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LETTERS, POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


A MADAME LA MARQUISE BE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 263.) 

a liOndres, ce 30 Decembre, V. S. 1751. 

Je ne veux done plus ^tre le Eoi des deux Siciles, 
puisque, si vous 6tiez Pape, vous n’en seriez pas con- 
tente, et j’aime mieux relever de vous comme serf par 
des hommages plus fr^uens. Je les souhaiterois 
seulement plus dignes de vous ^tre pr&entfe. 

N’etes-vous pas bien touch^e, mais je suis que 
vous I’etes, de la miserable mort de notre ami Boling- 
broke ? * Le remade a avance sa mort, centre laquelle 
il n^y avoit point de remede, car son cancer n’etoit 
point ce qu’on appelle topique, mais universel, et tout 
son sang en etoit infecte incurablement. Ce que je 
regrette le plus, e’est que le remede lui a caus4 des 
douleurs cruelly ; mal que je crains bien plus, pour 
mes amis et pour moi-m6me, que la mort. Je perds 
un ami chaud, aimable, et instructif; je Tavois vu 
quinze jours avant sa mort, quand il comptoit, comme 
je faisois aussi, sur sa guerison, et il me pria de ne 
plus revenir jusqu’^ ce qu’elle fut complette, k quoi il 
s^attendoit en dix ou douze jours. Le lendemain, les 

* Lord Bolingbroke died December 15, 1751. 
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grandes douleurs commenedrent, et ne le quittferent 
que deux jours avant sa mort, pendant lesquels il 
resta insensible. Quel bomme! Quelle ^tendue de 
connoissanees ! Quelle m^moire ! Quelle Eloquence ! 
Ses passions, qui etoient fortes, faisoient tort ^ la d41i- 
catesse de ses sentimens, on les confondoit, et souvent 
expr^ : on lui rendra plus de justice ^ pr&ent, qu’on 
ne lui en a rendu de son vivant. 

J’espere que la parfaite convalescence de Madame 
Yotre mfere aura contribu€ ^ vous consoler de la perte 
d’un ami, qui vous aimoit, et qui vous honoroit. 

II n’est question chez vous actuellement que de 
fgtes, jeux, feux d’artifices, enfin 

“ Ce ne sent que festons, ce ne sent qu’astxagales,” * 

au lieu que cbez nous, les deuils se succbdent, et depuis 
neuf mois tout est noir.f Le Due de Mirepoix, qui 
devoit nous 6gayer un peu, par sa f^te, I’a laiss6 tomber. 
On en donne mdle raisons, et pas une bonne ; en tout 
cas, il en est bien-aise, et je ne m’en 6tonne point. 
Pour moi, je ne suis plus dans le cas d’en ^tre fScb6 ; 
les foul^ et les plaisirs bruyans n’dtant plus de mon 
ressort. 

Votre dlSve me jure qu’il fr^quente les bonnes eom- 
pagnies, et qu’il tdebe de se former, et qu’on lui dit 
m§me qu’il a de meilleures manidres, et meilleur air 
qu’il n’avoit : cela est-il bien vrai, Madame? D vous 
cite m^me pour une de ses prdneuses, ce que je com- 
prends bien, sans qu’il le m€rite; I’esprit 6tant en 
amiti6, aussi bien qu’en amour, souvent la dupe du 
coeur. 

* A line from Scudery, quoted in ridicule by Boileau. 
t Since the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, March 20, 1751. 
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Nous regardons Milady Hervey eomme expatri^e, 
et naturalist Frangoise. Je la regrette sans Ten 
bMmer; j’en connois d’autres qui en feroient autant, 
s’il en etoient les maitres, et qui alors ne vous tri- 
roient plus, mais qui vous diroient en personne ce 
que vous m’avez d^fendu de vous dire par trit. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

CNow first printed.) 

London, December 31, O. S. 1751. 

Deae Dateolles, 

Loed Liitcoln* should have been either sure that 
he understood your letter right, or more cautious in 
showing it, for I can assure you that they all took it 
au pied de la lettre. You did no harm in acquainting 
him that I had wrote to you upon that subject, for I 
had told them that I would. I will when they return 
to town (for they are now aU in the country) abuse 
them for not distinguishing jest from earnest, and so 
the whole thing will be over. But by the way, in 
your situation, you ought to have a constant letter of 
attorney in the hands of somebody you can trust here. 
For there are occasions in which a Minister abroad 
may be obliged to draw on a sudden for a sum of 
money. 

Nothing so still and quiet as London at this mo- 
ment; no Parliament, no Ministers in town. One 
only hears of whist, a Merry Christmas, and Many 
happy New Years ! These usual compliments I make 

* Henry Clinton, ninth Earl of Lincoln, succeeded in 1768 as first 
Duke of Newcastle of his family. 
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to you and Mrs. Dayrolles, but not as they are usually 
made, but with great truth. 

I am sorry that Chais has spun out your letter to 
such a length; for those sort of things which can 
contain nothing new, should at least have the advan- 
tage of brevity. But parsons and lawyers cannot be 
short Your most faithfully. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 


(Now first printed entire.) 

London, January 14, O. S. 1752. 

Dear Dateolles, 

Yisteeday I received yours of the 21st, N. S. 
You have done very wisely in leaving the Hague, and 
presenting your memorial without further order ; for 
had you waited here for the return of it revised, cor- 
rected, and amended by his Grace, you would have 
seen not only the funeral of the late, but the majority 
of the present, Stadtholder ; two objects that appear 
very difldcult to be settled. If the Gouv&mante be not 
both in earnest and in haste to have a proper pro- 
vision made for the probable case of her death, she must 
be mad. Her son’s life possibly may, but his power 
certainly will, depend upon that previous care. The 
qwyrrbodo will not be so difficult there as it was here, 
there being no uncles in the question.* 

By all that I have heard of the character of the 
Prince of Brunswiek,f I should wish him to be the 

* An allusion to the Duke of Cumberland and the recent Bill of 
Begeney. 

t Prince Louis of Brunswick. 
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intermediate Stadtholder under proper restrictions. 
A Prince supported by any considerable power, or a 
Dutchman by any considerable party, might be 
equally dangerous ; as, on the other hand, a number 
of guardians of the several provinces would be so hke 
the former Republican government, that it might pos- 
sibly revive it. I think you are Rectus in Ourid again, 
and they seem convinced that they had mistaken the 
meaning of your letter to Lord Lincoln. For the 
Duke of Newcastle told me the other day, that he 
found that I had wrote you a rum/mager about your 
letter to Lord Lincoln ; I answered him that it was 
very true that I had wrote to you, upon the represen- 
tation which they had made to me of it ; but that I 
should have saved myself that trouble, if they had 
shown me the letter, for that then I should have known 
that you were only in jest. Well, said his Grace, he 
has promised never to have any more wit, to which I 
replied that I understood that promise to be only con- 
ditional till they had more themselves, and could dis- 
tinguish jest from earnest. He laughed, confessed the 
hit, and so it ended. They have another piece of 
pleasantry concerning you, about which I must cau- 
tion you. They say that you will inevitably quarrel 
with Botta, whom they say you hate. Therefore 
avoid as much as possible any personal dispute with 
him; for in any quarrel that person will generally 
be thought in the wrong, who it was foretold would 
quarrel. 

I know of no one event to communicate to you ; there 
never was so serene a winter as this. I will not trouble 
you with news so very old, and so long known, as my 
being Yours most faithfully. 
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I am very much the humble servant of Madame 
Dayrolies and company ; I hope they are well. Ob- 
serve, I do not say both, as they may possibly be more 
than two. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, February 7, O. S. 1752. 

Deajb Datsolees, 

Last post brought me your notification of your 
establishment at Brussels: quod felix faustumqv^ sit ! 
You begin well at least. You are soon to have a col- 
league there, not as Minister, but as Commissary for 
the barriere and the tarif. It was first offered to Tom 
Page at Chichester, whom I suppose you know ; but 
he refused it : now I believe it will be Mr. Mitchell,* 
a Scotch Member of Parliament, who, I dare answer 
for him, will not refuse it. The Scotch, though not 
too proud to ask, are too civil to refuse. Uailleurs 
he is a sensible good sort of man, and easy to live 
with. 

Though Madame Dayrolies has a very good natural 
colour, yet, living with people so highly coloured, if I 
were she, I would allow myself an ounce of red to 
their pound, which I think would be a fair compo- 
sition. As for her fabrique of children, which she 
chuses to make at various reprises, and piece by piece, 
rather than glut the market at once, I subscribe to 
her decision and think her extremely in the right. 

All business, or expectation of business, is over in 

* Afterwards Sir Andrew Mitchell, Knight of the Bath, and during 
many years Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of Berlin. 
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Parliament, whicli sits now only for details, such as 
Turnpike Bills, Poor Bills, &c., and will certainly rise 
the first week in April at farthest, when his Majesty 
proposes going to Hanover, to settle the tranquillity of 
the hTorth. I am called away suddenly : hon jour, 
done. 


A MADAME DU BOCCAGE. 

(Worts, vol. iii. p. 379.) 

^ Londres, ce 4 Mars, Y. S. 1752. 

VoTKE entreprise est brillante, Madame, digne de 
vous, et nullement an dessus de vos forces, j’en atteste 
les m^nes de Milton, qui ne me d^savoueroient point. 
La seule chose qui m’en d^plait est le terns que vous 
y destinez, suelement toute votre vie, de sort qu’on ne 
lira votre poeme qu’en regrettant qu’il est fini. Au 
reste, les loix de I’^pop^e, selon Aristote, n’exigent 
point la mort de I’autenr. Pour moi je ne le verrai 
done jamais, puisque vous devez naturellement me 
survivre un grand nomhre d’ann^. J’ai cinquante- 
sept ans; et selon le compte de David, il ne m’en reste 
au plus que vingt-trois ^ vivre. Fixez done, je vous 
prie, un terme plus court ^ vos travaux epiqu^, et 
faites-le moi savoir au juste ; j’aurai soin de ma sant€ 
^ proportion. 

Je voudrois bien, Madame, lire votre Decouverte du 
nouveau Monde^ avant que d’aller faire la mienne. 
J’ai cherch4 selon vos ordres les livres, qui pouvoient 
avoir quelque relation ^ votre sujet, et je n’en ai 
trouv6 que deux, que j’ai I’honneur de vous envoyer. 
L’un est une trag4die de Dryden, intitul^e. La Con- 

* The Columbiady by Madame Da Boccage. 
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quite du Mexique, pleine de belles chose m^l&s avee 
beaueoup de fatias; elle ne votis sera pourtant pas 
tout-^-fait inutile. II y d^peint vivement les id^es, 
qui se pr&entoient naturellement ^ ces bons sauvages 
^ I’approche des Espagnols, qui venoient pour les 
Yoler, les egorger et faire leur salut. L’autre est un 
Poeme Epique Italien, trfe-ItaJien, que j’ai trouv6 
chez Monsieur Harenc,* qui vous en fait cadeau. C’est 
la Dicouverte de VAmirique, et nomm^ment du Bra- 
zil, par Vespusius Americus, en quarante chants. 
Comme il se borne au Brazil, il vous laisse place de 
reste en Am^rique, et je suis persuade que vous ne 
I’incommoderez pas ; c’est une allegoric ^ perte de vue. 
Le Brazil est le Ciel ; Vespusius e’est le Chretien qui 
n’y parvient qa’apr^s bien des travaux et des souf- 
frances, le tout envelopp^ d’un Phoebus digne de de-14 
des monts. Mais dans une enterprise telle que la 
v6tre, il est bon de voir ce qni pent y avoir le moindre 
rapport, tant pour ^viter que pour imiter. 

J’ai aussi I’honneur de vous envoyer notre Genie 
Angloise, qui a pris le nom ^Muginie. Les honn^tes 
gens I’ont goutfe, mais le parterre et les galeries n’ont 
pu s’accommoder d’une tragMie sans carnage; les 
sentimens d^licats ne remuent pas assez le coeur de 
notre peuple, il lui faut des objets sensibles, il n’est 
touch4 que des malheurs qu’il voit, encore faut-il 
qu’ils soient teints de sang. Je crois que vous trou- 
verez la traduction ou plutdt I’imitation bonne, et que 
vous ne saurez pas mauvais gr6 ^ notre poete d’avoir 
substitu^ le caractere d’Emilie k celui de Lisette. Je 
suppose que Madame de Grraffigny n’entend pas 

* A gentleman of French extraction, a. near neighbour and hiend 
of Lord Chesterfield at Blackheath. 
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TAnglois sans quoi je lui en aurois envoye une copie. 
Si elle I’entend, Monsieur Stanliope* eii a une qu’il 
sera cliarm6 de lui pr&enter. A propos de lui, sa 
reconoissanee de vos bontfe supplfe k ce qui lui 
manque du c6te de la politesse et des manieres. II 
croit pourtant avoir fait des progres ; mais je n’en ai 
d’autre temoignage que sa parole, k laquelle je me 
fierois plutdt a tout autre ^gard; esperons tout du 
terns, c’est sur vos conseils que je compte le plus. 

Je devrois, Madame, vous remercier des livres, que 
vous m’avez fait I’lionneur de m’envoyer ; mais il me 
semble que c’est trop tard. S’il y avoit eu du votre, 
eela ne me seroit pas arriv^ ; mais vous ne m’enrichis- 
sez qu’aux depends d’autrui. Autrefois vous etiez 
plus g^ndreuse, vous devenez comme les avares : pour 
mourir riche, vous travaillez, vous amassez, et ne don- 
nez rien. Je vous prendrois trop de momens, si je 
vous faisois tons les complimens, dont on me charge 
pour vous. Ce seroit encore plus en abuser que de 
vous detainer les sentimens de respect et d’attaehement, 
avec lesquels je mourrai, 

Madame, Votre, &c. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, March 17, O. S. 1752. 

Deah Datkollis, 

Weke you half the economist you are supposed to 
be, you would not pay for my letters, but return them 
to the postman. If they only tell you that I am your 
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sincere friend and servant, they tell you nothing new. 
Yon have known it long ; and the repetition of that 
assurance is not worth the shilling it costs yon. Any 
news they can tell yon, will, I fear, not be new news ; 
and nothing is so dull as old news. Fresh virgin 
news, whether of a public or a private nature, does 
not come to my share; nor is it the object of my 
inquiries. 

The Chapter of the Garter, as I dare say you 
already know, was held last Friday.* I was at it, 
and so was at least half the town. Liord Lincoln’s 
head is half turned with private joy, and is quite 
turned every night by claret ; he is in the fairest way 
of turning sot of any young man that I know. The 
Countess of Coventry appeared as such, for the first 
time, at the Chapter, and was afterwards presented to 
the King, and, in the newspaper style, met with a most 
gracious reception. My Lord has adorned and rigged 
her out completely. She adorns herself too much, 
for I was near her enough to see manifestly that she 
had laid on a great deal of white which she did not 
want, and which will soon destroy both her natural 
complexion and her teeth. Duchess Hamilton, her 
sister,f is to appear next week, and will, in my mind, 
outshine her, though I fear not long. 

* See vol. ii. p. 240, of this edition. 

f James, sixth Dnke of Hamilton, had recently married the young- 
est Miss Gunning, after only a month’s acquaintance. One scene in 
his courtship is described as follows by Horace Walpole : “ About a 

fortnight since, at an immense assembly at my Lord Chesterfield’s, 
“ made to show the house, which is really most magnificent, Duke 
“Hamilton made violent love at one end of the room, while he was 
“ playing at pharaoh at the other end ; that is, he saw neither the 
“bank nor his own cards, which were of 300^. each; he soon lost 
“ 1000^. (To Sir H. Mann, February 27, 1752.) 
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The Eang sets out for Hanover as soon as ever lie 
can, and that, I believe, will be within three weeks. 
Much business is intended to be done at Hanover this 
year : the election of the King of the Komans is to 
be attempted, which, I think, will now meet with very 
great difficulties, and two years ago would have met 
with none. France and Prussia have had time to 
work against it, and I fear with success, at least with 
so much, that it will now be the most contested, and 
the most important affair, that has happened these 
many years. It must have great, and God knows 
what, consequences. France is able, but, I hope, at 
present not inclined, to quarrel. The House of Aus- 
tria is always inclined to quarrel, though seldom able. 
The King of Prussia is inclined to fear Kussia ; but 
Russia is inclined to English subsidies, which Eng- 
land cannot pay, and without which he will not fear 
Russia. The Republic of the .United Provinces is 
totally impotent. Three of the Electors will protest 
against the other six, and the Princes wiU protest 
against all the Electors, as to the question an f This 
great business will engross the attention of all Europe 
this year ; so that, I believe, the harnere and the tarif 
will be pretty much neglected till the next. In the 
mean time I advise you and Mr. Mitchell, to divert 
youi’selves as well as ever you can at Brussels. But 
whenever you do proceed to business, remember to 
put the Dutch Ministers in the front of the battle, 
and sustain them in every thing. As they are the 
most immediately concerned, you may trust to them 
as to their demands ; but then you must take care to 
support them with so much vigour, that wherever they 
fail, as in many points they will, they may not lay 
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the blame, ■which they would he willing enough to do, 
upon the slackness and indifference of the English 
Commissaries, which would hurt you both here. 

My compliments to Madame Dayrolles, and so we 
hid you heartily farewell. 


A MADAME LA MAEQUISE DE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, voL iii. p. 267.) 

4 Londres, ce 2 Avril, Y. S. 1752. 

VoTBE petit garcon, Madame, me mande que vous 
^tes fachee centre moi. VoiM justement ce que je vou- 
lois ; hormis que je voulois le savoir de vous-m6me. 
C’est que vous vous fdchez avec grace, et vos reproches 
sont flatteurs. D’ailleurs, qui peut exciter la coEre 
peut se rassurer centre I’indiff^rence. 

Nous poss^dons ici le corps de Milady Hervey, 
mais sans le coeur ou I’esprit, qu’elle avoue Mre encore 
^ Paris. Elle languit, elle s’ennuye, elle respire H la 
v4rite, mais elle ne vit, dit-elle, qu’4 Paris: je la 
plains plus que je ne la bMme, sachant par experience 
tons les agr4mens du s5jour qu’elle a quitt6, et tout 
I’ennui de celui-ci; mais je Ixii souhaiterois plus de 
philosophie, pour en tirer au moins le meilleur parti. 

Je mettrai hientdt votre petit gargon ^ la mSme 
4preuve, en le retirant de Paris au mois de Juin. Je 
vois bien que c’est d. contre-coeur qu’il se dispose H 
partir; il y aura 4t6 alors seize mois, et si, sous vos 
ordres, vos soins, et votre exemple, il ne s’est pas 
form6 dans ce tems-1^, il ne s’y formeroit pas en seize 
ans. Il me jure qu’^ eette derni^re reprise ^ Paris, 
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il a pris plus I’air, et les manieres de la bonne com- 
pagnie. Cela seroit-il vrai, Madame ? car je me defie 
trop de son jugement sur cet article pour Fen croire 
sur sa parole. II prendra quelques Cours d’Allemagne, 
qu’il n’a pas encore vues, dans son chemin k Hanorre 
oft il doit faire quelque s^jour, et oft je compte pouvoir 
lui procurer quelque destination dans le d^partement 
des Affaires Etrangferes. Le plutot qu’il debute, c’est 
le mieux, puisque dans ce d^partement on prend 
date, en quelque fagon, d’anciennete, comme dans le 
militaire; mais, arrive ce qui pourra, il retoumera 
avant qu’il soit fort longtems I, Paris, pour vous y 
faire sa cour et peut-etre avec plus d’avantage, quand 
il sera un peu plus muri. 

Le bagage de Milady Hervey, qui n’est pas encore 
arriv^, me d&espbre. Je languis, je m’impatiente 
pour votre poreelaine, bien enteudu parceque c’est la 
vfttre, car je ne suis nullement connoisseur, mais je 
me connois assez en amitie, pour eb^rir toutes les 
marque de la votre, et pour en conserver le souvenir 
le plus tendre et plus respectueux tant que je vivrai. 


To MR. SEXTON (at Limeeicb:). 

(Works, voL iv. Appendix, p. 101.) 

London, April 8, 1752. 

Sib, 

I AM sincerely glad of the reward and encourage- 
ment which your industry has met. I never doubted 
but that it would ; for, though imaginary merit com- 
monly complains of being unrewarded, real merit, 
sooner or later, in some shape or other, seldom fails of 
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success. You have already experienced tJiis, and 
will, I hope and believe, experience it every day 
more and more. Your paper already wants hut very 
little of equalling the best that any other country fur- 
nishes, and I see no reason why you should not bring 
it soon to such a point of perfection as to supply all 
the demands of Ireland, and possibly some of Eng- 
land; for at pr^ent we import a great deal from 
other countries. Let me give you one piece of advice, 
though I believe you want it less than most manufac- 
turers in Ireland. Hever think your paper either 
good enough or cheap enough, he it ever so good or 
ever so cheap, hut always endeavour to make it both 
better and cheaper, and sacrifice a little present and 
precarious to future and permanent profit. Acquire 
the public confidence in the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of your manufacture, and your fortune will be 
solid and lasting, both to you and your family, if they 
will tread in your steps. 

I know a thread-merchant at Rotterdam, who has 
got above thirty thousand pounds by his industry, 
punctuality, and integrity. He never let a yard of 
bad thread go out of his hands, and never took a far- 
thing more than reasonable profit. By these means 
he has acquired such confidence, that people make no 
diflSculty of sending a blind man or a child for what 
thread they want, sure not to be deceived either in the 
quantity or the quality of it. At first he got little, 
but then he lived low; his profits increased faster 
than his expenses, and his expense now bears a just 
proportion to his fortune. Most tradespeople in 
Ireland begin just at the other end, and therefore end 
so ill as they frequently do. By what you have done. 
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it is plain you do not want these hints, and I hope 
your example will suggest them to those who do. I 
am, with that esteem which you deserve fi-om all Ire- 
land, and from all those who wish it as well as I do. 

Sir, Yours, <fee. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, April 17, 0. S. 1752. 

Deae Dateolles, 

I DID not expect to have heard from you so soon, 
well knowing the variety of trifling business, which 
always takes up more time than great business, that 
you must have been plagued with of late. I wish 
you joy of your good delivery from it. I hope Ma- 
dame Dayrolles’ delivery will be much quicker. I 
am very much at the service* du petit Flamand, ou de 
la petite Flamande, whichever it may be, for Madame 
Dayrolles has, I think, declared that she will not 
have both at once; but take them at different 
I tell you beforehand, that for my own part, I do not 
question the validity of lay baptism ; so that should 
you want a Protestant parson, which may be the case 
at Brussels, and officiate youmelf, I hold myself to be 
as legally God-father, as if the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury himself performed the ceremony, and shall 
think myself under the same obligations of teaching 
my god-child the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments, in the vulgar tongue. 

I am very glad to hear, that the election of the 
TCing of the Romans is in so fair a way. It tends 

* As Gh>d-father. 
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eyentually to preserve the peace of Europe, which, I 
am sure, is very necessary for this country in partic- 
lar. Pray, let me know as soon as you know, when 
and where that election is likely to be. My reason 
for thus interesting myself, as to the time and place 
of it, is upon account of my boy, who, I am deter- 
mined, shall be at it, and I would adjust the other 
parts of my plan for his motions to that circumstance. 
He is to leave Paris in about six weeks, and to go 
through the Courts upon the Rhine in his way to 
Hanover, where I did not propose his arrival till Sep- 
tember. But if the election should be sooner, he 
must be there sooner, because he is to go to that elec- 
tion in the mite of one of the King’s Electoral Am- 
bassadors, the only way in which strangei’s, who are 
otherwise excluded the town upon that occasion, can see 
that ceremony. Hext March, he shall make his court 
to you at Brussels for a month or two, where I will beg 
of you to employ him in your bureau, in the things 
of no importance, and also that you wUl make him 
read those pieces, and give him those verbal instruc- 
tions, which may put him au fait of the affairs of the 
harrih'e and the tarif. 

I am of your opinion, that your conferences upon 
those points will break up, as they have often done 
already, re infectd. Nay, considering the resolution, 
which you think is taken, of making Elanders once 
more a commercial country, it will be well if insensibly 
the Scheldt be not opened, and the port of Antwerp 
restored, like that of Dunkirk, though contrary to 
treaties. That would be the last finishing stroke to 
the commerce of the United Provinces, and would 
extremely affect ours. 
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I have been extremely deaf, and consequently ex- 
tremely dull, this last fortnight. I am something 
better now, though far from being restored to my for- 
mer hearing. As I have no cold, nor any bodily 
disorder to ascribe this deafness to, as symptomatical 
only, it makes me the more uneasy, by reviving in 
my thoughts my strong hereditary right to it ; a right, 
which, as I do not indefeasibly allow even in Kings, 
I would by no means exert as a private man, but 
would very willingly part with it to any Minister, to 
whom hearing is often disagreeable, or to any fine 
woman, to whom it is often dangerous ! But whether 
deaf or dumb, blind or lame, for I am come to the 
period at which one has only one’s chance of different 
ills, I shall be invariably and sincerely 

Yours. 


To MAJOR IRWINE (at Dtjblix). 

(Works, -vol. iv. p. 354.) 

London, April 25, 1752. 

SlE, 

I AM two letters in your debt, a debt which I am 
more inclined to acknowledge than able to pay. Yours 
bring me informations, mine only can return you 
thanks. I make you therefore no excuse for the 
delay — possibly I deserve your thanks for it. I live 
too much out of the world to entertain you, and lately 
I have lived too much out of it to entertain myseK; 
for I have been for these last two months extremely 
deaf, from what cause I know not any more than the 
doctors whom I have consulted ; but the effects I still 
feel, though not in quite so great a degree. This 
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makes me very disagreeable, both to myself and to 
the few people with whom I desire to converse, and 
puts me in the situation of a man who understands 
at best but half the language of the country he lives 
in. If the weathei’, which is hitherto very bad, would 
but mend a little, and look something like summer, I 
would settle at Blackheath, where I can amuse myself 
by myself, better than in town. 

As well as I can judge at this distance, from the 
various accounts I have had of your squabbles and 
quarrels in Ireland, c^est tout comme chez nom. The 
great point is, who shall govern the Government ; and 
I presume that all heads have been too busy upon 
that point to think one moment of the real interests 
of Ireland. What an effiision of claret must all this 
have occasioned ! For it is a maxim, that business is 
best done over a bottle, and that people are never so 
fit for it as when they are fit for nothing else. I 
make no doubt, but that there has more claret been 
drunk over the barracks this winter than will be 
drunk in them these ten years; and I wonder the 
bridge was not agreed to, considering the national 
avemion to water. I not only hope, but am per- 
suaded, that you do not give into this cochonn&t'ie, 
which ungentlemans everybody. A sprightly de- 
hauehe now and then is very well; but the dull, 
sedate, and continued guzzling of claret is very un- 
becoming to a young fellow. 

I find that Dublin has been this winter the seat of 
pleasure as well as of war. We have heard of the 
magnificence of your balls and entertainments : they 
are liberal and proper diversions, and, with submis- 
sion to the grave and the wise, that luxury and ex- 
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pense is beneficial to the public — it employs many 
hands, and circulates property, provided that luxury 
be confined to home produce. 

We have married you here to the daughter of Lady 
Blayney;* but that is no proof that you have mar- 
ried yourself to her in Ireland, If you have, I 
heartily wish you joy, for it is possible, though not 
very probable, that there may be joy in marriage. 
In either case, I hope that we shall see you this year 
in England. You have attended your post as Major 
long enough, I should think, to be allowed a furlough 
for next winter ; and I take it for granted that your 
whole regiment is very perfect now in the roundabout 
way of doing everything. I assure you, that of all 
your friends here, none can, with more satisfaction 
and sincerity, tell you they are so than 

Your faithful humble servant. 


A MADAME LA MAKQUISE DE MOH- 
CONSEIL. 

(Worts, voL iiL p. 271.) 

^ Londres, ce 7 Mai, V. S. 1753. 

.F attwe et je respecte trop le maitre de pour 

lui envier le bonheur de votre s^jour dans ee charmant 
endroit, mais j’aurois voulu que c’efit ite uniquement 
votre choix qui vous y etit envoys. Prendre du lait 
vent dire que vous dtes malade ; cette conclusion me 
deplait infiniment, et d’autant plus que vous avez 
la poitrine naturellement delicate. Depuis que j’ai 

* Mary, daughter of Sir Alexander Cairnes, and widow of Cadwal- 
lader, seventh Lord Blayney. The report alluded to by Lord Ches- 
terfield proved to he without foundation. 
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eprouv^ ce que e’estque la mauvaisesant^, je suis bien 
plus sensible qu’autrefois ^ celle de mes amis. 

Je disois, il y a trente ans, mais comment peut-on 
etre malade? je dis ^ pr&ent, ah! si Ton pouvoit 
trouver le secret de ne I’^tre pas ! je ne le trocquerois 
pas contre tons les secrete du monde. J’en parle 
aetuellement, Madame, avec connoissance de cause. 
Depuis deux mois j’ai dte sourd, mal dont I’esprit. 
souffi.-e plus que le corps, et depuis dix jours, j’ai dtd 
estropie d’une malheureuse chute que j’ai faite de 
cheval, et dont mon cor23S sou&e j)lus que mon esprit ; 
si bien que, I’un portant I’autre, votre tr^ humble 
servitem* est dans une tres jolie situation. La facultd 
me promet hardiment de mettre bient&t bon ordre ^ 
tout cela ; mais s’il y faut de ma part la co-op6ration 
de la foi, je doute fort que ma gu^rison soit si prompts. 

Voil^ bien du bruit chez vous pour une omelette an 
lard! Votre Parlement, si qui vous laissez peu de 
part aux affaires de ce monde, voudroit bien s’en d6- 
dommager sur celles de I’autre, et accorder des passe- 
ports, pour ce pays M, sans obliger le mourant k pro- 
duire son billet de sant6. Vos prtoes, au contraire, 
qui s’attribuent ce departement exelusivement ; exigent 
un billet de sant4, prealablement aux passeporte, pour 
que le mourant ne communique pas la contagion du 
pays d’oh il vient, k celui ou il va, et la Cour semble 
vouloir — ^ma foi je ne sais quoi ! * Ici nous laissons 

* Lord Chesterfield here refers to the famous BiMets de Confession 
which were at this period exacted firom the sick and dying at Paris 
before they conld be admitted to the Sacraments. The curate of St, 
Etienne du Mont having refused the Sacraments accordingly to one of 
the GonseiUers du Chdtelet, a violent collision ensued between the 
Parliament of Paris and the clergy, headed by their Archbishop, 
Christophe de Beaumont. 
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mourir les gens a lenr goiit, moyennant quoi, nos morts 
ne troublent point la paix des vivans. 


To SOLOMOJT DAYKOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, May 19, O. S. 1752. 

Eeab DAYBonnES, 

This goes to you from a deaf crippleman, confined 
to bis bed or bis cbair for above a fortnight past. My 
bttle black mare, wbom you bave long known to be 
as quiet as anything of her sex can be, wanted to drink 
in Hyde Park. Accordingly I rode her into one of the 
little ponds, and in order to let her drink I loosed the 
bridon, which, by her stooping, fell over her head. In 
backing her out of the pond, her foot unluckily engaged 
itself in the bridon ; in endeavouring to get clear of it, 
she hampered herself the more, and then, in a great saui 
de mouton she fell backwards, and threw me with great 
violence about six feet from her. I pitched directly 
upon my hip-bone, which, by unaccountable good 
fortune, was neither fractured nor dislocated ; but the 
muscles, nerves, &c., are so extremely bruised and 
strained, that to this moment, and this is the nine- 
teenth day, I feel some pain, and cannot stand upon 
that leg at all. This confinement, specially at this 
time of the year, when I long to be at Blaekheath, is 
not, as you will easily guess, very agreeable; and 
what makes it still less so, is my increasing deafness. 
I have tried a thousand infallible remedies, but all 
without success. I hope for some good from warm 
weather, for hitherto we have had none. But this is 
more than enough concerning my own infirmities. 
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which I am of an age to expect, and have philosophy 
enough to bear without dejection. I recommend some 
of that philosophy to Madame Dayrolles two months 
hence, and take the liberty of warning her against any 
rash and embarrassing vows, which present pain has 
sometimes, though seldom indeed, extorted from ladies 
upon those occasions. 

I can much more easily conceive that your afiairs 
go on very slowly, than I can that they ever will be 
finished; but in the meantime, vous Hes bien, belle 
ville, bonne eJiere, et belle femme : make the most of 
them all, enjoy them while you can, and remember 
that our pleasures, especially our best, last too little a 
while to be trifled with or neglected. As for your 
business, you and Mitchell, to whom my compliments, 
have nothing else to do, but to put yourselves behind 
your Dutch colleagues, whose distinguishing talent is 
to wrangle tenaciously upon details. 

I do not believe now that a King of the Komans 
will be elected so soon as we thought. The Court of 
Vienna, long accustomed to carry its points at the 
expense of its allies, and sensible that we wish to bring 
this about, will not contribute anything to it; but 
truly we must satisfy the Electors and Princes, who 
stand out still, and form pretensions, possibly because 
they hope that it will fall to the share of England, 
who pays well, to satisfy them. My young traveller 
will therefore, I fear, have full time to walk about 
Germany before he has a call to Frankfort. He is 
now at Luneville, from whence he goes to Strasburg, 
and then follows the course of the Khine, through 
Mayence, Manheim, Bonn, &c., to Hanover. 

By his last account of the present state of France, 
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tlie domestic disorders are so great, and promise to be 
so mucb greater, that we bare but little to fear from 
that quarter. The King is both bated and despised, 
wbieb seldom happens to tbe same man. The Clergy 
are implacable, upon account of wbat be bas done; 
and tbe Parliament is exasperated, because be will not 
do more. A spirit of licentiousness, as to all matters 
of religion and government, is spread tbrougbout tbe 
whole kingdom. If tbe neighbours of Pi'ance are 
wise, they will be quiet, and let these seeds of discord 
germinate, as they certainly will do, if no foreign 
object checks their growth, and unites all parties in a 
common cause. 

Having now given you an account of my distem- 
pers, my philosophy, and my politics, I will give you 
quarter, which I can tell you is great lenity in me ; 
for a man, who can neither use his legs nor his ears, 
is very apt to be an unmerciful coi*resj)ondent, and to 
employ his hand and ey^ at the expense of his 
friends. I close this letter and open a book. Adieu. 

Yours affectionately. 


A MADAME DU BOCCAGE. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 385.) 

a Londres, ce 20 Mai, V. S. 1752. 

Je suis trop flatte, Madame, de la part que vous 
voulez bien prendre k ma ch^tive sant4, pour ne pas 
me hater de vous en temoigner ma reconnoissanee. 
Une chute de cheval, et non ^ la chasse, m’a estropie 
depuis trois semaines. Le coup €toit violent, et je 
n’ai pourtant rien de disloquS ; j’en suis quitte si bon 
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marehe, et ne suis pas si brouilM avec le hazard, centre 
lequel vous vous irritez par des raisons qui me seroient 
hien flatteuses, si votre jngement y avoit autant de 
part que Totre politesse. Je sors de prison aujourdhui 
pour la premiei'e fois; et la foulure des nerfs de la 
jambe est au point, qu’un gros bdton m’est fort n6ces- 
saire. 

Admirez, je yous en supplie, Madame, I’bistoire de 
Voltaire,* pour autoriser mes sentimens: je I’ai lue 
trois fois, et la relirai trente ; enfin j’en suis fou, Elle 
est critiqu^e ici, et encore plus ^ Paris ; je le veux bien, 
mais j’ai pour Chimene les yeux de Podrigue ; f je 
n’en vois point les defauts au travers des beautfe, qui 
m’enebantent. II y manque, dit-on, la dignite de I’his- 
toire. Elle est, il est yrai, en deux petits volumes 
m-12, au lieu de deux grands volumes in-4:, avec vi- 
gnettes, culs de lampe, &c., mais les reflections n’y sont 
pas introduites par le fastueux tant il est vrai des bis- 
toriens in-folio. Convenons entre nous qu’on y trouve 
tout ce qu’un bomme d’esprit bien informe voudroit 
dire, et tout ce qu’un bomme d’esprit voudroit ap- 
prendre d’une epoque eternellement celebre. Con- 
noissant ses sentimens, j ’admire m^me sa retenue. Il 
attaque les prejuges du monde, et la fobe et la fiireur 
des sectes, finemeut et seulement en passant. On voit 
qu’il en pense plus qu’il n’en dit, et qu’il menage 
mdme les plus folles opinions etablies. 

Mr. Stanbope, aetuellement passe en Allemagne, 

* The de Louis XIY. It had been sent to Lord Chesterfield 
by Voltaire himself at Berlin. See vol, ii. p. 248, of this edition, 
f An allusion to the well-known lines of Boileau in his ninth Satire : 

“ En vain centre le Cid un Ministre se ligue 
" Tout Paris pour Ghim^ne a les yeux de Eodrigue.” 
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m’a timoigne ses regrets d’avoir quitt^ Paris. II sent 
tout le prix de vos bontfe ; mais je doute qu’il vous 
Tait exprim^ avec toute I’flegance que je lui souliai- 
terois. Permettez, Madame, que j’y supplee en vous 
assurant de nouveau des sentimens d’attacliement et 
d’admiration, avee lesquels je serai eternellement, 

Madame, Votre, &c. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 239.) 

London, May 22, 1752, 

Mt dear Lord, 

I AM doubly concerned at Mrs. Chenevix’s iHn^s, 
for while she is so ill, I am sure you cannot be well. 
Though in some eases I would take Ward’s remedy 
myself, I cannot recommend it to others. It has cer- 
tainly done a great deal of good in many cases, in 
others it has sometimes done harm. He gives it in- 
discriminately in all, and consequently improperly in 
some : it is all one and the same medicine, though he 
gives it in different shapes, and calls it by different 
names, of drop,* pill, and powder. The principle is 
known to be antimony, but in what manner prepared, 
nobody yet has been able to discover. 

You are engaged in a most useful and charitable 
design, and I think that you and my friend the Bishop 
of Meath have begged very successfully for the time : 
he is an old experienced beggar, and you cannot learn 
the mendicant trade under a better master. This 
undertaking is worthy of both your characters, and 

* According to Pope — 

“ Ward tried on puppies and the poor his drop 1” 

Vot. rv. 3 
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becomes you as men, citizens, and Bishops. I desire 
that I may be upon your list of contributors ; there- 
fore, pray, lay down fifty pounds for me, and draw 
upon me for it by the very first opportunity. Private 
subscriptions can never extend this excellent scheme 
so far as it ought to be carried, though nothing but 
private subscriptions and diligenee could have laid 
the foundation of it. You have made a beginning, 
which is often the greatest difficulty ; and I think it 
is now impossible but that the Government and Par- 
liament must carry it on. I will venture to say that 
they have no object which so well deserves their at- 
tention. Could the Government and Parliament be 
brought to adopt this affair heartily, and push it ef- 
fectually, a considerable sum ought to be granted for 
that particular purpose, as was done in England, at the 
time of the great refuge upon the revocation of the Hit 
de Nantes. Lands too might be purchased, and houses 
and necessaries provided, for the refugees in Kerry 
and in Connaught, near and under the protection of 
some of the barracks, which would greatly improve 
and civilise, and in time enrich, those two at present 
inhospitable and almost barbarous counties. The op- 
portunity is now extremely favourable, while the 
weakness of the French Government suffers the rage 
and firry of the Clergy to drive such numbers of its 
subjects into other countries. I wish we could get 
them all into England and Ireland ; that would be 
the true and justifiable way of promoting the Protes- 
tant interest, instead of following the example of the 
Papists, by persecuting them. JEst aMguid prod/ire 
tenus; you have that merit, and I dare say these new 
little colonies will thrive and extend to a certain de- 
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gree, even should, the Government not think them 
worth its attention ; hut I hope it will. 

I have been now confined near a month by a fall 
from my horse, which, though by good luck it neither 
broke nor dislocated any bone, bruised the muscles so 
much, that I have yet very little use of my leg. I 
can just hobble across my room with a stick, and lhat 
is all ; but I have had, and still have, a much worse 
complaint, which is my deafn^, for which I have yet 
found no relief, though I have tried a thousand in- 
fallible remedies ! As soon as my lameness will allow 
me, I will go to Blackheath, and seek the refuge of a 
deaf man, reading and walking. 

Lady Chesterfield sends her compliments to you 
and Mrs. Chenevix, at whose illness she is much con- 
cerned. She has sent you from Bristol a busto of 
your humble servant, cast from a marble one done by 
Mr. Hoare, at Bath, for Mr. Adderly : it is generally 
thought very like. Adieu, my dear Lord. 


To SOLOMON DAYHOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed enlare.) 

Greenwich, June 30, O. S. 1752. 

Dear Datroixes, 

.SmcE public events were neither the cause, nor the 
cement, of our long correspondence, that private 
friendship that began, may even continue, without 
the assistance of foreign matter. We will reciprocally 
ask, and tell one another, how we do, and what we do. 
If we do little worth telling, which is and will be my 
case, our letters will be the shorter, but not the less 
welcome for being only the messengers of friendship. 
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I am here in my hermitage, very deaf, and conse- 
quently alone. I read as much as my eyes will let 
me, and I walk and ride as often as the worst weather 
I ever knew will allow me. D’ailleurs, good health, 
natural good spirits, some philosophy, and long ex- 
perience of the world, make me much less dejected 
and melancholy than most people in my situation 
would be, or than I should have been myself some 
years ago. I comfort myself with the reflection, that 
I did not lose the power, tiU after I had very near 
lost the desire, of hearing. I have been long and 
voluntarily deaf to the voice of ambition, and to the 
noise of business, so that I lose nothing upon that 
head ; and when I consider how much of my life is 
past, and how little of it, according to the course of 
nature, remains, I can almost persuade myself that I 
am no loser at all. By all this, you see that I am 
neither a dejected nor a sour deaf man. 

I long to hear of the arrival of a young DayroUes, 
for I cannot think the world complete till there is 
both an old and a young Dayrolles in it. You will 
probably endeavour to keep, for some time at least, 
the distinction of et fib; but I tell you fairly, 
that I shall insist upon that of h vieuz et le jeune 
DayroUes, out of regard to my godson, le jeune being 
a genteeler and prettier epithet ; and as for you, pro- 
vided Madame Dayrolles does not find you le meuan 
DayroUes, it is no matter who calls you so : it cannot 
deceive her, and it will give you more dignity as a 
■man of business. Besides, I really question whether 
you will be able to finish the Tarif and the Barri^re 
before you are in good earnest le meujz Dayrolles, 

In spite of this cold and rainy weather, I have 
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already eaten two or three of your Cantelupe melons, 
which have proved excellent, and some very ripe 
Muscat grapes, raised in my anana-house, which is 
now stocked with African ananas, much superior to 
the American ones. The growth, the education, and 
the perfection, of these vegetable children engage my 
care and attention, next to my corporal one, who is 
now going to Hanover, and who I hope will reward 
all my care as well as all my ananas have done. 
Adieu, my dear Dayrolles ! 

Yours. 


A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MON- 
COHSEIL. 

(Works, Tol. iii. p. 273.) 

ii Londres, ce 30 Jnin, V. S. 1752. 

A LA fin, ^ la fin, Madame, Milady Hervey a regu 
ses ballots, et je regu la porcelaine que vous avez bien 
voulu m’envoyer. Elle est charmante, parfaite et fait 
rougir notre manufacture d’iei. Je Tai montr^e sL 
rintendant, qui en a 4t6 v^ritablement piqu6, et qui 
m’a demande en grace de vouloir bien la lui prater 
pour quelques jours, pour lui servir de modMe, ce que 
je n’ai pas pu lui refiiser, et d’autant moins, que j’en 
ai command^ deux ou trois de mdme, pour m’en servir, 
puisque la votre me sera totalement inutile. Je ne la 
risquerai point dans des mains profane, et elle sera 
consaerde comme one of&ande si Tamiti^, dans ma 
petite chambre, qui se trouve d4j^ orn& par deux 
pr^ieux t^moignages de votre souvenir. 

Vous m’avez rassur^ au sujet de votre sant6; ce 
n’est done que pour 6tre impun^ment gourmande, que 
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vous vous ^tes inise aa lait, e’est reculer pour mieux 
sauter. Vous avez raison, Madame ; il faut profiler 
de nos gouts pendant que nous le pouvons, avec le 
management necessaire pour leur dur^. Je suis de- 
venu plus gourmand qu’li, mon ordinaire, et ayant 
aetuellement un sens de moins, je tire tout le parti 
que je puis de ceux qui me restent : ma surdity con- 
tinue, et par consequent mon ennui augmente. J’ai 
beau pbilosopber, et t^ber de m’en d4dommager par 
la lecture, la promenade, et la table ; il reste, ^ mon 
Age, un furieux vuide, quand en ne jouit plus des 
douceurs de la soei^t^. Dans la dissipation, et le 
tumulte de la jeunesse, on n’en connoit pas tout le 
prix ; e’^ mon ^ge qu’elle devient un veritable et 
presque le seul bien, et c’est justement ^ cette heure 
que je m’en vois priva Je vous avoue que j’en suis 
extremement abbattu, malgr^ tout ce que ma raison, ou 
mes amis, peuvent m’offirir de consolations sur ce sujet. 

Votre ^leve est en Allemagne, courant les cours de 
I’empire, dans son chemin d, Hanovre. Je ne suppose 
point qu’il y prenne ces couches de vernis, que Paris 
n’a pu lui donner, et dont vous paroissez faire si pen 
de cas, mais que je crois trra ndcessaires dans le cours 
du monde. Il retournera surement ^ la source ou il 
a pris le peu qu’il a, et oii il peut seulement, et exclu- 
sivement, prendre ce qui lui manque encore, e’est-^ 
dire qu’il viendra encore vous faire sa cour A Paris, 
n vous est uniquement redevable, Madame, de ee qu’il 
a de passable ; il le sent bien, je puis vous en assurer ; 
et pour ma reconnoissance, soy ez bien persuad^e, qu’elle 
ne finira qu’avec mes jours. 
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A M. LE BAEOX DE KREUNIA^GEN. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 387.) 

4 Blackheath, ce 7 Juille^ 1752. 

Que vous dirai-je, mon eher Baron ? sourd et soli- 
taire, ennuy6 de moi-m^me, je ne puis qu’ennuyer les 
autres. Get endroit, que j’avois destine aux dou- 
ceurs de la soci4t4 en y rassemblant sucee^iyement 
quelques amis, est devenu it pr&ent le lieu de mon exil 
de toute soci^t^. Un sourd est un banni, un proscrit, 
partout oil il est, puisqu’au crime pr6s, il n’y a pas la 
moindre diflf^rence entre celui, k qui personne ne veut 
parler, et celui, qui ne pent entendre personne. J’ai 
beau avoir recours ^ la philosophie, et tdcber de me 
d^dommager par les sens qui me restent, de celui que 
je n’ai plus; j’ai beau lire, dcrire, me promener 4 
pied et ^ cbeval, ce n’est plus cboix, c’est necessity 
par cons^uent c’est sans agrement; et m^me avee 
tout cela, dans le eours de vingt-quatre beures, il reste 
un grand vuide. Mais en voil^ dej^ trop sur mon 
propre sujet; votre amiti6, qui en a StS la cause, en 
doit faire aussi I’exeuse. 

Les sourds sont bayards sur le papier ; ils en ont 
tout le loisir. Pour moi, je ne juge des ouvrages que 
par le plus ou le moins de plaisir qu’ils me donnent en 
mon petit particulier, et j’ose mdme dire, k la face de 
tons les p4dans de I’univers, que les ^pitres et les satires 
de Pope ont tout le bon sens et toute la justesse, avec 
mille fois plus d’esprit que celles d’Horaee. Je dirai 
encore que le theatre Frangois est infiniment sup^iieur 
au Grec ou au Latin. Je dirai aussi que le divin 
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Homere m’ennuye fort souvent, que le Docteur Swift 
vaut mieux que Liueien, et que Tacite, de tous les 
historiens du monde, est mon favori. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 242.) 

London, July 14, 1752. 

Mt deae Lobd, 

I KSTOW the gentleness, the humanity, and the 
tenderness of your nature too well to doubt of your 
grief, and I know the object of it* too well to blame 
it. Ho; in such eases it is a commendable, not a 
blamable passion, and is always inseparable from a 
heart that is capable of friendship or love. I there- 
fore offer you no trite, and always unavailing, argu- 
ments of consolation ; but, as any strong and pre- 
vailing passion is apt to make us neglect or forget for 
the time our most important duties, I must remind 
you of two in particxilar, the neglect of which would 
render your grief, instead of pious, criminal : I mean 
your duty to your children as a father, and to your 
diocese as a Bishop. Your care of your children 
must be doubled, in order to repair as far as possible 
their loss, and the public trust of your flock must not 
suffer from a personal and private concern. These 
incumbent and necessary duties will sometimes sus- 
pend, and at last mitigate, that grief, which I confess 
mere reason would not : they are equally moral and 
Christian duties, which I am sure no consideration 
upon earth will ever make you neglect. May your 

* The death of Mrs. Chenevix, the Bishop’s wife. 
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assiduous discharge of them insensibly lessen that 
affliction, which, if indulged, would jirove as fatal to 
you and your family, as it must be vain and unavail- 
ing to her whose loss you justly lament ! I am, with 
the greatest truth and affection, my dear Lord, 

Yours, &C. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 122.) 

Blackheath, July 24, 0. S. 1752. 

Deae Datkoxles, 

I MOST heartily congratulate you upon the safe 
arrival of my godson, and Madame Dayroll^ upon 
his civil departure; but as for himself, considering 
the place he has left, and that which he is come into, 
I suspend my congratulations, but most sincerely 
wish that he may have great reason to receive, and 
his friends to make him, those congratulations three- 
score years hence. When one is in the world, one 
must make the best of it ; but, considering what that 
best is upon the whole, I doubt it is only making the 
best of a bad bargain. However, may that b^t be as 
good to him as it ever has been, or can be, to anybody ! 

^ iSt ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A propos, pray give me credit for whatever is 
proper to be done with regard to nurses, midwives, 
Ac., and do for me whatever you are to do for mon 
compare* 

I am very far from resolving not to try the Eynd- 
hoven farmer,t but as all his skill can only consist in 

* The second god-father to Mr. Dayrolles’s son was the Duke of 
Newcastle. t Famous for curing deafness. 
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a nostrum or two, wliieh lie indiscriminately makes 
use of, I postpone that trial, till I have first taken all 
regular steps to no purpose. I have just now begun 
fiimigations, from which I am promised wonders. 
Pumping at Bath is to he the next step ; and, in case 
of necessity, even electrification is to be tried. For 
my own part, I expect no considerable relief, and rely 
much more upon my own temper and philosophy to 
bear my misfortune tolerably, than I do upon any 
medicines to remove it. I suppose you have seen 
your old friend Lady Coventry, who made her hus- 
band take the route of Flanders to Paris, in order, as 
she said, to make her court to you. Geht, Tie sent pas 
son vieux Dayrolles, enjin, m&ux, jeune, et heUe, Day- 
rolles, ftissiez, vous dix mille, je suis votre tres fiddle 
set'vitewr. 


A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 277.) 

Sl Londres, ce 20 AoOt, V. S. 1752. 

Si un sourd pouvoit avoir de la consolation, vous 
m’en auriez donn4, Madame, par la derniere lettre que 
vous m’avez fait Thonneur de m’ecrire. Les choses 
flatteuses que vous m’y dites, et les graces avec les- 
quelles vous les dites, aidfe de mon amour propre, qui 
ne manque jamais de venir au secours de ces sortes de 
choses, auroient bien pu s4duire mon esprit ; mais les 
sens sent bien plus opinifitres, ils raisonnent plus juste, 
et connoissent pr^is^ment leur etendue, et leurs 
homes. J’en ai presque perdu un, et je ne puis, m^me 
avec votre secours, me faire illusion 14-dessus. Mais, 
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si vous le vouliez, vous pourriez m’en procurer quelque 
d^ommagement ; ce seroit en occupant mes yeux, et 
mon esprit, par le nombre et la longueur de vos let- 
tres, qui me recompenseroient Men de ce que j’ai perdu 
du c6M de I’ouie. 

Je vous felicite de tout mon cceur, Madame de la 
convalescence de Monseigneur le Dauphin. II me 
semble que I’alarme que la France a eue de sa mala- 
die, devroit introduire, chez vous, I’inoculation de la 
petite v^role. EUe est gen4ralement etablie chez nous, 
et pas un de cent n’en est mort, au lieu que, de la 
petite v^role naturelle, on compte un de sept ; d’ail- 
leurs, personne absolument n’en est gSM : je sais que 
VOS pr^tres s’y opposent, orient au p^eh4 mortel, et 
disent Men des sottises la-dessus. ndtr^ ont 

d’abord fait la m^me chose, mais on les u laiss4 crier, 
et on n’en a pas moins fait pour cela. En effet, sur 
leurs propres principes, les saign&s et les purgations 
par precaution ne sont-elles pas egalement criminelles? 
Si on mettoit quelque taxe sur I’inoculation qui fut 
appropriee au patrimoine de I’^glise, je m’engage que 
ces Messieurs en feroient I’eioge. Introduisez cette 
coutume hardiment, Madame, en depit de votre Direc- 
teur, et en faveur de Mademoiselle votre derniere fille, 
dont je ne voudrois pas que le teint fut gdM. 
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A MOXSIEUK DE VOLTAIRE (axobs a 
Berliit). 

(Letters, vol. iii. p. 343.) * 

& Londres, ce 27 Aojit, V. S. 1752. 

Monsieur, 

Je m’interesse infiniment h tout ce qui touelie Mon- 
sieur Stanhope, qui aura I’honneur de vous rendre 
cette lettre; c’est pourquoi je prends la liberte de 
Yous le presenter ; je ne peux pas lui en donner une 
preuve plus convainquante. II a beaucoup lu, il a 
beaueoup vu, s’il I’a bien dig^re voil^ ce que je ne 
sgais pas ; il n’a que vingt ans. II a d6j^ dtd ^ Berlin 
il y a quelques ann^es, et c'est pourquoi il y retourne 
^ present ; ear I, cette beure on reirient au Nord par 
les m^mes raisons pour lesquelles on alloit il n’y a pas 
longtems au Sud. 

Permettez, Monsieur, que je vous remereie du plaisir 
et de Finstruction que m’a donnd votre Histoire du 
Siecle de Louis XIV. Je ne I’ai lu encore que quatre 
fois, e’est que je voudrois Toublier un peu avant la 
cinquieme, mais je vois que cela m’est impossible; 
j’attendrai done I’augmentation que vous nous en avez 
promis, mais je vous supplie de ne me la pas faire 
attendre longtems. Je croyois sgavoir passablement 
I’Histoire du Siecle de Louis XIV. moyennant les 
milliers d’histoires, de Mdmoires, d’ Anecdotes, &c., que 
j’en avois lu, mais vous m’avez bien montr^ que je 
m’^tois trompd, et que je n’en avois qu’une id^e tr^ 
confuse ^ bien des %ards, et trfe fausse ^ bien d’autres. 
Que je vous sgais grd sur tout, Monsieur, du jour dans 

*This letter, being one of introduction for Mr, Stanhope, has 
hitherto been printed in the series of letters to him. 
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lequel vous avez mis les folies et les fureurs des sectes ! 
Vous employez eontre ces fous oa imposteurs les 
armes convenables ; d’en employer d’autres ce seroit 
les imiter : c’est par le ridicule qu’il faut les attaquer, 
c’est par le mepris qu’il faut les punir. A propos de 
ces fous, je vous envoie d-jointe une piece sur leur 
sujet par le feuDoeteur Swift, laquelle jecrois ne vous 
d4plaira pas.* Elle n’a jamais ete imprimee, vous en 
devinerez bien la raison, mais elle est autbentique. 
J’en ai roiiginal &rit de sa propre main. Son Ju- 
piter, au jour du jugement, les traite a-peu-pr^ 
comme vous les traitez, et eomme ils le meritent. 

Au reste, Monsieur, je vous dirai francbement, que 
je suis embarrass^ sur votre sujet, et que je ne peux pas 
me decider sur ce que je soubaiterois de votre part. 
Quand je lis votre dernide bistoire, je voudrois que 
vous fussiez toujours bistorien; mais quand je lis 
votre Borne Sauv4e (toute mal imprimee et d^figur^e 
qu’elle est) je vous voudrois toujours poete. J’avoue 
pourtant qu’il vous reste encore une bistoire S, fcrire 
^gne de votre plume, et dont votre plume est seule 
digne. Vous nous avez donnd il y a longtems I’bis- 
toire du plus grand Furieux (je vous demande par- 
don si je ne peux pas dire du plus grand Hd(«) de 
I’Europe."}" Vous nous avez donn^ en dernier lieu, 
I’bistoire du plus grand Boi ; donnez nous, b pr&ent, 
I’bistoire du plus grand et du plus bonnSte Homme de 

*This piece of poetry is entitled “The Day of Judgment,” and 
thus begins : 

“ With a whirl of thought oppressed 

“ I sunk from reverie to rest.” 

It is included in the modern editions of Swift’s Works (vol. xiv. p. 
267, ed. 1814). 

t Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. 
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TEurope, que je croirois d^grader en appellant B,oi.* 
Vous I’avez toojours devant vos yeux, rien ne tous 
seroit plus facile ; sa gloire n’exigeant pas votre in- 
vention poetique, mais pouvant se reposer en toute 
sliret^ sur votre verity historiqiie. II n’a rien ^ de- 
mander 4 son liistorien, que son premier devoir comme 
historien, qui est, J/e quid falsi dieere avdeat, ne quid 
veri own audeat. Adieu, Monsieur, je vois bien que 
je dois vous admirer de plus en plus tous les jours, 
mais aussi je s§ais bien que rien ne pourra jamais 
ajouter 4 I’estime et 4 I’attacbement avee lesquels je 
suis actuellement. Votre, Ac. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, September 15, 1752. 

Dear Dateolxes, 

In the first place I make my compliments to my 
godson, who I hope sucks and sleeps heartily, and 
evacuates properly, which is all that can yet be desired 
or expected from him. Though you, like a prudent 
father, I find, carry your thoughts a great deal farther, 
and are already forming the plan of his education, 
you have still time to consider of it, but yet not so 
much as people commonly think, for I am very sure 

* Frederick the Second of Prussia. It appears that between his 
Majesty and Lord CSiesterfield there was a frequent interchange of 
compliments and expressions of regard. Many years later, after the 
Seven Years’ War, Monaienr Dutens states : “ En me cong6diant le 
“ Boi me dit : ‘ Je n’ai qu’un ami en Angleterre, tfest Milord Chester- 
“ ‘ field ; je vous prie de Ini friiie mes complimeus.’ ” (M^moires d’un 
Voys^eur qui se repose, vol. L p. 379.) 
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that children, are eaj)able of a certain degree of edu- 
cation long before they are commonly thought to be 
so. At a year and a half old, I am persuaded, that a 
child might be made to comprehend the injustice of 
torturing flies and strangling birds ; whereas, they are 
commonly encouraged in both, and their hearts hard- 
ened by habit. There is another thing, which, as 
your family is, I suppose, constituted, may he taught 
him very early, and save him trouble and you expense 
— mean languages. Y ou have certainly some F rench 
servants, men or maids, in your house. Let them be 
chiefly about him when he is six or seven months 
older, and speak nothing but French to him, while 
you and Madame Dayrolles speak nothing to him but 
English : by which means those two languages will 
be equally familiar to him. By the time that he is 
three years old, he will be too heavy and too active 
for a maid to carry or to follow him, and one of your 
footmen must necessarily he appointed to attend him. 
Let that footman be a Saxon, who speaks nothing but 
German, and who will, of course, teach him German 
without any trouble. A Saxon footman costs no more 
than one of any other country, and you have two or 
three years to provide yourself with one upon a va- 
cancy. German will, I fear, he always a useflil lan- 
guage for an Englishman to know, and it is a very 
difficult one to learn any other way than by habit. 
Some silly people will, I am sure, tell you, that you will 
confound tlie poor child so with these different lan- 
guages, that he will jumble them all together, and 
speak no one well ; and this will be true for five or 
six years ; but then he will separate them of himself, 
and speak them all perfectly. This plan, I am sure. 
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is a right one for the first seven years ; and before the 
expiration of that time we will think farther. 

My boy has been a good while at Hanover : he 
kissed the King’s hand, which was all I expected or 
desired. Visage de bois, you take for granted, et 
c’itoit dam les farmes. But the Duke of Newcastle 
has been most excessively kind and friendly to him : 
had him always to dine with him, even en famille ; 
and has even suggested to me a very advantageous 
foreign commission for him, which I hope and believe 
will take place. Between you and me (pray do not 
mention it yet to any mortal living), it is to succeed 
Sir James Gray at Venice, as Besident, Sir James 
being appointed the King’s Envoy at Naples. This 
is a much better thing than I either asked or could 
have hoped for. It will initiate him in the trade and 
routine of business, without exposing him to the ill 
consequences of any slips, errors, or inadvertencies of 
youth and inexperience ; for there will be little for 
him to do there, and nothing of importance, and yet 
it will teach him the forms, the trin-tran, and the 
outlines of his trade. Besides, that to be able to date 
from Resident at twenty years old, will give him a 
very early rank and seniority in his profession. I am 
really most extremely obliged to the Duke of New- 
castle, and will show him that I am so if ever I have 
an opportunity. He is now gone to Brunswick, and 
from thence goes to pass the Carnival at Berlin. He 
will kiss your hands at Brussels in March or April, 
unless the Venetian affair should require his return 
here before that time, or an election of a King of the 
Romans should call him to Frankfort ; for I cannot 
help thinking, notwithstanding what I read in the 
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newspapers, and what you hint in your last, but that 
there will be a King of the Romans elected before it 
is long. That affair has been too eagerly and publicly 
pursued to be now dropped without ridicule and dis- 
grace. At bottom, the Court of Vienna must ear- 
nestly wish it, and its pretended indifference was merely 
to throw the whole expense upon us. We hare been 
haggling all this time about it with the Court of Vi- 
enna, which, I suppose, will at last be prevailed with 
to do something, and we shall, according to custom, 
do all the rest. The Electors, who are to be paid for 
it, as those of Palatine and Cologne, will be paid in a 
few ducats and a great many guineas ! 

I leave my hermitage at Blackheath next week for 
Bath, where I am to bathe and pump my head ; but 
I doubt it is with deaf people as with poets, when the 
head must be pumped little good comes of it. How- 
ever, I will try everything, just as I take a chance in 
every lottery, not expecting the great prize, but only 
to be within the possibility of having it. My com- 
pliments to Madame Dayrolles, who, I am told, looks 
next May. Adieu, mon cher enfant ! 

I have paid the ten guineas, for which you gave me 
credit, to your treasurer. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

{'Now first printed entire.) 

Bath^ October 7, 1752. 

Deab Daykoixes, 

Before this packet will reach you, another little 
round packet of mine probably will; I mean, Mr. 
Stanhope, who, by a letter of the 26 th of September, 

Voi. IV. 4 
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wMcli I have just received from him from Hanover, 
acquaints me, that he is setting out to make his court 
to you at Brussels. I know your friendship for me 
too well to want any new proofs of it ; and therefore 
I do very seriously insist, whatever either your friend- 
ship to me, or your attention to him, might otherwise 
make you intend, that you do not make him lodge in 
your house. Let him he your guest at dinner or sup- 
per, as often as you please, but very positively no 
longer. A dissipated young fellow of twenty is a 
very improper piece of furniture in a regular family. 
In short, m un vnot comme en mille, all ceremony 
apart, I will not have him lodge in your house. Au 
resfe, I put him entirely into your hands, do whatever 
else you wiU with him. Thrust him into company, 
and give him up to some Madame de Lursay, qudque 
coqmtte un peu sur le retour et aguerrie, qui le dicrot- 
tera, if such a one there is at Brussels. Pray inform 
him a little of the affairs of the barri^re and tarif, 
which are not of a secret nature; and inform me 
truly, and de bonne foi, how you find him now. Has 
he better air, address, and manners, than when you 
saw him last?* I beg of you to reprimand him seri- 

* The following is Mr. Dayrolles’s reply to these inquiries : “ I think 
“ Mr. Stanhope a good deal improved in his manners and address. 

“ However, I must confess, when one thinks of the great pattern he 
“ ought naturally to take after, one is rather surprised to find that he 
"has not acquired a greater degree of perfection in that bewitching 
“ art, which nobody ever possessed with so much success as your Lord- 
“ ship. This negative fault in my friend does not proceed from any 
"awkwardness or Tnauvaise honte, nor did he seem in the least embar- 
" rassed with some ladies that supped one night with him at our house ; 
“but he shows, methinks, too much indifference for the fair sex, and 

“does not endeavour sufficiently to make himself agreeable.'' ^To 

Lord Chesterfield, November 3, 1752. MS. Letters. 
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ously if lie has not As being mine, look upon him 
as your own ; as I should look upon my god-son as 
mine, being yours, were he with me, and of an age to 
be rebuked and reprimanded for his good. 

I have been here now just a week, blistering, pump- 
ing and drinking ; by all which I think I have gained 
a little, though very little, as to my hearing. 

Yours. 

To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Bath, October 18, 1752. 

DeAE DATEOEIiES, 

Yoitb last letter of the 6th, and my last of the 
10th, crossed one another somewhere upon the road, 
for I received yours four days after I had sent mine. 
I think I rather gain ground by the waters and other 
medicines; but, if I do, it is but slowly, and by 
inches. I hear the person who sits or stands near 
me, and who directs his voice in a straight line to 
me; but I hear no part of a mixed conversation, 
and consequently am no part of society. However, 
I bear my misfortune better than I believe most other 
people would; whether from reason, philosophy, or 
constitution, I will not pretend to decide. If I have 
no very cheerful, at least I have no melancholy, 
moments. Books employ most of my hour's agree- 
ably ; and some few objects, within my own narrow 
circle, excite my attention enough to preserve me from 
ennui. 

The chief of those objects is now with you ; and I 
am very glad that he is, because I expect, from your 
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friendsliip, a true and confidential account of him. 
You will have time to analyse him ; and I do beg of 
you to tell me the worst, as well as the best, of your 
discoveries. When evils are incurable, it may be the 
part of one friend to conceal them from another ; but 
at his age, when no defect can have taken so deep a 
root as to be immoveable, if proper care be taken, the 
friendly part is rather to tell me his defects than his 
perfections. I promise you, upon my honour, the 
most inviolable secrecy. Among the defects, that 
possibly he may have, I know one that I am sure he 
has ; it is, indeed, a negative fault, a fault of omission ; 
but still it is a very great fault, with regard to the 
world. He wants that engaging address, those pleas- 
ing manners, those little attentions, that air, that 
abord, and those graces which all conspire to make 
that first advantageous impression upon people’s 
minds, which is of such infinite use through the 
whole course of life. It is a sort of magic power, 
which prepossesses one at firat sight in favour of that 
person, makes one wish to be acquainted with him, 
and partial to all he says and does. I will maintain 
it to be more useful in business than in love. This 
most necessary varnish we want too much : pray 
recommend it strongly. 

I. have heard no more of the Venetian affair, nor 
do I suppose that I shall till the Duke of IHewcastle 
comes over. I hope it will do, and have but one 
reason to fear that it will not. I look upon it as the 
making of his fortune, and putting him early in a 
situation from whence he may in time hope to climb 
up to any. 

He has, I dare say, already told you himself, how 
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exceedingly kind the Duke of Newcastle was to kim 
at Hanover, for he wrote me word with transports of 
it. Faites un peu valoir cehx, when you happen either 
to see or to write to his Grace, but only as from your- 
self and historically. Add too, that you observe that 
I was extremely affected with it. In truth, I do in- 
tend to give him to the two brothers for their own ; 
and have nothing else to ask of either, but their 
acceptance of him. In time he may possibly not be 
quite useless to them. I have given him such an 
education, that he may be of use to any Court ; and 
I will give him such a provision, that he shall be a 
burthen to none. 

As for my god-son, who, I assure you without com- 
pliment, enjoys my next warmest wishes, you go a 
little too fast, and think too far beforehand. No plan 
can possibly be now laid down for the second seven 
years. His own natural turn and temper must be 
first discovered, and your then situation will and 
ought to decide his destination. But I will add one 
consideration with regard to these first seven years. 
It is this. Pray let my god-son never know what a 
blow or a whipping is, unless for those things for 
which, were he a man, he would deserve them ; such as 
lying, cheating, making mischief, and meditated malice. 
In any of those cases, however young, let him be most 
severely whipped. But either to threaten or whip 
him for falling down, bep — g himself, or not standing 
still to have his head combed, and his face washed, is 
a most unjust and absurd severity ; and yet all these 
are the common causes of whipping. This hardens 
them to punishment, and confounds them as to the 
causes of it ; for, if a poor child is to be whipped 
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equally for telling a lie, or for a snotty nose, he must 
of course think them equally criminal. Keason him, 
by fair means, out of all those things, for which he 
will not be the worse man ; and flog him severely for 
those things only, for which the law would punish 
him as a man. 

I have ordered Mr. Stanhope to pass six weeks in 
Flanders, making Brussels his head quarters. I think 
he cannot know it as he should do in less time ; for I 
would have him see all the considerable towns there, 
and be acquainted and faufile at Brussels, where there 
is a great deal of good company, and, as I hear, a 
very polite Court. — ^From thence he is to go to Holland 
for three months. Pray put him aufait of the Hague, 
which nobody can do better, than you. I shall put 
him into Kreuningen’s hands there, for the reading, 
and the constitutional part of the Eepublic, of which 
I would have him most thoroughly informed. If, by 
any letters, you can be of use to him there, I know 
you will. I would fain have him know everything of 
that country, of that Government, of that Court, and 
of that people, perfecdy well. Their affairs and ours 
always have been, and always will be, intimately 
blended ; and I should be very sorry that, like nine 
in ten of his countrymen, he should take Holland to 
be the Eepublic of the seven United Provinces, and 
the States-General for the Sovereign. 

Lord Coventry has used your friend Lady Coventry 
very brutally at Paris, and made her cry more than 
once in public. On the contrary, your other friend, 
Ijady Caroline,* has si Men morigini my kinsman, that 
no French husband ever behaved better. Mais d, force 
* Petersham. 
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d’etre sourdje d&viem haxard ; so a good niglit to you 
witli Madame Davrolles ; and I tliiuk that is wishing 
you both very well. Yours. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Xow first printed entire.) 

Batk. October 25, 1752. 

Deae Daykolees, 

I HAVE this instant received yours of the 17th. If 
you are not partial to what belongs to me, I will hope, 
hy your account, that your little friend is improved in 
his air and mannere ; there was undoubtedly great 
room for it. As I find that you expect the Duke of 
Newcastle soon at Brussels, I will put you an fait of 
that whole afifair, which I hinted to you in a former 
letter, and in which should his Grace speak to you 
about it, if you can lend us a helping hand, I am 
sure you will. 

When your little friend went to Hanover, I gave 
him a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, recommending 
him only in general to his Grace’s favour and protec- 
tion, and hinting only at some foreign destination en 
terns et lieu. To this I received from the Duke him- 
self the kindest answer imaginable, in which he pointed 
out to me the Kesidency at Venice, eventually, and in 
case Lord Holderness, in whose department it was, 
were not engaged. I returned him a letter of thanks 
for such a mark of his friendship, and expressed to 
him the infinite satisfaction it would give me to see 
the boy so very advantageously placed at bis first set- 
ting out in the profession for which I have always de- 
signed and educated him. There the affair r^ts, and 
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I do not expect to hear anything more of it till after 
the Duke of Newcastle’s return to England, when I 
suppose he will speak to Lord Holdemess about it 
himself. If the thing succeeds, it will make me 
happier, than, in my present situation, any one other 
thins in the world could make me, for it would he the 
making the boy’s fortune in his way at once. If it 
does not succeed, I do not doubt, from the very friendly 
manner in which the Duke of Newcastle has acted, 
but that he will in time think of something else for 
him, though nothing can be half so good as this. 
Therefore, should you be talked to about it, press that 
individual situation as far as you can. Av, reste, I 
have not told the party concerned one word of it, and 
pray do not you, for at that age a thing of that kind 
but barely mentioned, is looked upon as done, and 
would be particularly so by him, who already boasts 
from the Duke of Newcastle’s kindness to him at 
Hanover, that he is son enfant gate. If he does not 
divert himself so well at Brussels, as from the reputa- 
tion of Brussels one might expect, he will only have 
the more time to inform himself of the very many 
things that he ought to know relatively to Flanders. 
I am as much obliged to you for your intentions to 
lodge him in your hotel, as if he were actually lodged 
there ; but I do seriously and earnestly insist that he 
be not your lodger. When he comes even to London, 
he shall not lodge in my house, though it is full big 
enough to hold him: but youth and spirits never do well 
Tinder the same roof with age and gravity. Do not think 
from this, that I call you an old fellow. God forbid ! 
but you will allow yourself to be something older, and 
rather graver, than a boy of not quite one and twenty. 
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I think I gain a little ground by pumping my head, 
and by all the other operations which I undergo here ; 
but it is very little. Adieu, mon eher enfant 

Youis. 

To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Worts, vol. iv. p. 133.) 

Bath, October 30, 1752. 

Dear Dayroeles, 

I AM very sure that you are much more concerued 
than I am at the accident that hapjiened between you 
and Marquis de Botta relatively to my boy."^ My 
greatest concern arises from the apprehensions that it 
may possibly affect you at that formal Court; if it 
does not, there is no harm done. You conducted 
yourself, in the whole affair,, with all the prudence of 
a man much less irascible than you naturally are, es- 
pecially where your friends are concerned. As for 

* It appears that Mr. Stanhope, having come to Brussels, and hav- 
ing been introduced to the Emperor’s representative, Prince Charles 
of Liorraine, a violent remonstrance was made in consequence by the 
Imperial Minister, Marquis Botta. He attacked me,” says Mr. Pay- 
rolles, “ in a manner I little expected, on the irregularity of my be- 
haviour in presenting to his Royal Highness, the Emperor’s own 
“brother, a person of Mr. Stanhope’s birth ; in consequence of which 
“ he had himself invited him to dine at his table on the most solemn 

“occasion I told him I did not see why a gentleman who had 

“ been well received by the Kings of Sicily and Poland, who had been 
presented by Lord Albemarle to the King of Prance, and by the 
Puke of ITewcastle to the King of England, might not have the 
“ honour likewise of being presented to Prince Charles of Lorraine.” 
(To Lord Chesterfield, October 20, 1752. MS. Letters.) The result 
was, however, that on the one hand Marquis Botta agreed to keep the 
matter secret and to make no public objection, and on the other hand 
Mr. Payrolles prevailed upon Mr. Stanhope to set off immediately 
from Brussels. 
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the boy himself, people in his situation must some- 
times expect disagreeable things of that nature ; and 
I have made use of this incident in my letter to him,* 
to shew him how necessary it is for him to counter- 
balance this disadvantage by superior merit and knowl- 
edge. He has desired to go again to Paris ; which I 
have very willingly consented to, as he is received 
there in the best companies, and employed by Lord 
Albemarle in the most secret correspondence. — ^This 
incident makes me still more desirous than before, that 
the Duke of Newcastle’s proposal for him may take 
place; which, together with his being in Parliament, 
as he will be in the next, will put an end to all these 
discussions. Adieu ; I have pelted you lately with so 
many letters, that you will be afraid, for some time, of 
every post from England. Yours. 


A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 279.) 

a Londres, ce 11 Novembre, V. S, 1752. 

VoTRE petit galopia yous aura, a coup sur, dej^ fait 
sa cour, pour la troisidme fois, 4 Paris. Je ne comptois 
pas qu’il y retourndt encore si t6t ; il devoit hiverner 
^ La Haye, mais il m’a pri4 si instamment, et m^me 
d’une manidre si touchante, de vouloir hien lui per- 
mettre de passer encore an moins une partie de cet 
hiver ^ Paris, que je n’ai pu lui refuser ; et au fond, 
j’ai 4te bien aise de lui voir cette envie, que je consi- 
dere comme une preuve de son bon gotit. Pour obte- 
nir plus fecilement mon consentement, il m’a promit 

* That letter is missing. 
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de travailler assidutaent a aequerir ces couelies clu beau 
vernis, qui sent si n&essaires it tout le rnoude,. er dont 
il a plus besoin que tout autre; aa moins il ne tieudra 
qu’a iui de les prendre. S’il pent proScer des nieilleurs 


modeles, il vous verra, et vos amis ; si, en echange, 
YOus souliaitiez d'apprendre le bon ton, les agremens, 
et les graces du corps Germanique, ii doii etre en etat 
de vous les enseigner, ayant ir&juente les Cours d’une 
demi-dor.zaine d'Eleetears, et d’une soixantaine de 
Princes dii saint empire Pomain. An reste, Madame, 
je vous en supplie, ne ie menagez point, dites-lui forte- 
meut ses verites, ne lui passez rien, il vous en croira 
plus que tout autre, et par consequent en profitei’a plus. 

L’interet, que vous daignez prendre a ce qui me 
touebe, m’oblige de vous dire deux mots au sujet de ma 
ebetive sante, qui d’ailleumne vaut jias la peine qu’on 
en parle. Ces eaux m’ont fait quelque bien ; j’entends 
mieux que je ne faisois quand je suis venu ici, mais 
pas encore assez bien pour etre rebabilitd comme 
membre de la soeiete. Je n’en tends que quand on 
m’adresse la parole, et qu’il n’y a pas d’autre bruit, 
e’est-a-dire, que je n’entends que dans les tete-a-tetes ; 
et b^las ! les t^te-^-tetes ne sont plus de mon ressort. 
Que mon sort seroit triste, si je n’avois pas du gout 
pour la lecture, qui me fait souvent oublier, pendant 
que j’y suis, que je ne suis plus bon ^ autre cbose. A 
tout %e, il faut cberir les illusions eonsolautes ou 
agr&bles ; dans la jeunesse, elles se pr&entent, dans 
la vieillesse, il les faut chereber, ou meme en faire, et 
avec tout cela, I’ennui en est I’appanage. Pour ne 
vous pas communiquer une partie du mien, je vous 
donne le bon soir, Madame, et meme sans vous dire 
ce que je vous suis. 
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To ALDERMAN FAULKNER. 

(Works, voL iv. Appendix, p. 77.) 

Bath, November 11, 1752. 

My good Feiend, 

You judged very rightly (as you always do) in 
thinking that I have the greatest esteem for tlie works 
of the Bishop of Cloyne, and you acted very kindly 
(as you always do too) in sending them to me. I have 
since received them from the Bishop himself, but felo- 
niously printed in London by Tomson and Draper, 
and like most stolen goods strangely altered and dis- 
guised, as well by larger and whiter paper, as by ink 
of the blackest dye. I always expect your pacquets 
with impatience, and receive them with pleasure ; but 
that pleasure would be much more complete, if some 
productions of your own now and then accompanied 
the excellent ones which you send me of other people. 
I must freely tell you that you have been long enough 
the celebrated and successful man midwife of other 
people’s conceptions; and it is now high time that 
you should take up the other end of the business, and 
beget, conceive, and bear fruit, yourself The most 
illustrious of your predecessors did so. The Stephens’s, 
the Alduses, and many others, acted as men-midwives 
to the greatest authors, but then they acted as men 
too, and begot, as well as delivered : and indeed there 
is such a relation and connection between these two 
operations, that it is next to impossible that one, who 
has been so able as you have been in the one, should 
be deficient in the other. You have, moreover, one 
advantage which the greatest of your typographical 
predecessors had not. They were never personally 
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acquainted with Horace, Yirgil, Cicero, and others, 
whose productions they brought to light, but were 
obliged to exhibit them in the, always imperfect, often 
deformed, state in which they found them, in ragged 
and worm-eaten vellum and parchment. Whereas 
you have been always at the fountain-head ; you have 
not only printed and read, but you have heard Swift, 
Berkeley, and all the best authors of the Irish Augus- 
tan age. You have conversed with, you have been 
informed, and to my knowledge consulted, by them. 
Should you ask me, my friend, what sort of work I 
would particularly point out to you, I can only answer, 
consult your genius, which will best direct you ; if it 
does not lead you, or rather hurry you, whether you 
will or not, into poetry, do not attempt veree, but take 
the more common manner of writing, which is prose. 
Cicero himself had better have done so. A Typo- 
graphia JBJihemiea, which no man in the kingdom is 
more capable of doing well than yourself, would be a 
useful work, and becoming your character. I do not 
recommend to you any ludicrous performances ; they 
must flow naturally, or they are good for nothing; 
and though, were it only by your long and amicable 
collision with Sheridan, Delany, Swift, and others, 
you must he very strongly impregnated with particles 
of wit and humour, yet I take your natural turn to be 
grave and philosophical. A collection of Anas would 
admit of all subjects, and in a volume or two of Swift- 
iana, you might both give and take a sample of your- 
self, by slipping in some Faulkneriana ; the success of 
which would, I am persuaded, engage you to go 
further. Bio^iaphy should in my mind be your 
next step, for which you appear to he thoroughly 
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qualified, by the clear and impartial accounts whicli 
your hebdomadal labours give of the deaths of all 
people of note. History would soon follow, which in 
truth you have been writing these many years, though 
perhaps without thinking so. What is history but a 
collection of facts and dates ? Your Journal is a col- 
lection of facts and dates ; then, what is your Journal 
but history ? Our fidend the Chief Baron, with whom 
I have often talked upon this subject, has always 
agreed with me, that in the fitness of things it was 
necessary you should be an author ; and I am very 
sure, that if you consult him he will join with me in 
exhorting you to set about it forthwith. Whenever 
you assume that character, I claim a very strong 
dedication with the first copy of the work, as an old 
friend, which, joking apart, I sincerely am, and 

Your humble servant. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOKD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 243.) 

Bath, November 11, 1752. 

Mt deae Lord, 

This is only to ask you how you do, and what you 
do, in both which I need not tell you how truly I 
interest myself. The former depends a great deal 
upon the latter; if you are, alternately, attentively 
employed, and agreeably amused, you will probably, 
considering your sobriety and temperance, be in very 
good health. Your children are now old enough to 
answer both those ends. Their establishment should 
excite your attention; and their conversation and 
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progressive improvement amuse your leisure tours. 
Your son is of an age to enable you to guess a little 
at liis turn and disposition, and to direct liis educa- 
tion accordingly. If yon would have him be a very 
learned man, you must certainly send him to some 
great school ; but if you would have him a better 
thing, a very honest man, you should have him d 
portie of your own inspection. At those great schools, 
the heart is wholly neglected by those who ought to 
form it, and is consequently left open to temjjtations 
and ill examples ; paternal care and inspection, at- 
tended by proper firmness and authority, may prevent 
great part of that mischief. 

I had a letter the other day from Mr. Simond ; by 
which I find, with great pleasure, that both the col- 
lection and the object of it, the refugees, increase 
daily. If the receiving and retrieving those poor 
people be, as it certainly is, both a moral and politi- 
cal duty, what must be the guilt and madness of those, 
who, by persecution for matters of mere speculation, 
force those poor people to carry their industry, their 
labour, their legs, their arms, to other people, and en- 
rich other countries ! I wonder the French Govern- 
ment does not rather choose to burn them at home, 
than persecute them away into other countries ; it 
would be full as just, and much more prudent. 

These waters, which I have now used six weeks, in 
every way that it is possible to use them, drinking, 
bathing, and pumping, have done my hearing some 
good, but not enough to refit me for social life. I stay 
here a fortnight longer, in hopes of more benefit, 
which my physician promises me strongly ; as I do 
not expect it, if I receive it, it will be the more wel- 
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come. If not, I have both philosophy and religion 
enough to submit to my fiite, without either melan- 
choly or murmur ; for though I can by no means ac- 
count why there is either moral or physical evil in 
the world, yet, conscious of the narrow bounds of 
human understanding, and convinced of the wisdom 
and justice of the Eternal Divine Being, who placed 
them here, I am persuaded that it is fit and right that 
they should be here. 

Adieu, my dear Lord ; believe me most truly and 
affectionately Yours. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, December 4, 1752. 

Dear Dateolles, 

I EETUENED here yesterday from Bath, the better 
in my health, but little so in my hearing, for the stay 
I made there. The bathing and pumping my head 
did me a great deal of good at first, but I gradually 
lost what ground I had gained, and am now just as 
deaf as when I went there. Thus deaf, and not hav- 
ing been four and twenty hours in town, you will 
easily judge that I have seen little, and heard less. 
All that I have heard (and it is true) is, that the 
Prince of Wales’s ffimily are altogether by the ears. 
Lord Harcourt and the Bishop* will resign, and com- 
plain of Stone and Scott. The Princess and the two 
boysf are for the two latter, and the King (though to 

* Dr. Hayter, Bishop of Norwich. 

t The Prince of Wales (afterwards King George the Third) and 
Prince Edward. 
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no purpose) cries, accordez vous, canaille ! -My god- 
son will be mucli better educated without such bustles. 
Princes have long had the exclusive privilege of being 
worse educated than all the rest of mankind. 

Your little friend and servant is at Paris, where he 
will continue three or four months longer, and where 
I hope he will learn more manners and attentions. If 
I can get him into this Parliament for any of the 
vacant boroughs, I will, and that, as you justly ob- 
serve, will remove all difficulties ; but I fear they are 
all engaged. I am hurried at present by visits and 
ceremonies, though, thank God, not by business ; so 
must abruptly wish you all well, and tell you that I 
am, most sincerely, Youi's. 


A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, voL iii. p. 285.) 

a Londres, ce 18 Decembre, 1752. 

Ii. y a quatre mois, que Milady Hervey a eu la 
goutte aux deux mains, ce qu’elle ordonne H la mienne 
de vous dire; je lui ai montr^ votre lettre: elle 
s’impatiente de sa goutte, que ne la fait pourtant plus 
sou&ir S. pr&ent, mais qui lui a affoibli la main, au 
point qu’elle ne pent pas encore tenir la plume. Elle 
vous fait mille complimens. 

Je suis bien aise que votre petit galopin ait gagn4 
un peu du c6t€ de I’air et des maniferes, mais je ne 
comprends point comme quoi il n’a pas gagn4 beau- 

coup davantage, vu qu’§. pr&ent il y a sept ans qu’il a 
Voi.. rv. 6 
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ete dans tons les pays de TEurope, et qu’il y a r^lle- 
ment frequentd tout ce qu’il a de mieux. II devroit 
actuellement avoir, non seulement Tair, la politesse, et 
les attentions necessaires, mais meme le plus beau 
vernis, et tout ce qu’il y a de plus sdduisant dans I’art 
de plaire. Ce n’est pourtant rien moins que cela ; et 
il a encore un furieux chemin 4 faire pour parvenir 
au necessaire. Comment combinez-vous cela, Madame, 
avec I’esprit juste, et la docility que vous lui donnez ? 
Un esprit peut-il 6tre juste, et ne pas voir la n^cessit^ 
de plaire 2 Et peut-il ^tre docile, et n’en pas appren- 
dre les moyens? S’il n’est pas encore, comme vous 
le dites, et comme il n’est que trop vrai, assez persuadd 
de la n^cessit^ de plaire, quand le sera-t-il? Mille 
personnes lui ont assez dit tout ce qu’on pent dire sur 
ce sujet, et j’ai epuis6 cette mati&re dans les lettres que 
je lui ai 4crites depuis quatre ans; mais il y a des 
propositions si ^videntes en elles-mdmes, qu’il n’y a 
pas moyen de les rendre plus claires. 

Je suis revenu des Bains, tout aussi sourd que j’y 
suis all6; je n’ai plus d’esp^rance, et me void biffe 
pour toujours de la someth. Il ne me reste done 
d’autre ressource que la lecture et les rMexions, dont 
les plus flatteuses seront I’amiti^ dont vous avez bien 
voulu m’honorer, et les sentimens d’estime et de recon- 
noissance, avec lesquels je vous donne le bon soir. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOED. 

(Works, Tol. iv. p. 245.) 

London, December 19, 1752. 

Mt deae Loed, 

I AM extremely glad to find, by your last very 
friendly letter, that you enjoy that greatest bluing 
of this life, the health of body and mind. Proper 
exercise is necessary for both; go as little in your 
coach and as much on foot as ever you can, and let 
your paternal and pastoral functions at once share and 
improve the health of your mind. The mind must 
have some worldly objects to excite its attention, other- 
wise it will stagnate in indolence, sink into melan- 
choly, or rise into visions and enthusiasm. Your 
children cannot be in a better way than, by your ac- 
count, they seem to be in at present : your son learns 
what a boy should learn, and your daughters read 
what girls should read — ^history; the former cannot 
know too much, and the latter ought not. 

I am so weary of giving an account of my own 
wretched deafness, that I should not attempt it, did 
not I know that the kind interest which you take in 
whatever concerns me makes you both desire and ex- 
pect it. I am then neither better nor worse than 
when I wrote to you last. I have tried many things, 
and am going on to try many others, but without ex- 
pecting any benefit from any medidne but patience. 
I am. 


Yours, &C. 
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To THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY* 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 333.) 

The humble Petition of Philip Eael of Ches- 

TEKFIELP, EInIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE OedEK 

OF THE GaETEE, 

Sheweth, 

That your Petitioner, being rendered, by deafness, 
as useless and insignificant as most of his equals and 
contemporaries are by nature, hopes, in common with 
them, to share your Majesty’s Eoyal favour and 
bounty ; whereby he may be enabled either to save or 
spend, as he shall think proper, more than he can do 
at present. 

That your Petitioner, having had the honour of 
serving your Majesty in several very lucrative em- 
ployments, seems thereby entitled to a lucrative re- 
treat from business, and to enjoy otium cum dignitate; 
that is, leisure and a large pension. 

Your Petitioner humbly presumes, that he has, at 
least, a common claim to such a pension : he has a 
vote in the most august assembly in the world ; he 
has an estate that puts him above wanting it ; but he 
has, at the same time (though he says it) an elevation 
of sentiment, that makes him not only desire, but 
(pardon, dread Sir, an expression you are used to) 
irmst upon it. 

That your Petitioner is little apt, and always un- 
willing, to speak advantageously of himself; but as, 

* It seems scaxcdy necessary to observe, that the following piece of 
pleasantry was never really sent, nor intended to be sent, to the King. 
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after all, some jastiee is due to one’s self, as well as to 
others, lie begs leave to represent : That his loyalty to 
your Majesty has always been unshaken, even in the 
worst of times ; That, pai'ticularly, in the late unnat- 
ural rebellion, when the Pretender advanced as far as 
Derby, at the head of, at least, three thousand undis- 
ciplined men, the flower of the Scottish nobility and 
gentry, your Petitioner did not join him, as, unques- 
tionably, he might have done, had he been so inclined ; 
but, on the contrary, raised sixteen companies, of one 
hundred men each, at the public expense, in support 
of your Majesty’s undoubted right to the Imperial 
Grown of these Realms; which distinguished proof 
of his loyalty is, to this hour, unrewarded.* 

Your Majesty’s Petitioner is well aware, that your 
Civil List must necessarily be in a low and languid 
state, after the various, frequent, and profuse evacua- 
tions, which it has of late years undergone; but, at 
the same time, he presumes to hope, that this argu- 
ment, which seems not to have been made use of 
against any other pemon whatsoever, shall not, in this 
single case, be urged against him ; and the less as 
he has good reasons to believe, that the deficiencies of 
the Pension-fund are, by no means, the last that will 
be made good by Parliament. 

* A satirical allosion to the conduct at that perigd of the Dukes of 
Bedford, Bolton, and Montagu, Lords Harcourt, Halifejc, and many 
other Peers. Horace Walpole gives the following account of it in a 
note to Sir O. H. Williams’s ballad The Heroes : “ In the time of the 
“ Eebellion these Lords had proposed to raise regiments of their own 
“ dependents, and were allowed ; had they paid them too the service 
“had been noble; being paid by Government obscured a little the 
“merit; being paid without raising them would deserve too coarse a 
“ term. It is certain that not six regiments ever were raised, not four 
“ of which were employed.” 
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Your Petitioner begs leave to observe, Tbat a small 
pension, is disgraceful and opprobrious, as it intimates 
a sbameful necessity on one part, and a degrading 
sort of charity on tbe other: but that a great one 
implies dignity and affluence on one side; on the 
other, regard and esteem ; which, doubtless, your Maj- 
^ty must entertain in the highest degree, for those 
great personages whose respectable names stand upon 
your Eleemosynary list. Your Petitioner, therefore, 
humbly persuades himself, upon this principle, that 
less than three thousand pounds a year will not be 
proposed to him : if made up of gold the more agree- 
able ; if for life, the more marketable. 

Your Petitioner pereuades himself, that your Maj- 
esty will not suspect this his humble application to 
proceed from any mean, interested motive, of which 
he has always had the utmost abhorrence. No, Sir, 
he confesses his own weakne^ ; Honour alone is his 
object ; Honour is his passion ; Honour is dearer to 
him than life. To Honour he has always sacrificed 
all other considerations ; and upon this general prin- 
ciple, singly, he now solicits that honour, which in 
the most shining times distinguished the greatest men 
of Greece, who were fed at the expense of the public. 

Upon this Honour, so sacred to him as a Peer, so 
tender to him as a man, he most solemnly assures 
your Majesty, that, in case you shall be pleased to 
grant him this his humble request, he will gratefully 
and honourably support, and promote with zeal and 
vigour, the worst measure that the worst Minister can 
ever suggest to your Majesty : but, on the other hand, 
should he be singled out, marked, and branded by a 
refusal, he thinks himself obliged in Honour to de- 
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dare, that he will, to the utmost of his power, oppose 
the best and wisest measures that your Majesty your- 
self can ever dictate. 

And your Majesty’s Petitioner will ever pray, <fec. 


To A. B ^T, ESQ. (at Edinbtjegh). 

(Supplemental volume of Works, p. 31.) 

London, Februarv 10, 1753. 

SlE, 

I AM extremely concerned to find the report of 
Lord Sti^athmore’s death* confirmed to me by the 
fevour of your letter of the 31st ultimo. 

As soon as my compliments of condolence to Lady 
Strathmore upon this occasion will be less trouble- 
some, I will beg of you. Sir, to assure her Ladyship 
of the sincere part I take in her misfortune. 

The confidence which my late kinsman f seems to 
have placed in me, by naming me one of the guar- 
dians of his children, deserves a better return on my 
part than I fear I can make. My own infirmities 
(particularly an obstinate deafiiess), the distance of 
place, and my utter ignorance of the present state of 
the children, all concur in making me absolutely unfit 
to advise as to the further progress of their education, 
which they who are acquainted with them (and espe- 
cially Lord Morton) must be the best judges of. 

* Thomas, eighth Earl of Strathmore, succeeded to the title in 1735, 
and died at Glamis Castle, January 18, 1753. 

t The Earls of Strathmore are kinsmen of the Earls of Chesterfield, 
as descending jBrom Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, who married the fourth 
Lord Strathmore, and who was the only surviving child of Philip, 
second Lord Chesterfield, by his second wife — la belle Chesterfield, de- 
scribed in the Mbnwires de Gframmont^ and painted by Sir Peter Lely, 
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One thing I will venture to suggest only. The 
present Lord is seventeen, a good classical scholar, and 
■with a turn to learning. At this age Lady Strath- 
more ‘will probably think it proper to send him either 
to an university or to travel ; and if to an university, I 
should much prefer an university in Scotland to either 
of ours here. 

But, in either case, I would most earnestly recom- 
mend (as well to preserve his understanding from re- 
proach as his person and estate from danger), that he 
he put into the hands of persons who should instil 
into him true and rational principles of government, 
and show him the natural and unalienable rights of 
mankind, in opposition to the absurd, monstrous, and 
impudent doctrines of the ateolute power — ^the divine, 
indefeasible, and hereditary rights of Bangs I Some of 
Lord Strathmore’s family have &llen victims to those 
extravagant notions. May their fall prove a warning 
to the remains of it ! 

I am. Sir, Yours, &c. 


To SOLOMON DAYKOLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 135.) 

London, February 16, O.S. 1753. 

Deae Datkoi<i.es, 

It is true that I have been long silent, and am, 
contrary to custom, two letters in your debt. I would 
have paid better had my specie been better, but it is 
really so bad, that it would be both impudent and 
fraudulent in me to pretend to give it currency ; but, 
since you will take it for the sake of him whose image 
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and inscription it wears, you shall have it, and with 
my wishes that it were better. 

I grow deafer, and consequently more isoU from 
society, every day. I can now say of the world, as the 
man in Hamlet, What is Hecuha to me, or I to Hec- 
uba? My best wishes, however, will attend my 
friends, though all my hopes have left me. I have in 
vain tried a thousand thin^ that have done othera 
good in the like case, and will go on trying, having 
so little to lose, and so much to get. The chapter of 
knowledge is a very short, but the chapter of acci- 
dents is a very long one. I will keep dipping in it, 
for sometimes a concurrence of unknown and unfore- 
seen circumstances, in the medicine and the disease, 
may produce an unexpected and lucky hit. But no 
more of myself — ^that self, now circumstanced, 
being but a disagreeable subject to us both. 

I am very glad to hear that my gO(feon flourishes. 
I hope he is very noisy and very active, which, at his 
age, are the only symptoms of health and parts. I 
would much rather that Madame Dayrolles’ increas- 
ing circumference ended in 2i.parolioi two sons more, 
than in a single couehe of one daughter, unless she 
can engage, which is not very probable, that that 
daughter shall be exactly like her, both in body and 
mind. 

I believe you are not at all sorry, for in your case 
I know I should not, that your great men — ^your Cau- 
nitzes and your Bentincks* — ^have taken your nego- 
tiations out of your hands ; it secures you Ministers 

* “ Count, now Prince, Kaunitz, and Count Bentinck, who repaired 
“ to Brussels upon this occasion, but to as little purpose as the Com- 
“ ndssioners.” (Note by Mr. Dayrolles.) 
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of a subordinate rank from any blame, in whatsoever 
manner the negotiations may be concluded, if ever 
they are concluded at all. The credit or the blame 
will be theire, the appointments en attendant are 
yours. 

I have great reason to believe that the Residency 
at Venice will soon fall to the share of your little 
friend. The two brothers * are, I am convinced, very 
sincere in endeavouring to procure it him, and I am 
apt to think that his Majesty is so extremely indif- 
ferent who goes to Venice, that he will not be unwill- 
ing to oblige me a si peu defrais. If that happens, I 
shall look upon the boy’s fortune to he made, by such 
a first stride upon the political ladder at one and 
twenty. With that, his seat in Parliament, and what 
I shall leave him, it must be his own fiiult if he does 
not make some figure and a tolerable fortune in the 
world. 

Adieu, my dear Dayrolles. I am, most warmly and 
affectionately, Yours. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, March 13, O. S. 1753. 

Dear Datkoi-i.es, 

Since Madame Dayrolles is recovered of her acci- 
dent, which I am very glad to hear, you have lost 
nothing by it but the fashion, which is a trifle to such 
workmen, and who have such a stock of good mate- 
rials. Considering the subject you have to work upon, 
one may justly apply to you the late Lord Chancellor 

* Mr. Pelham and the Duke of Newcastle. 
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Bang’s motto. Labor ipse Voluptas. I dare say the 
whole damage is by this time repaired. 

I think it is very lucky for you inferior ministers, 
that those de la premiere volee, your Caunitzes and 
your Bentincks, have taken the work off your hands ; 
for the blame, which always exceeds the honour in 
those affairs, will be theirs too. A good tariff, if we 
can get one, would be a good thing ; but for the har- 
rwre, I could wish that there were no treaty at all, 
and that the Dutch would, as they easily might, make 
their own interior Sajviere impenetrable, and leave the 
care of Flanders entirely to the House of Austria, who 
would, in that case take care of it, notwithstanding all 
they give out concerning it, as that it is an expense to 
them, and only of use to the Maritime Powers. They 
know the contrary ; and they know that it is the single 
point of union between them and the Maritime Powem, 
a connection which they would be very sorry to l<®e. 
That haughty House ought to be made sensible, that 
the money and the fleets of the Maritime Powers are 
more necessary to them, than their land forc^ are to 
the Maritime Powers. The late Duke of Marlborough, 
for his own private inter^t, laid the foundation of our 
subserviency to the Court of Vienna. Upon the same 
principle, the late Eling carried it on, till upon private 
pique in the year 1725 he ran into the other extreme, 
and, by the treaty of Hanover, more absurdly threw 
himself into the arms, and consequently into a depend- 
ency of the House of Bourbon. England ought to be 
the friend, but neither the slave nor the bubble, of the 
House of Austria ; we have nothing to fear but from 
the House of Bourbon. 

Poor Hanover is frightened out of its wits, if it had 
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any before, by tbe King of Prassia’s ordering an en- 
campment at Magdeburg, wbdcb be does only to 
frighten them, knowing their tendency to fear, for he 
dares not touch them, even should we take one of his 
Embden ships, which I dare say we shall not. He is 
a great deal too wise to attack Hanover, without being 
previously very sure of some things, which I am sure 
that he cannot be sure of. He must be sure, that, in 
consequence of such a measure, the two Empresses * 
will not fall upon both ends of his dominions ; and he 
must be as sure that France will effectually assist him. 
He is sure of no one of these things : he is certainly 
an able man, and therefore I am sure that he will be 
quiet. But he will pocket the 40,000^. that he has 
stolen from us,*}" for which he knows very well that 
we shall not begin with him. 

But what have I to do, my dear Dayrolles, either 
to talk or think of these matters, which I long ago 
renounced by choice, and am now unfit for from 
necessity ? And what is public life to me, who am 
cut off from all the comforts even of social ? This 
political excursion, which is un reste de Vhomme 
d’affaires, puts me in mind of Harlequin’s making sev- 
eral passes against the wall, par un reste de bravoure. 

By your account, Madame de Mirepoix has had 
one fine night on’t : could I have such a one for my 
ears as she has had for her whole head, I should 

* Of Russia and of Germany. 

t “ The King of Prussia (in the year 1752) evinced the most hostile 
“ disposition towards England, by erecting courts of his own to over- 

throw the sentences of our Admiralty Court of Appeal, and by 
** appropriating the interest due to the creditors of the Silesia liOan 
*^for the payment of such sums as were adjudged in this unjust and 
'"irr^lar manner.'' (Coxe's Pelham, voL ii. p. 233.) 
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prefer it to tlie best nigbt I ever passed in my life ; 
but sleep is now the only business, and the only 
hope, of my nights. It is my greatest comfort, for it 
banishes the thoughts of my deafiie^, and my deaf- 
ness in return renders my sleep 1^ liable to inter- 
ruption. 

Your little friend will come here from Paris in 
about a month, and, as I hope and beKeve, will suc- 
ceed Sir James Gray, when he shall be declared 
Envoy to Naples. I hear of no competitor, and every 
Minister is, I really think, in good earnest to serve 
him. I own I have set my heart upon the success of 
this affair, which I think is decisive of his fortune. 
I tell you nothing of the affair of Stone and the 
Solicitor-General, which makes so much noise here,* 
because I really know nothing of it with certainty ; 
for, as nobody is unprejudiced on either side, but, on 
the contrary, warm and violent on each, one hears no 
undisguised truth on either. I hdiece that faetums 
and proceedings are to be published; I will read 
them all, and believe none entirely. By all I have 
yet heard, Mr. Fawcett seems to have proved too little 
and Mr. Stone too much. 

My compliments to Madame Dayrolles; and lay 
by a stock of them for my god-son, to deliver to him 
when he shall be willing or able to receive them. 

Yours most affectionately. 

*Aii accusation brought by Fawcett, an attorney at Newcastle, 
against Stone (sub-governor of the Prince of Wales) and Murray 
{the Solicitor-General) of having twenty years before drank the health 
of the Pretender. This ridiculous charge, which was completely dis- 
proved by the accused parties, is much magnihed by Horace Walpole, 
both in his correspondence and his Memoirs, from his dislike of Mur- 
ray. — See Lord Dover’s note to the letter to Mann, of March 27, 1753. 
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To SOLOMOJT DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, April 6, O. S. 1763. 

Dear Datrolles, 

Tell Madame Dayrolles from me that her blushes 
■were conscious ones, and confirmed the truth of my 
conjecture, and the justness of my application. From 
conjecture, the transition is natural to prophecy, and 
I do prophesy, that within the time required from 
the date of her accident, my god-son will most cer- 
tainly not be the only fruit of those labours. So much 
the better for him ; I pity an only son, and indeed 
they are commonly yery piteous creatures. 

Mr. Stone’s aflSiir begins now to subside a little. 
Fawcett’s accusation was very ill supported by his 
testimony, which was frivolous and prevaricating, but 
certainly not malicious, for he was a rising lawyer, and 
hoped for preferment from the favour of the Solicitor- 
General. Lord Ravensworth’s* conduct was merely 
the result of honest, wrongheaded Whig zeal. The 
parties accused, you easily imagine, were to be cleared, 
but, in my mind, they were cleared too much; for 
they made oath, that from their infancy they never 
were Jacobites, nor in company where the Pretender’s 
health was drank. This seems very extraordinary, 
considering that they were of Jacobite families, bred 
up at Westminster school, and sent from thence to 
Oxford, the seat of Jacobitism. All I can say to this 
last particular is what Ariosto says of Angelica, who, 

* Sir Henry Liddell, Bart., created Lord Bavensworth in 1747. It 
W 21 S at his table that Fawcett first mentioned the story. 
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after itaying travelled all over the world tite-a-tete 
with her lover, professed herself an untouched virgin, 

Forse era ver, ma non per5 credibile.* 

Had the affair been healed with less solemnity, and 
the justification of the parties accused less laboured, 
I think they would have been better justified. The 
evidence against them was really nothing ; but, upon 
the whole, the affair has affected them both, and they 
will feel the weight of it as long as they live. No 
reasonable man, I believe, thinks them Jacobites now, 
whatever they may have been formerly. But partis 
do not reason, and every Whig party man, which is 
nine in ten of the Whig party, is fully convinced that 
they are at tliis time determined and dangerous Jaco- 
bites. 

Your little firiend’s affair, though it has transpired 
and is generally believed, is not yet so fixed that I 
can think it quite safe, though I think it very proba- 
ble. I have sent for him firom Paris, and I expect 
him here next week. I thought it right for him to be 
upon the place, and to attend three or four Wednes- 
days’ and Fridays’ levees, now that the af&ir comes so 
near to a decision ; for Sir James Gray, I am told, is 
to kiss hands for Napl^ before the King goes to Ken- 
sington, which will be the first week of next month. 

Here is a Comte de Paar arrived from Brussels, 
who brought me a letter from my old fiiend, and 
your present ally. Monsieur Van-haren.f He dines 
with me to-morrow, though God knows that, deaf as 
I am, I am very unfit to do the honours of either my 

* See vol. i. p. 439 of this edition, 
t At that period the Dutch Minister at Brussels. 
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own country, or my own house, to foreigners. He 
seems to he a very good sort of man, without la, morgue 
Autrichienne. 

I am now, for the first time in my life, impatient 
for the summer, that I may go and hide myself at 
Blackheath, and converse with my vegetables d’igal 
d igal, which is all that a deaf man can pretend to. 
I propose to migi*ate there in about three weeks, and 
idle away the summer, without fearing or wishing 
the return of winter. Deaf as I am, I would not 
change the interior quiet and tranquillity of my mind, 
for the full possession of all the objects of my former 
pursuits. I know their futility, and I know now, that 
one can only find real happiness within one’s self. 
Adieu, my dear friend. 

Yours affectionately. 


A MADAME LA MAKQUISE DE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 285.) 

a Londres, ce 3 Mai, 1753. 

Un vieillard, un sourd, un hermite, ne pouvoit 
guferes eontribuer 5, rendre le peu de sejour que Mon- 
sieur d’Enneiy a feit ici agr&ible ; mais heureusement 
pour lui il avoit de meilleurs guides pour le labyrinte 
de Lnndres. II y a tout vli, il a partout, et par- 
tout oh il a 4t6, on a souhait^ de I’y revoir. Son 
m^rite, ses manieres, et I’Anglois, qu’il parle tr^-pas- 
sablement, lui anroient toujours frayd le chemin It 
tout ce qu’il a de bonne compagnie id; mais, faits 
comme nous le sommes, il lui auroit fallu du terns pour 
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cela, au lieu que le grand nombre de nos jeunes gens, 
qui avoient en le plaisir de le connoitre a Paris, I’ont 
initio d’abord dans tons les mystdres de la bonne com- 
pagnie. 

Votre autre enfant, pour lequel, en v^rit^ vous ayez 
eu les m^mes bontes que s’il eut 6te r^ellement le 
v6tre, a, il est vrai, la figure un pen plus d^gagfe, Fair 
un peu meilleur, et les maniferes un pen moins mau- 
vaises qu’autrefois ; mais vous m’aYOuerez aussi, que, 
du point ou il est actuellement, aux graces, au liant, 
Taimable, il a encore un furieux ebemin k faire. 
J’espere que la reflexion, et I’usage du monde, les lui 
donneront avec le terns. Il n’y a rien de plus n^ces- 
saire, non seulement pour les agremens de la society, 
mais pour les succes dans les n^gociations. Le bon 
sens, et le savoir, sont des fondemens n^cessaires ; mais 
sans 1^ graces, ils deviennent presqu’inutiles : on ne 
porte pas les diamans bruts, la valeur y est pourtant, 
mais e’est que le lustre n’y est pas. 

Void, Madame, la saison Bagatelle etBabiole; 
en peu de jours je compte d’aller 3, ce dernier endroit, 
m’y enterrer, je ne dis pas vif, car sela ne se dit pas 
d’un sourd, mais vegdant. J’y serai dans la seule 
compagnie laquelle je ne suis pas 4 charge actuelle- 
ment, c’est-S-dire mes choux; mais pour vous, qui 
avez tout ce qu’il faut pour gouter, et pour donner, les 
douceurs de la soci4t4, profitez de Bagatelle pour le 
rdablissement de votre sant6, et pour I’oubli de vos 
chagrins. Voyez-y vos amis, amusez-vous, et ban- 
nissez, autant que vous le pourrez, des souvenirs aussi 
inutiles que d&agreables. Nous sommes, plus que 
nous ne le croyons gen^ralement, les maltres des sen- 

timens de notre coeur, et des mouvemens de notre 
Yoi.. IV. 6 
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esprit ; il leur faut n4cessairement un objet, mais en 
prenant un peu sur nous, nous pouvons en grande 
partie leur cboisir ces objets, et en substituer d’agrd- 
ables aux d&agr&bles. Au moins je pr^be d’exem- 
ple, puisqu’au lieu de succomber sous le plus grand 
malbeur qui pouvoit m’arriver ^ mon fige, la surdit^, 
je m’occupe 4 en chercber tous les dMommagemens 
posibles, et je me pr§te d’autant plus tous les amuse- 
mens, qui sont ^ ma portae. VoiE, Madame, la y^ri- 
table pbilosopbie, je vous la reeommande. 

Yous reverrez bientdt Madame d’Hervey, qui meurt 
d’ennui iei, et d’enyie pour Paris : je regretterai son 
absence, mais sans bMmer son gout ; c’est dans mon 
syst4me de pbOosopbie. J’en connois d’autres qui 
feroient de m4me, si les circonstances leur permettoient 
de vous donner ^ Bagatelle au lieu d’ici le bon soir. 


Peemeetez, Madame, ^ votrepetit seryiteur d’ajouter 
une petite apostille ^ cette lettre, pour vous assurer qu’il 
conseryera etemellement les sentimens de la plus vive 
reeonnoissance des bontfe, que vous lui avez t^moign&s 
pendant son s^jour k Paris, et qu’il est avee I’attache- 
ment le plus respectueux, 

Votre tr^-bumble et trds-ob^issant seryiteur 

P. Stanhope, 


A M. LE BARON DE KREUNINGEN. 

(Now first printed.) 

k Londres, ce 8 Mai, 1753. 

Je vous envoie, mon cber Baron, par I’Ev^ue de 
"Waterford, xm petit paquet principalement domes- 
tique, k I’exception du livie du feu Milord Boling- 
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broke, qui vient de paroitre,* et qui merite bien votre 
attention. Vous y verrez le caract^re du yieux Px6- 
tendant bien peint, et yous y trouyerez des anecdotes 
tres curieuses touchant la Rebellion de Fannie 1715, 
et le tout de main de maitre. La trag^die du Comte 
d’Essex, qui 4toit autrefois tr^ mal Scrite, mais dont 
le sujet et la conduite ^toient int&essans, est Merite 
tout de nouveau, mais sans le moindre ehangement au 
vieux plan, par un poete que j’ai deterr6 k Dublin, 
qui etoit magon,‘f et qui ne sayoit pas un seul mot de 
Grec, ou de Latin, mais k qui Dieu seul avoit donn5 
un genie veritablement poetique. Je crois que la 
poesie yous plaira, pour le reste le poete n’en est pas 
eoupable, puisqu’il n’a travaill6 que sur le yieux plan. 
La trag^die du Joueur, en prose, a ^t^ fort gout^e ici, 
et en v4rit6 je la trouve fort touchante. Pour celle 
des Deux Freres, il y a siirement quelques beaux 
moreeaux, mais aussi beaueoup de Phoebus et de 
Galimatias; I’auteur est plus qu’un fou, mais avec 
beaueoup de g^nie. D’ailleurs je n’ais rien trouve 
digne de grossir de paquet dont j’ai chargi I’Ev^que. 
Get Ev^ue etoit autrefois mon chapelain II la Haye. 
Gest un Israelite sans tache, et qui ressemble plus k 
ces premiers Ey^ues qui se eroyoient r^ponsables des 
ames deleurstroupeaux, qu’aux Ey^ues d’aujourd’hui 
qui ne s’informent que d^ revenus. H est ni grand 

* The letter to Sir William Wyndham, 

t His name was Jones, and he had been, as Lord Chesterfield states, 
a bricklayer at Dublin, “ composing,^' says his biographer, “ a line of 
"brick and a line of verse alternately.” When in 1750 Colley Cibber 
believed himself at the point of death, he wrote to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, recommending Mr. Jones for his successor as Laureate, and 
Lord. Chesterfield urged the same application, telling Horace Walpole 
that a better poet would not take the post, and a worse ought not to 
have it. 
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clere, ni grand g^nie, mais parfaitement honnete 
homme. 

Je croupis toujours, mon clier Baron, dans ma sur- 
dity, Mchant toujours de charmer mon ennui par la 
lecture, la promenade, et d’autres amusemens frivoles ; 
mais j’ai beau faire, Saeret laieri lethalis arwndo. 
Les conversations que je vois sans pouvoir les en- 
tendre me rappellent k tons momens le sentiment de 
mon malheur, et je suis cent fois par jour Teunuque 
dans le serail, Je compte d’aller la semaine qui vient 
me cacher dans mon petit hermitage ^ Greenwich, oil 
je pens etre beaucoup plus souvent seul, qu’il m’est 
possible de I’^tre en ville. Je puis dire comme le 
philosophe, nunquam, minus solus, quam cum solus. 

D’ailleurs je jouis d’une parfaite sant4, et c’est tou- 
jours une consolation. Comment vont vos migraines 
et vos langueurs ? L’4tS, et votre jardin ne vous font- 
ils pas du bien ? Promenez-vous beaucoup dans votre 
jardin, Fair et I’exercice sont n&essaires pour entretenir 
et pour r^tablir la sant6. Je le sais par experience. 

Je m’informe peu, et je sais encore moins des 
affaires politiques. Je n’en sais absolument que ce 
qu’il plait k la Gazette de Cologne, dont j ’admire 
dgalement I’^loquence et la profondeur, de me dire. 
J’y vois que vous 6tes toujours k faire les meilleures 
cboses du monde, mais sans les finir; et j’y vois que 
le Eoi de Prusse 6tablit deux Compagnies pour le 
commerce des Indes, en beaucoup moins de temps que 
vous n’aurez un seul port pour le v6tre. Je pr^vois 
que ce d^gourdi M fera bien du tort a votre commerce, 
et au ndtre. Je tiens les beaux jours de notre com- 
merce pour passfe. Autrefois les grandes Puissances 
avoient la bont4 de n’y pas penser seulement et nous 
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en avions en quelque fegon le monopole ; lesarmfe, les 
conquet^, 1& occupaient ; a pr&ent il n’est qu^tion 
que de commerce. Tout le moude eu veut, et il n’j en 
a pas pour tout le monde. Bon soir, mon clier Baron, 
je Crains de vous avoir dej^ ennuye, car je deviens 
trop bete. Mais tel que je suis tres veritablement ^ 
vous. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, May 25, 1753. 

DeAB DaYROLI/ES, 

I susPEiinED tbe course of my letters for some time, 
from mere compassion to you. Dull they must be 
from one who bas neither business nor pleasure, and 
whose fancy must consequently stagnate. Our friend- 
ship only can make them either worth writing or read- 
ing, and it is upon that principle only that this goes to 
you. I hope it will find you, Madame Dayrolles, and 
my god-son, all well ; I am sure I sincerely wish it. 

I go next week to Blackheath for the whole sum- 
mer, if we are to have any, there to read and saunter 
in quiet. That place agrees with my health, and be- 
comes my pr^nt situation. It employs my eyes, my 
own legs, and my horse’s agreeably, without having 
any demand upon my ears, so that I almost forget 
sometimes that I have lost them. 

Bentinek arrived here last Saturday, but I have not 
seen him, and very probably shall not ; for I believe 
he will not seek me, and I seek nobody. Some say 
that he is come over to transact great and important 
affidrs ; but others say, and I have some reason to think 
with more truth, that he is <x>meparee qu’il boude 
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Madame la Gouvemante, and threatens her with re- 
tiring from busing, and leaving her to herself and 
de Bacq, without either knowing who governs her, or 
whom she governs ; this I know, that nothing is done 
in that declining Eepublie : they begin many things, 
and finish none. 

When the ISTeapolitan Minister, who is now at Paris, 
arrives hei*e. Sir James Gray will be appointed the 
Bang’s Envoy to ITaples, and then I both hope and 
believe that your little friend will likewise be named 
Sir Jama’s successor at Venice, which is the place in 
all the world for him to begin with. The variety of 
passcngem from all countries that he will see there, 
will, I hope, give him more desire to please, which is 
what he wants, and what I endeavour to inculcate into 
him. He is too careless and indifferent for one of 
his age; and has not jQtVartde sefaire mloir, which 
is a very necessary one. La Bruy^re observes very 
justly, qu’on ne vaut dans ce monde que ce gu’on veut 
valoir. I hope that will come. Good night. 

Yours. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Blackheath, June 22, 1753. 

Dear DayroLles, 

It is very true, that I am very well in health ; but 
I can assure you that ,my deafness is much more than 
a thickness of hearing, and that I am very far from 
being a social animal. I will never be an unsocial 
one, however, and I will wish my fellow-creatures as 
well as if I heard them. I have natural good spirits 
to support me under this misfortune, and philosophy 
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enough not to grieve under any that I cannot remove, 
bodily pain excepted, of which, thank God, I have 
had as small a share as any body of my age, perhaps 
even a smaller. My only society is the person, who, 
for the time being, sits near me. It is a great satis- 
faction to me to reflect, that I retired from business 
to the comforts of a quiet and private life, before my 
unfortunate deafness reduced me to the nec^sity of 
doing it ; or it would never have been thought choice, 
had it been ever so truly so, the generality of mankind 
not having the least notion of giving up power or profit. 

Our Venetian affair, which I look upon as almost 
sure, waits for the arrival of Marquis Alhertini, who 
is still at Paris; his Majesty insisting that he shall be 
landed in England before he will name his Minister 
for Naples : and his Neapolitan Majesty thinking that 
he has gone far enough in sending his Minister as fer 
as Paris, before any one is named on our part. Be- 
tween you and me, he is certainly in the right, and 
we are in the wrong, there being no such great in- 
equality among Crowned Heads : some have indeed a 
priseance before, but none have (not even the Em- 
peror, who in vain pretends to it) a pre-eminence over 
others. But I suppose this will be patched up some- 
how or other. I am impatient for it, because I want 
to have the boy enter upon his business, and set up a 
little sbop, etb attendant mi&iix. 

I hope my god-son and Madame Dayrolles’s son 
will divert part of her grief for the loss of her father ; 
and it is her duty to think more of one to whom her 
attention is both useful and necessary, than of one to 
whom all grief is unavailing. Wise people may say 
what they will, but one passion is never cured but by 
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another : grief cannot be talked away, but it may and 
will be insensibly removed by other objects of one’s 
attention. You should, therefore, put my god-son 
much in her way, and talk to her constantly upon his 
subject. Au reste, your precaution about him is, I 
hope and believe, very unnecessary, though eventually 
very prudent. You will probably live till he will 
want no guardians. In the course of nature, not to 
mention my shattered constitution, I probably shall 
not ; but however, in the uncertainty of events, I ac- 
cept that mark of your friendship and confidence, 
which you propose giving me, and promise you in 
return, that, should the ease exist, which I both hope 
and believe will not, I will take the same care of my 
god-son, that I would, were he my own son. But, as 
I am utterly ignorant of all pecuniary affairs, I could 
rather wish that you would appoint proper trustees 
for the care of his fortune, and me only guardian of 
his person and education. 

I suppose he now aims at some words, and, consid- 
ering the composition of your family, I suppose in 
various languages : all the better, let him go on with 
all the languages of Babel if he pleases, English, 
Erench, Flemish, and German ; for though he will 
certainly jumble and confound them now, he will as 
certainly dSbrouiller them hereafter, and it will be so 
much clear gain for him, without any trouble. Pray 
let him neither be chid nor whipped for any childish 
trick ; but reserve chiding and whipping for his first 
deliberate act of obstinacy, falsehood, or ill-nature, 
and then do it to the purpose. I am persuaded that a 
child of a year and a half old is to be reasoned with. 

The BUI, which passed last session, for the Naturali- 
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zation of the Jews, and whicli was a very right one, 
makes a strange noise among the generality of the peo- 
ple here. Many really think it, and many pretend to 
think it, calculated and intended for the destraction 
of the Christian Religion in this kingdom, which 
they tell you will become the New Jerusalem, and be 
not only inhabited but governed by the Jews. Among 
the thousand absurd and scurrilous pamphlets, letters, 
and advertisements, that have been published upon 
this occasion, there has been but one good conceit, and 
that I think has some humour in it. It is an adver- 
tisement inserted lately in the Evening Post, as from 
a surgeon, who takes the liberty to inform the public 
upon this occasion, that he has a fine hand at circum- 
cision of adult persons as well as children, and that 
he performs that operation with little pain and no 
danger to the patient, and at the most reasonable rate. 

The Marriage Bill, which, by the way, I think 
might have been as well let alone, has excited great 
clamour too, which clamour, together with the other, 
is treasured up for the approaching elections ; but I 
believe to little purpose. Fox made this a public 
point (which otherwise it never would have been) 
by his manner of opposing it, for he fell upon the 
Lord Chancellor with great virulence, and did not 
spare Mr. Pelham. In return, the Lord Chancellor, 
when the Bill came up again from the House of Com- 
mons, fell upon Fox most bitterly. Fox immediately 
complained of it to the King, who answered him 
coolly, that he was always against the aggressor, and 
that he (Fox) was the aggressor.* Upon this Fox 

* See some further details of this transaction in H. Walpole's let- 
ter to Mann, of June 12, 1753. 
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made very mean submissions to the Ministers, invited 
them all to dine with h im at Holland House, and so 
this affair was patched up till it breaks out again. 

From a hermitage, this is, I think, a very long let- 
ter and full of news. You may very probably think 
the letter too long, and the news too old ; but I will 
conclude it with a piece of much staler and older 
news, which you have known these twenty years, that 
I am, affectionately and sincerely, Yours. 


A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 291.) 

^ Babiole, ce 24 Jain, 1753. 

VoTRE silence ne vous cachera pas, Madame ; tout 
ce que vous faites est trop marque au coin de I’amiti^, 
et du bon goht, pour ne vous pas d^celer. J’ai actu- 
ellement devant mes yeux une preuve de I’une et de 
I’autre. C’est la plus belle piSce de porcelaine de 
Yincennes que j’aie vu de mes jours : le fond de la 
matidre, la forme, les couleurs, enfin tout en est parfait, 
et ne pouvoit venir que de votre part. Supposez, je 
vous en supplie, tout ce que je devrois vous dire de la 
mienne, et faites (comme dit le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme*) comme si je ne savois que vous dire R- 
dessus. 

* See the play of Moliere, act iL scene 6. 

LE MAITRE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 

“ Vous savez le Latin sans donte ?” 

MONSXEUB JOtTRDAIir. 

“ Oui, mais laites comme si je ne le savois pas, et expliquez moi ce 
“ que cela veut dire.” 
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Je vous avouerai, puisque vous le sauriez d’ailleurs, 
que VOS favours m’ont rendu indiscret, et que je vous 
ai joud un tour de petit maitre, en presence de Mes- 
sieurs Frane4s et Buclielay, en me plagant entre vos 
hrm dans mon boudoir ^ Londres, leur donnant en 
mdme terns 3, comprendre que c’etoient les votres. 
J’ai eu le plaisir de voir ees deux Messieurs 3 Londres 
et ici, mais il les falloit tirer en volant ; car, eomme ils 
vouloient absolument tout voir, ils etoient toujouis par 
voies et par cbemins, de sorte que je les ai vus bien 
moins que je ne I’aurois souhait4. 

Je suppose que vous 4tes aetuellement 3 Bagatelle, 
ou vous vivez ; je suis depuis un mois ici, oil je veg3te 
tout au plus. La soci4t4 vous rend an moins quelques 
uns des agremens que vous lui donnez ; pour moi, je 
n’y donne, et je n’en regois plus. 


Si je n’ai pas le desir de plaire en general, c’est 
votre feute, Madame, et je m’en prends 3 vous- 
L’honneur de vous avoir connue m’a rendu le gout 
trop d41icat ; mais je vous promets que partout o3 je 
trouverai des gens qui vous ressemblent, mon desir de 
leur plaire egalera, s’il est possible, le respect et la 
reconnoissance avec lesquels j’ai I’honneur d’etre, 

Madame, 

Votre tres-bumble et tres-ob4issant serviteur 

P. SiAinaoPE. 
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To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Blackheath, August 16, 1753. 

Peak Daxeolues, 

You Tery mucli over-rate an office of friendship, 
which I both hope and believe it will never he in my 
power to perform. There is little probability, I had 
almost said possibility, that my shattered carcase, with 
twenty years more over my head, should survive your 
strong and healthy constitution, in the meridian of 
your life. But, should the unaccountable chapter of 
accidents determine otherwise, you may depend upon 
my taking all the care of my god-son that his mother 
would take, and at the same time with all the strict- 
ness that a father ought to use. I owe you much 
more than that in return for your constant friendship 
and attachment to me, in all times and upon all occa- 
sions, since our first acquaintance. With regard to 
myself, I might have added the epithet singular ; for 
I have not met with the same return from many 
others, for whom I have done much more. I forgive 
them, because it is the general way of the world ; but 
then that reflection endears those to one the more, who 
have virtue enough to deviate from it. 

The good Bishop of Waterford, singular too in the 
goodness and tenderness of his heart, is now here with 
me, but sets out to-morrow for Ireland. He was 
charmed with your reception of him at Brussels. He 
gives me a good account of the health and strength of 
my god-son ; and tells me what, begging your pardon, 
I am not sorry to hear, that the resemblance of his 
mother is predominant. If you are angry at me for 
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this, complain to Madame Dajrolles, who probably 
will not : and so I shall have one friend in the familv 
still. 

You certainly could not do otherwise, than as you 
did, with regard to the fair Miss Betty Pitt.* There 
are some reputations wn peu kasardees that one must 
suppose are sweet, but hers k really too strong, et sent 
trop le relais, to be served up in good company. I 
have not seen her since her return, and probably I 
shall not, as I frequent little company, and as she is 
received in none. Her compliment to you was a most 
impertinent one, and I believe her brother will not 
thank her for naming him upon such an occasion. 

You will be surpi’ised when I tell you, as I confes 
I was when I was told, that our Venetian scheme is 
at an end by his Majesty’s flat refusal, notwithstand- 
ing that the Duke of Newcastle and Lady Yarmouth 
did (as I sincerely believe) all they could to make it 
succeed. It would be too tedious to trouble you with 
all the particulars of this transaction. We had no 
competitor, the commission was of no importance, and 
we none of us doubted of success ; when his Majesty, 
about ten days ago, being pressed by the Duke of 
Newcastle for a final determination, absolutely refused 
it. The only reason he alleged for his refusal was his 
birth, which reason, as - his Majesty had been told 
before, had not weighed with him against Charles 
Churchill, f whose birth was certainly not much better, 
and who had however been sent as Minister to the first 

* Sister of Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham. See on her char- 
acter the letter from H. Walpole to Mann, of January 17, 1757. 

t Illegitimate son of General Churchill. He married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Walpole by Miss Skerett, afterwards the second Lady 
Walpole. 
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Court in Europe, and had the honour of being imme- 
diately about his Majesty’s person as Groom of his 
Bedchamber. I own that considering my conduct 
since I retired from Court, the difficulties I could 
have raised, instead of the facility I showed, and con- 
sidering that I declared that as this was the first, it 
should also be the last favour I would ever ask, I did 
not expect such a refusal of such a trifle. But it is 
over, and I have philosophy enough never unavail- 
ingly to regret what cannot be retrieved. I look for- 
wards, and in that view, I shall bring your little 
friend into the next Parliament ; and the Parliament- 
ary cloak more extensive, if possible, than that of 
charity, will cover that involuntary sin. In the mean 
time, I shall re-export him, for he shall not idle and 
saunter about the town of London next winter. He 
goes in about three weeks, first to Holland for a month 
or so, and from thence to the three Electoral Courts 
of Bonn, Manheim, and Munich, where there are 
never any English, for that is my great object. He 
has conversed with them but too much in France, 
where they now swarm. 

As soon as I have dispatched him, I shall set out 
for Bath, and try what a second boiling and pumping 
wiU do for me. Within these last three weeks, I am 
grown much deafer, without being able to assign any 
other cause for it than the natural progression of ills. 
II faut paiienter ; and whether deaf, dumb, or blind, I 
shall always be, my dear Dayrolles, 

Most faithfully yours. 
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A MADA]ME LA :MARQUISE DE MOX- 
COXSEIL. 

{Works, vol. iiL p. 293.) 

a Babiole, ce 13 Septembre, 1753, 

Je tous ai m&agfe dernierement, Madame, mais 
vous ne m’^happerez pas, et pendant que nous serons 
tous deux dans ce monde ici, je vous ferai bien ressou- 
venir de terns en terns, que vous avez en Angleterre 
un ami aussi tendre, et un serviteur aussi z41e, que 
vous puissiez en avoir en France : c’est beaucoup dire, 
mais cela est vrai. Croiriez-vous bien que votre 
amitie m’est devenue plus int^ressante que jamais, et 
cela par notre floignement ? La surdity a des effets 
bizarres, et ren verse I’ordre naturel des choses; le 
commerce de lettres ^t la conversation des sourds, et 
I’unique lien de leur socidt^. Un ami prfeent m’ac- 
cable, en me faisant sentir plus vivement mon mal- 
beur, que j’oublie, en quelque fagon, en lui ^crivant, et 
en lisant ses lettres. Par exemple, je serois S^u d&^- 
poir de vous voir parler, au lieu que je suis trop 
beureux de vous entendre icrire. Avouez, Madame, 
que voici un compbment tout nouveau, et d’autant 
plus singulier de ma part, qu’U n’y a pas longtems que 
I’objet le plus cber de mes vceux Stoit le plaisir de 
vous revoir si Paris; je me le proposoK, mais altri 
tempi, aUri cure. 

Votre petit gargon ne va pas i, Venise, comme je 
m’en dtois flatt^ ; je m’en croyois sur, mais 4 la Cour y 
a-t-il quelque ebose de sur? Oui, qu’on y promet 
beaucoup, et qu’on y tient peu. En attendant mieux, 
je I’ai encore transport^ ; U est parti la semaine pass^e 
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pour la Hollande, et de 14 il doit aller Mverner aux 
Cours Electorales de Bonn, Manheim, Munich, Dresde, 
&c. Est'Ce pour le d&rotter, me direz-vous, et pour 
lui donner le vernis que vous lui souhaitez tant, que 
vous I’envoyez en Allemagne ? Eh ! oni, Madame, et 
je suis persuade qu’il y gagnera. II n’a pas le desir 
de plaire qu’il lui faudroit, il n’a pas les attentions 
n^cessairffi, il n’aime pas 4 se contraindre ; la roideur, 
la hauteur, et la morgue Germanique I’y forceront, 
c’est le contrepoison n^eessaire pour sa nonchalance. 
D’ailleurs, il n’y a jamais d’Anglois 4 ces Cours-la, ce 
qui est un grand article dans le compte des mani4res, 
et de la politesse. A propos d’Anglois, vous en aurez 
un bientot 4 Paris, dont j’augure avantageusement ; 
c’est le jeune Milord Bolinghroke,* neveu de feu notre 
ami, et, par les talens que je lui connois, nullement 
indigne de porter son nom. Vous le verrez sdrement 

4 1’Hotel de et votre amitie pour son oncle vous 

le recommandera plus efficacement que tout ce que je 
pourrois vous dire. Sans cela, j’aurois pris la liberty 
de vous prier instamment de lui accorder, non-seule- 
ment votre protection, mais vos conseils, et votre 
autorit4 m^me. Il est encore neuf, mais il souhaite de 
ne I’etre plus ; il veut se former, et il se formera. J’ai 
4te en commerce de lettres avec lui, depuis la mort de 
son onde, et je vous assure que celles que j’en ai regues 
ne seroient pas d&avou4es par feu votre ami, ni par 
rapport 4 la mati4re, ni par rapport an style. 

J’ai v%6t6 tout cette ann^e ici, sans plaisirs, et sans 
peines : mon 4ge et ma surdity me defendant les pre- 

* Frederick, nephew and successor of the first and famous Viscount 
Bolingbroke; he was appointed a Lord of the Bedchamber in 1761, 
and died in 1787* 
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miers; ma philosopWe, au peut-etre mon tempera- 
ment, (car on s’y trompe souvent) me garantit des 
dernieres. Je tire toujours le meilleur parti que je 
puis des amusemens tranquilles du jardinage, de la 
promenade, et de la lecture; moyennantquoi, f attends 
la mort, sans la desirer au la araindre. Jusqu’^ ee 
moment-la, comptez moi, Madame, dans le nombre de 
ceux qui vous sont les plus d^voues. 


To ALDERMAN FAULKNER. 

(Works, Tol. iv. Appendix, p. 80.) 

Blackheath, September 15, 1753* 

Mt worthy FeIEjSD, 

Though I am very sorry for your quarrels in Ire- 
land, by whicb I am sure the public must suffer, let 
who will prevail, I gladly accept your kind offer of 
sending me the controversial productions of the bel- 
ligerent parties. Pray do not think any of those 
polemical pieces too low, too Grub-street, or too scur- 
rilous, to send me, for I have leisure to read them all, 
and prefer them infinitely to all other controversial 
performances. I have often wished, and wish it more 
now than ever, that you were in Parliament, where, 
in my opinion, your coolness, gravity, and impar- 
tiality, would greatly contribute to calm, if not to 
cure, those animosities. Virgil seems prophetically to 
have pointed at you, in his description of a person 
qualified to soothe and moderate popular tumults. 
These are the lines, which will perhaps be more in- 
telligible to us both in Dryden’s translation than in 

the original : — 

VOL. IV. 


7 
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If then some grave and pions man appear. 

They hnsh their noise, and lend a listening ear ; 
He soothes with sober words their angry mood. 
And quenches their innate desire of blood. 


I am not very superstitious, but I am persuaded that 
if you "were to try the Sortes VirgiliancB, you would 
open the book at that very place. That incomparable 
and religious prince, King Charles the First, consulted 
them with great faith, and to his great information. 

There is one thing which I would much rather 
know, than what all contending parties in Ireland say 
or write against each other, and that is, your real 
sentiments upon the whole ; but all that I know of 
them is, that I never shall know them, such is your 
candour, and such is your caution. The celebrated 
Atticus seems to me to have been your prototype : he 
kept well with aU parties, so do you ; he was trusted 
and consulted by individuals on all sides, so are you ; 
he wrote some histories, so have you ; he was the most 
eminent bookseller of the age he lived in, so are you ; 
and he died immensely rich, and so will you. It is 
true he was a knight, and you are not, but that you 
know is your own fault;* and he was an Epicurean, 
and you are a Stoic. 

For the next seven weeks pray direct your packets 
to me at Bath, where I am going next week, as deaf 
as ever your friend the Deanf was, and full as much, 
though not so profitably. Yours. 

Pray make my compliments to our friend Mr. Bris- 
tow when you see him. 

* It would appear from this passage that Lord Chesterfield, during 
his Lord-Lieutenancy, had ofrered to knight Mr. Faulkner, 
t Swift. 
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To SOLOMON DAYHOLLES, ESQ. 

{Now first printed.) 

London, September 21, 1753. 

Dear Dateolles, 

The Bishop of Waterford did tell me of the surprise 
of that person, at your mentioning your little ftiend’s 
going to Venice, which surprise I can no other way 
account for, than from his having either a mind or an 
expectation to go there himself, for otherwise he could 
not have been surprised that a thing of that nature 
should have been done without his knowing anything 
of the matter. But as his health will not allow him 
to live in this country, very probably he hopes for 
that commission for himself. But be all that as it 
will, I have not been able yet to discover the true 
reason of his Majesty’s obstinate refusal of such a trifle, 
for the reason given is, I am sure, not the true one. 
It is now too late, as you justly observe, for the mili- 
tary, hut I dare say that his seat in the next Parlia- 
ment will do as well ; or at all events if it does not, 
il faut paiierder, that is now my philosophy as to all 
the af^drs of this world. He shall now pass eight or 
nine months in the forms and ceremony of three or 
four German Courts, which I look upon as the best 
antidote for his negligence and inattention. 

It is very true that your friend Mademoiselle Harenc 
is to he married, and I believe in a fortnight or three 
weeks, to one Mr. Edmondson, a Scotch gentleman, 
whose father has an estate in Scotland and Ireland of 
about 1,500Z. a year. He is nephew to J ack Campbell, 
whose sister was his mother, and consequently is under 
the protection of the Duke of Argyle, by whom he 
expects to he brought into Parliament. He is strong. 
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well set, and promises to make a considerable husband. 
Harenc gives 10,000^^. down with his daughter. 

Clements, whom I saw last week, gave me a very 
good account of my god-son ; all alive, he says, and 
merry, and, what (begging your Honour’s pardon) I 
am glad to hear, like his mother, to whom pay my 
compliments. 

I set out for Bath to-morrow, flattering myself that 
it may a little relieve my deafness ; at least I catch at 
it in those hopes, as a drowning man seizes every 
twig he can lay hold of : in all events Bath always 
do^ my general state of health good, and that is autant 
de gagni. 

By all that I have ever heard of Comte Cobentzel,* 
I believe you will like him as a companion, though I 
do not suppose you will conclude with him as a Min- 
ister, our views, and those of his Court being too 
opposite. But you are out of that scrape, those affairs 
are in greater hands, and I am glad of it for your 
sake. 

This town is now exceedingly empty and quiet; 
but in the country, boroughs and counties are exceed- 
ingly .&11 and drunk.f I am soberly, quietly and 
sincerely. Yours. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p, 246.) 

Bath, October 10, 1753. 

My nsAB Lobd, 

I DELATED for some time acknowledging your kind 
letter, that I might be better able to answer your in- 

* See vol. ii. p. 289, of this edition. 

t With a view to the General Election, then close at hand. 
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quiries after my health. I inow they flow from the 
part you take ia it, and not fi’om custom or ceremony. 
I am sure you wish all your fellow-creatures well, and 
I am almost as sure that vou distinsruish me amons: 
them as your friend. But what account can I now 
give you of myself? IlTone that will please either of 
us. I came here deafer than you left me at Black- 
heath. I have bathed and pumped my head four 
times, by which operations I think I have gained a 
little, but so little, that a solid citizen would call it at 
most a farthing in a thousand pounds, though at the 
same time he would add, that that was better than 
nothing. I belong no more to social life, which, when 
I quitted busy public life, I flattered myself would be 
the comfort of my declining days ; but that, it seems, 
is not given me. I neither murmur nor despair ; the 
lot of millions of my fellow-creaturra is still worse 
than mine. Exquisite pains of the body, and still 
greater of the mind, conspire to torture many of them. 
I thank God I am free from both, and I look upon 
the privation of those ills as a real good. A prouder 
being than I am — a Lord, or if you will, a stately 
Duke, of the whole creation — ^would place this singly 
to the account of his reason ; but I am humble enough 
to allow my constitution its share. I am naturally of 
a cheerful disposition; I view things in their most 
comfortable light, and I unavailingly repine at nothing 
that cannot be retrieved. 

I am very glad that you and your little family met 
reciprocally so well at Waterford. May you always 
part unwillingly, and meet tenderly ! That I am per- 
suaded will always be the case ; I can trust to you for 
it ; for I maintain that children and subjects, though 
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their obligations are certainly the lesser of the two, are 
much seldomer in the wrong than parents and Kings. 

You ask me what books your daughters should 
read. Historic of all kinds : first, Paffemdorf’s In- 
troduction to the History of all Nations, which is very 
short, and then the particular and more extensive 
history of each ; Corneille, Racine, MoliSre, and 
Boileau, with as many of the modern French plays 
as they please, they being most correctly pure and 
moral. I do not mean those du Theatre Italien, or 
de la Foire, which are exceedingly licentious. These 
will not be less proper for your son, whom you should 
not suffer to be idle one minute. I do not call play, 
of which he ought to have a good share, idleness; 
but I mean sitting still in a chair in total inaction. 
It makes hoys lazy and indolent. 

Good night, my dear Lord. No man can be more 
faithfully Yours. 

A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, vol, iii. p. 297.) 

a Londres, ce 12 Novembre, 1753. 

Oui, Madame, volons, volons, il n’y auroit rien de 
plus joli, ni de plus commode, n’importe avec quelles 
ailes. Je me dddis pourtant, et je ne veux non plus 
que vous les ailes du terns. Hdlas, nous n’y volons 
d^ji que trop vite malgr4 nous ! Mais pourquoi pas 
les ailes des vents ? Depuis trfe-longtems, les zephyrs 
ont eu des ailes, et je me trompe fort, si je n’ai pas 
vu, an coin d’une carte de Laponie, le gros boursoufl^ 
Bor^e, qui en avoit de furieuses ; mais dfe que cela ne 
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se dit paSj il n’j faut plus penser. Si pourtant voiis 
etes si difSeiie dans ie choix, il ne rous restera absolu- 
ment que les ailes de Fanioar, dont roas paroissez 
n’avoir pas envie de vous servir. J’ai eterciio par- 
tout si je pouvois trcuver des ailes k ramirie, e’auroit 
ete justement uotre fait ; mais elle n'en a pas, parceque 
I’amitid n'est pas eensee etre volage. Comme done il 
ne nous en r^te pas dVatres, fendons les airs sur les 
ailes de I’amour ; prenons-les ^ bon eompte, et met- 
tons-les au profit de Fainitie. Eb ! qublles sont jolies, 
qu’elles vont vite, ii est vrai qu'eiles reviennent de 
meme ; reste done seulement savoir ou les trouver ; 


ies poetes nous eu parlent a tous momens, comme ils 
parleroient des chaises de postes ; mais, entre nous, je 
crois qu’ils men tent, et d’autant plus que, quand je con- 
sidere la gravite spdcifique de nos corps, et la suh- 
tilite de Fair, je doute un peu si jamais on a vole. Je 
Crains done qu’il faadra que nous nous contentions de 
quelque moyen plus simple et plus facile, comme d’un 
enchanteur k gages, un hippogriffe, ou au moins de 
quelque genie bienfeisant, qui ayant dte hermetiqae- 
ment emprisonne dans une petite fioie,* voudra, pour 
regagner sa libertd, nous transporter dans une mi- 
nute, ou tout au plus dans une minute et demie, 
la ou nous le voadrions. Que de course nous fe- 
rions alors de Paris a Londres, et de Londres Paris, 
comme aussi de Bagatelle Bahiole, et de Babiole 
k Bagatelle ! En chemin faisant, pour vous faire 
ma cour a Paris, j’irois pour quelques momens senle- 
ment, a la lune, dans Fesperance d’y trouver mes ore- 
iiles, encourage par Fexemple d’Astolphe, qui y trouva- 
bien Fesprit de Roland. j" Si meme je n’y trouvois 


* As in. the Dmble Boiieux of Le Sage. f la Ariosto. 
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que celles de Slidas, je m’en saisirois, car il faut abso- 
lument que j’aie le plaisir de vous entendre, eela vaut 
Men un Toyage a la lune. Serieusement, Madame, 
notre Abb^ ne pourroit-il pas nous trouver quelque 
voiture de la sorte, dans tout de grimoire de sa bibli- 
otheque, surtout dans la Glavicule de Salomon, ou 
dans les respectables manuserits H^breux, et Arabes, 
de la Cabale ? S’il m’en fournit, je fais voeu de lui 
ofSrir (les anciens promettoient toujours quelque of- 
frande leurs divinity, et ^ leurs pr^tres, pour se les 
rendre propices) une robe de chambre ji, fond gris, 
releve du plus beau couleur de rose, qu’ait jamais 
porM gdnie, sylpbide, ou fee. C’est leur couleur favo- 
rite, aussi Men que de I’Abb^ : en tout cas, et en at- 
tendant mieux, je vous enverrai demain, par la voiture 
ordinaire, les petites commissions dont vous m’avez 
fait I’bonneur de me charger. Le paquet est adress6 
selon VOS ordr^, et contient aussi la robe de chambre 
de I’Abbd. Je vous suppUe, Madame, de lui vouloir 
Men faire mes complimens, et de Tassurer que, s’il ne 
tenoit qu’4 moi, au lieu d’une robe de chambre, je lui 
enverrois un pallium accompagn^ mime d’un bonnet 
d’un rouge plus fond que sa couleur favorite. 

J’arrive des Bains ici dans ce moment, et tout aussi 
sourd, c’est-S-dire aussi bite, que j’y suis alll ; mais 
du cltl de la santi en glnlral, j’y ai gagnl. Mon 
estomac est en bon ordre, et mon appitit est louable, 
sans comparaison pourtant avec ceux de I’Abbl ; cet 
estomac invulnerable est un don du del, dont je le 
felidte du fond du mien, il feut le mettre ^ profit, 
c’est-^-dire le Men remplir. 

Le petit Bolingbroke, neveu de feu notre ami, est 
actueUement avec moi, et en dix ou douze jours aura 
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riionneur d’etre avee vous. Je lui ai promis de vous 
le recommander, et de Tons prier de I’aider, et de le 
prot^ger. II a un bon sens juste et solide, le gout sur, 
et ne manque pas acquis. Ce qui lui manque encore, 
e’est I’usage du monde, et les graces, qu’il est bien 
r&olu d’acqu&'ir, si faire se pent, et j’ose dire que 
faire se pourra, puisqu’il cherche ardemment ^ plaire, 
et i se former. C’est aussi pour cela qu’il eompte de 
Tester une annee ou deux k Paris, sans j frequenter ses 
compatriotes. 

Mais quel volume que eette lettre ! vous n’en pouvez 
plus, je m’en apper§ois ; bon soir done, Madame. 


To SOLOMOIST DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, November 16, 1753. 

Dear Dayeoixes, 

As I know that you interest yourself more in what 
is personal to myself, than in what only relates to 
others, I delayed answering your last till after my 
return from Bath, when I could give you some account 
of myself. It is not such a one as we could wish, for 
though the waters have done a great deal of good to 
my general state of health, they have not done me the 
least in the essential point of deafness. I am full as 
deaf, consequently full as absurd, as ever. I give up 
all hopes of cure; I know my place, and form my 
plan accordingly, for I strike society out of it. I 
must supply its place as well as I can with reading, 
writing, walking, riding, gardening, &c., though all 
these together still leave a great void, into which weari- 
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ness and regret will slip, in spite of all one’s endeav- 
ours to banish them. But enough of this disagi’eeable 
subject 

Yesterday the Parliament met; and the Duke of 
Is eweastle, frightened out of his wits at the groundless 
and senseless clamours against the Jew-Bill passed 
last year, moved for the repeal of it ; and accordingly 
it is to be repealed. This flagrant instance of timidity 
in the administration, gives their enemies matter for 
ridicule and triumph, and displeases half their friends. 
Yew clamours will be invited by this mean concession 
to the mob, and the Marriage Bill will certainly be 
the next object. It is afready so unpopular, that as 
soon as ever they begin to read the Act of Parliament 
in the churches the whole congregation walks out. 
D’ailleurs things are very quiet here, except the uni- 
versal drunkenness of the whole people of England, 
which is already begun by way of preface to the ap- 
proaching elections. Parliament Stock rises ex- 
tremely ; and one man, an East India director, I 
think, has bought the whole borough of Stockbridge, 
which consists of ninety votes, at fifty guineas a man. 
This, by the way, is not reckoned a very dear bargain 
neither. The fury of this war is chiefly Whig against 
Whig, for the Tories are pretty much out of the 
question; so that, after the new Parliament shall be 
chosen, the greatest difficulty upon the administration 
will be, to find pasture enough for the beasts that 
they must feed. I look upon my god-son as a future 
Knight of the Shire for the county of Surrey, as in 
all probability he will have the best estate there ; un- 
1^ Madame Dayroll^ gives him too many collaterals. 
As for the one or more that she carries about her at 
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present, passe, but I have really the interest of my 
god-son too much at heart, not to recommend to her 
consideration the great incumbrance that tvro or three 
and twenty brothers and sisters must necessarily be to 
him. 

My plantation is of a very different nature from 
yours, and is all confined to my little spot of earth 
at Blackheath. * * * j have turned my 

green-house into a grape-house, which, with the help 
of a little fire, supplies me with an immense quantity 
of Muscat grapes, and as ripe as I please to have 
them, the climate depending wholly upon my orders. 
These two little bits of garden, teh que vans les avez 
vus, supplied me last summer with a sufficient quan- 
tity of the best fruits I ever eat. Such are now the 
quiet amusements of your retired, deaf, and insignifi- 
cant, Friend and servant. 


To MAJOR lEWINE. 

{Works, vol. iv. p. 356.) 

London, December 29, 1753. 

See, 

I THOUGHT, at least, that I perfectly understood the 
meaning of all your disputes and quarrels in Ire-, 
land, while they related only to the roasting or the 
Boyleing'^ (pardon a written quibble) of Arthur Jones 
Nevil, Esq. ; and I heard of them with the same in- 
difference with which I formerly heard of those of 
Charles Lucas, apothecary. Those objects were in- 
different to me, because I tiiought them so to Ireland ; 

* An allusion to the name of the Irish Speaker, afterwards created 
Earl of Shannon. 
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and I humbly apprehend, that the only jioint in ques- 
tion was the old one, who should govern the governor ? 
But now, I confess, my indifference ceases, and my 
astonishment and concern, as a sincere well-wisher to 
Ireland, begin. I cannot comprehend this last point 
carried by five, which was merely national, and which 
has excited such general joy and drunkenness ; and I 
have the failing of all little minds — am apt to sus- 
pect and dislike whatever I do not understand. I 
know nothing of the arguments on either side, nor 
how groundless, or how well-grounded, they may sev- 
erally be; but this I know, that the dispute, being 
now become national, must come to a decision ; and 
how favourable to Ireland that decision is likely to 
be, the enemies of Ireland will, I fear, foresee and 
foretell with pleasure. I observe that whole provinces 
splendidly proclaim in the newspapers the Bacchanals 
they have lately celebrated : that of Munster has in 
particular favoured the public with a list of the toasts, 
in which I think I discover all the guards of pru- 
dence, all the depths of policy, and all the urbanity 
of refined and delicate satire. I am informed, too, 
that these disputes have, to a great degree, revived 
that ancient. Gothic, humane, sensible, and equitable 
method of decision of right and wrong, the dueUum, 
or single combat. In short, you are all in a violent 
fever, not without some paroxysms of delirium, for 
which I fear your father-in-law and my friend Dr. 
Barry, whom I very sincerely love and esteem, has 
no cure. Pray tell him that I do not take this 
(to use our terms of physic) to be the febrioula, or 
slow fever, but a high and inflammatory one, mali 
moris, and subject to exacerbations. 
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Friends may, and often do, among themselves, 
laugh and quibble upon subjects in which, however, 
they take a very serious part. I have done so with 
you, though, upon my word, I am truly affected with 
the present situation of affairs in Ireland, from which 
I expect no one good, but fear many ill, consequences. 
Your own personal situation at Dublin, I should, 
imagine, cannot be now very agreeable; and there- 
fore as you have, for so long together, discharged the 
duties of a diligent, indefatigable officer (and husband 
too, I hope), why should you not come over here, to 
see your uncle and other friends ? — among whom you 
will, I can assure you, see none more truly and 
sincerely so than 

Your most faithful servant. 


To THE BISHOP OF CLOUFERT.* 

(Worts, voL iv. p. 346.) 

(1753, or 1754.) 

Mt ck)od Lokd, 

I KCCTD that you are still what I always knew you, 
active to promote the improvement and advantage of 
Ireland, and that you do me the justice to believe that 
I sincerely wish them. 

The two schemes which your Lordship communi- 
cates to me, in the favour of your letter of the 8th, 
will, in my opinion, greatly tend to those good pur- 
poses. That for the improvement of useful literature 
in the University of Dublin is, I think, an extreme 
good one, and I wish it may be steadily pursued, 
though I cannot, with the same degree of faith, say 

* I>r. WMtcombe, afterwards Arcbbishop of Cashel. 
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that I expect it will. However, I think it should be 
tried, and carried as far as it will go. Whether the 
Professorships should be continued, and appropriated 
to Fellows of the College singly, is what I can possi- 
bly form no opinion upon, not being well acquainted 
enough with the present situation of the College, and 
the abilities of the Fellows; but I should rather 
think that they ought to be given to those, whether 
Fellows or not, who, from their eminence in those 
several branches of learning, deserve them b^t; but 
this rule too of detur digniori, your Lordship must 
not expect will be scrupulously observed. That part 
of the plan which relates to writing and speaking the 
English language with purity and elegancy has, in 
my opinion, long been one of the desiderata both in 
Ireland and England, where pedantry and an affecta- 
tion of learning have, in pursuit of two dead lan- 
guages, which can never be known correctly, let our 
own be neglected to such a degree, that though we 
have ten thousand Greek and Latin grammars and 
dictionaries, we have not yet a single one on English.* 
The other scheme, for encouraging foreign Protes- 
tants to settle in Ireland, is a most excellent one. I have 
long wished, and the nation long wanted it. The first 
foundation of it, consisting only of some voluntary 
subscriptions, can be but narrow, and, what is worse, 
precarious : consequently will persuade very few for- 
eigners to expatriate themselves, in the uncertainty of 
finding a permanent establishment elsewhere. How- 
ever, it will be very right to give a beginning and a 
form to that scheme as soon as possible ; and then I 
should hope that your next Session of Parliament, 

* Dr. Johnson’s was not published till 1755. 
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finding a foundation laid, for that is the difBculty, 
would contribute largely and solidly to extend that 
foundation, and to raise a superstructure upon it 
which would be of such real advantage to their 
country. They are very well able to do it, the public 
revenues being considerably increased, not to mention 
that an additional number of inhabitants would in- 
crease them still more. Money disbursed upon such 
a charitable, as well as political account, is money 
prudently placed at interest both for this world and 
the next. Your Lordship may depend upon my ex- 
erting my utmost endeavours to promote and recom- 
mend so useful a design, and the more so, because 
that, from your Lordship being at the head of it, I 
can safely answer for its being faithfully and skilfully 
carried on. 

I am, with the greatest truth and esteem. 

Your Lordship’s, &c. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, January 1, 1754. 

Dear Dateolles, 

You fine gentlemen, who have never committed the 
sin or the folly of scribbling, think that all those who 
have, can do it again whenever they please, but you 
are much mistaken : the pen has not only its mo- 
ments, but its hours, its days of impotence, and is no 
more obedient to the will, than other things have been 
since the fell. Unsuccessful and ineffectual attempts 
are in both cases alike disagreeable and disgraceful. 
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It is true, I have nothing else to do but to write, and 
for that very reason perhaps I should do it worse 
than ever; what was formerly an act of choice, is 
now become the refuge of necessity. I used to snatch 
up the pen with momentary raptures, because by 
choice, but now I am married to it. * * * 

Though I keep up a certain equality of spirits, better I 
believe than most people would do in my unfortunate 
situation, yet you must not suppose that I have ever 
that flow of active spirits which is so necessary to en- 
able one to do anything well. Besides, as the pride 
of the human heart extends itself beyond the short 
span of our lives, all people are anxious and jealous, 
authors perhaps more so than any others, of what will 
be thought and said of them at a time when they can- 
not know, and therefore ought not reasonably to care 
for, either. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, I 
will confess to you that I often scribble, but at the 
same time protest to you that I almost as often burn. 
I judge myself as impartially and I hope more se- 
verely, than I do others ; and upon an appeal from 
myself to myself, I frequently condemn the next day, 
what I had approved and applauded the former. 
What will finally come of all th is I do not know; 
nothing I am sure, that shall appear while I am ahve, 
except by chance some short trifling essays, like the 
Spectators, upon some new folly or absurdity that 
may happen to strike me, as I have now and then 
helped Mr. Fitz-Adam in his weekly paper called the 
World.* 

* Lord Chesterfield's first paper in The World was published May 
3, 1753, and his last October 7, 1756. Fitz-Adam was the nom de 
guerre assumed by the editor, Mr. Moore. 
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The Irish part of the world, I take it for granted 
you have heard, is in the utmost confusion, and I now 
fear, and the more because I cannot foresee, the con- 
sequences of it. The beginning of the whole affair 
was only the old question, who should govern the gov- 
ernment ; this produced violent pereonal piques and 
acrimony, and consequently formed and animated 
parties. While these parties avowed and confined 
themselves to personal views, it signified little to the 
public which prevailed; but now the affair is be- 
come national, and consequently very serious. The 
Speaker’s party, which is now, by the ill management 
of others, become the majority of the House, deny 
the King’s right to the surpluses of the Irish revenue, 
and in consequence of that principle have rejected a 
Bill for the application of them, because the counsel 
here had inserted, and rightly, in the preamble of the 
bill, these words, hy and with the consent of his Maj- 
esty. It is believed that the House of Commons will 
proceed to some personal votes against the Primate 
and Lord George Sackville, who are the capital 
objects for their aversion. Lord Kildare, who is the 
weak cat’s-foot of that party, is just arrived as their 
ambassador to the King, to justify their conduct, and 
set all in a clear liyTd to his Majesty ; but whether 
his Lordship’s eloquence or abilities will be able to 
convince the King, that the surplus of his own reve- 
nue is not his own, you who are better acquainted 
with my Lord than I am, can better judge than I 
can. This only is certain, that the Duke of Dorset is 
making what haste he can to come over here, and will 
not, nor cannot, go back again. Various successors 
are talked of, but I believe no one fixed. Some talk 

VoL. lY. 8 
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of Lord Holderne^, -wlio in that case, they say, is to 
be succeeded in the Secretary’s office by the Solicitor- 
General, Murray. Others talk of Lord Winchelsea, 
as recommended by Lord Granville ; and this I think 
not improbable : but some, who go deeper, name the 
Duke of Bedfoi’d, and hint that it would be the means 
of reconciliation between him and another Duke,* 
whose extreme timidity makes him wish for it, and 
this, I think, by no means impossible. 

This is the season of well-bred lies indiscriminately 
told by all to all ; professions and wishes unfelt and 
unmeant, degraded by use, and profaned by falsehood, 
are lavished with profusion. Mine for you, Mrs. 
Dayrolles, and my god-son, are too honest and sincere 
to keep such company, or to wear their dress. Judge 
of them then yourselves; without my saying any- 
thing more, than that I am most heartily and faith- 
fully Yours. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEKFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv, p. 248.) 

London, February 7, 1754. 

Mt deab Loed, 

I WOTJLD not suffer your friendship for me to be 
alarmed by an account of my illness, for which I 
must have employed another hand, and therefore 
stayed till I could give you at the same time an 
account of my recovery under my own. This I can 
now do ; and it is all that I can do, for I am not yet 
got out of my room, to which I have been confined 

* Newcastle- It will be seen in a subsequent letter that, after con- 
siderable delay, Lord Hartington was appointed Lord-Lieutenant. 
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these three weeks, and with great pain, by a flying 
rheumatic gout. My pain is almost gone, but my 
strength and spirits are by no means yet restored. 
At my age, and with my shattered constitution, free- 
dom from pain is the best that I can expect, and as 
far as my care will procure me that negative happi- 
ness, I will exert it ; where it will not, I will patiently 
bear my share of ills. 

I suppose your ill humours in Ireland are still in 
strong fermentation ; hut I hope that between the end 
of this Session ’and the beginning of the next, an 
interval of near two years, they will subside ; I mean 
with regard to those national points which have been 
unfortunately stirred this winter; for I do not care 
two-pence for your personal quarrels and animosities, 
if they were but kept clear of national points, the 
discussion of which can never turn out to the advan- 
tage of Ireland. The remaining pain in my right 
hand hinders me from troubling you with a longer 
letter; but it is suspended while I have the pleasure 
of assuring you that I am, Yours, &c. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, vol, iv. p. 151.) 

London, March 1, 1754. 

Deab Dayeoixes, 

I HAVE been lately very ill, and am still flir from 
being very well. My complaint was a goutish rheu- 
matism, or a rheumatic gout ; its principal seat was in 
my right arm, of which I lost the use for three weeks; 
but it visited all the other parts of my body by turns. 
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not excepting my head and stomach. The weatitier 
was then so very cold, that I was confined to my room 
above a month, and great part of that time to my bed. 
I am now free from pain, and got abroad again, if 
going chiefly to take the air in my coach can be called 
going abroad ; but what with the distemper itself, and 
the great, though necessary evacuations, I am still 
very weak, and extremely dispirited. Mau d quelqv£ 
chose malh&ur est bon, dit on, for probably this weak 
state, joined to my former deafness, will procure me 
the pleasure of seeing you and yours at Brussels in 
about two months’ time. The learned insist upon my 
going to Aix-la-Chapelle and Spa, which, they promise 
me, will restore my health and spirits, and perhaps 
relieve my deafness, if it proceeds, as both they and 
I believe it does, from that flying goutish humour. 
Were it only to prolong the fag-end of my tattered 
life, I am sure I would not take the trouble of this 
journey ; but I undertake it merely in the hopes of 
making the remainder of my life, be it what it will, 
more easy and comfortable. If it will but do that, 
it is all I ask ; and for that I would go any where. 
Pleasures are over with me ; negative health and quiet 
are the only remaining objects of my wishes. At this 
moment, I know that you are allotting me a bedcham- 
ber in your house, and resolving to write to me to 
insist upon my taking up my quarters there. But as 
I am very sure, that these intended offers are not the 
result of form and ceremony, but of real friendship, 

I will with the same truth and sincerity tell you, that 
if you would have me easy, as I am sure you would, 
you must let me sleep at an inn in Brussels. I will 
breakfast, dine, and sup with you, and I will make 
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use of your coacli to carry me from my inn to your 
house, for I 'srill set my foot in no other, and back 
again ; but it has been my rule for these forty years, 
never to be in a friend’s house, when I could be at an 
inn, it being so much moi’e convenient to both. This 
preliminary being thus fixed, I hope to sup with you 
at Brussels some day of the last week in April, be- 
cause I would be at Spa the first week in May, that I 
may get away from thence before the fashionable sea- 
son begins, which is about the middle of July. Pray 
mention this scheme of mine to no mortal living, be- 
cause that, like some great German Prince, though 
not for the same reasons, I will, as far as possible, 
keep the strictest incognito. I have done with the 
world and with those who are of it ; and any civilities 
which they might still show me, would only distress 
me, and make me feel more sensibly my inability of 
either returning or hearing them. I know Comte de 
Lannoy and others at Brussels ; but, in my present 
situation, I should dread to see them ; and I hope I 
shall have all Spa to myself, and my friend and 
doctor Garnier, who goes along with me, during our 
residence there. 

I am too much isole, too much secluded from either 
the busy, or the beau imnde, to give you any account 
of either. The accounts of my own microcosm I have 
given you; a scurvy one it is, much shattered and 
decayed ; but the heart that still animate it is most 
sincerely and faithfully Yours. 

P. S. — beg that Madame Dayroll^ will either 
hasten or put off her lying-in, so that I may have the 
pleasure of seeing her the last week in April. 
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To MAJOR lEWINE. 

(Works, voL iv. p. 359.) 

London, March 7, 1754. 

Sib, 

A LONG and painful illness lias liindered me from 
thanking you sooner for the favour of your letters, 
which contained very clear accounts of the late im- 
portant transactions in Ireland. However strong the 
ferment may still he, I will venture to affirm that it 
must and will subside to a certain degree, before the 
next Session of Parliament, I mean with regard to the 
national point. It is not tenable, and upon cooler 
thoughts will, I am convinced, appear so to many of 
those who from personal piques and sudden heats were 
hurried into it. I dare answer for it that the Speaker 
himself wishes that it had never been stirred, and I 
dare say will contrive to have it dropped in the next 
Session. I am sure he wishes well to his country; 
and upon reflection he must be sensible, that a national 
dispute with England, upon a point so entirely unsup- 
ported by either law or prudence, can by no means 
tend to the good of Ireland. Dr. Barry, I know, 
thinks exactly as I do upon this subject ; and I dare 
say will administer, wherever he is consulted, emollient, 
quieting, and cooling medicines. If it would but please 
Grod, by his lightning, to blast all the vines in the 
world, and by his thunder to turn all the wines now 
in Ireland sour, as I most sincerely wish he would, 
Ireland would enjoy a degree of quiet and plenty that 
it has never yet known. By the way, I am not so 
partial neither to Ireland, as not to pray for the same 
blessing for this my native country ; notwithstanding 
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the grief and d^olation which I know it would occa- 
sion in our two learned Universities, the body of our 
Clergy, and among our Knights of Shires, Burgess^, 
&c., and in general among all those worthy honest 
gentlemen, who toast and are toasted. But I will 
leave these public considerations, of which I am a 
remote and insignificant spectator, and indulge the 
tender sentiments of private firiendship. Is it possible, 
that my worthy friend, George Faulkner, can even 
for a moment have seen a vile cudgel impending over 
his head ? Who can think himself safe, when gravity 
of deportment, dignity of character, candor, imparti- 
ality, and even a wooden leg, are no longer a protec- 
tion ? This rough manner of treating a man of letters, 
which my friend must be allowed to be, implies per- 
haps more zeal than knowledge ; at least I never met 
with it among the canons of criticism. If my friend 
discovered upon this occasion some degree of human 
weakness, his other half, at least, exerted the un- 
daunted spirit of a Boman wife. Why is she not 
Lady Faulkner ? And why are they not blessed with 
a numerous issue, the happy compound of their father’s 
stoicism, and their mother’s heroism? I have had 
several pacquets from my friend since this affidr hap- 
pened ; but he has never touched upon it, prudently 
observing, I presume, the advice of Horace, Qum des- 
peres tractata nitescere posse, relinque. 

Are there no hopes of seeing you in England this 
summer, and have you any of getting into the new 
Parliament ? I shall take a longer journey as soon as 
the season will give me leave, for I shall go to drink 
the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle and Spa, in hopes of 
recovering some degree of my strength and spirits. 
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whicli my late illness robbed me of : not to prolong 
my life ; for wbicL I assure you, I would not take so 
much trouble, but to make it less burtbensome while 
it lasts. Deafeess alone is a sufficient misfortune; 
but weakness and dispiritedness added to it, complete 
it. From such a being as I am, this letter is already 
too long, and may probably infect you with the ennui 
which the writer commonly feels, except in the mo- 
ment in which he assures you that he is, with the 
greatest truth. Your most faithful humble servant. 

Pray, make my compliments to my good friend the 
Doctor. 


To HIS SOK 


(Letters, voL iv. p. 63.) 

London, March 8, 1754. 

My dear Friend, 

A GREAT and unexpected event has lately happened 
in our ministerial world — ^Mr. Pelham died last Mon- 
day, of a fever and mortification; occasioned by a 
general corruption of his whole mass of blood, wliich 
had broke out into sores in his back. I regret him as 
an old acquaintance, a pretty near relation, and a pri- 
vate man, with whom I have lived many years in a 
social and friendly way. He meaned well to the pub- 
lic ; and was incorrupt in a post where corruption is 
commonly contagions. If he was no shining, enter- 
prising Minister, he was a safe one, which I like better. 
Very shining Ministers, like the sun, are apt to scorch, 
when they shine the bright^t : in our constitution, I 
prefer the milder light of a less glaring Minister. His 
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successor is not yet, at least publicly, dedgnatus. You 
will easily suppose that many are willing, and 
Tery few able, to fill that post. Various persons are 
talked of, by different people, for it, according as their 
interest prompts them to wish, or their ignorance to 
conjecture. Mr. Fox is the most talked of: he is 
strongly supported by the Duke of Cumberland. Mr. 
Legge, the Solicitor-General, and Dr. Lee, are like- 
wise all spoken of, upon the foot of the Duke of New- 
castle’s and the Chancellor’s inter^t. Should it be 
any one of the three last, I think no great alterations 
will ensue; but should Mr. Fox prevail, it would, in 
my opinion, soon produce changes, by no means fa- 
vourable to the Duke of Newcastle. In the mean 
time, the wild conjectures of volunteer politicians, and 
the ridiculous importance which, upon these occasions, 
blockheads always endeavour to give themselves, by 
grave looks, significant shrugs, and insignificant whis- 
pers, are very entertaining to a bystander, as, thank 
God, I now am. One hnows something, but is not yet 
at liberty to tell it ; another has heard something from 
a very good hand ; a third congratulates himself upon 
a certain degree of intimacy, which he has long had 
with every one of the candidates, though perhaps he 
has never spoken twice to any one of them. In short, 
in these sort of intervals, vanity, interest, and ab- 
surdity, always display themselves in the most ridicu- 
lous light. One who has been so long behind the 
scenes, as I have, is much more diverted with the en- 
tertainment, than those can be who only see it from 
the pit and boxes. I know the whole machinery of 
the interior, and can laugh the better at the silly 
wonder and wild conjectures of the uninformed spec- 
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tators. This accident, I think, cannot in the least 
affect your election, which is finally settled with your 
friend Mr. Eliot. For, let who will prevail, I pre- 
sume he will consider me enough not to overturn an 
arrangement of that sort, in which he cannot possibly 
be personally interested. So pray go on with your 
Parliamentai’y preparations. Have that object always 
in your view, and pui*sue it with attention. 

I take it for granted, that your late residence in Ger- 
many has made you as perfect and correct in German, 
as you were before in French, at least it is worth your 
while to be so ; because it is worth every man’s while to 
be perfectly master of whatever language he may ever 
have occasion to speak. A man is not himself, in a 
language which he does not thoroughly possess ; his 
thoughts are degraded, when inelegantly or imper- 
fectly expressed; he is cramped and confined, and 
consequently can never appear to advantage. Ex- 
amine and analyse those thoughts that strike you the 
most, either in conversation or in books; and you 
will find, that they owe at least half their merit to 
the turn and expression of them. There is nothing 
truer than that old saying, Nihil dictum quod non 
prim dictum. It is only the manner of saying or 
writing it, that makes it appear new. Convince your- 
self, that manner is almost every thing, in every thing, 
and study it accordingly. 

I am this moment informed, and I believe truly, 
that Mr. Fox is to succeed Mr. Pelham, as First Com- 
missioner of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; and your friend IMr. Yorke, of the Hague, 
to succeed Mr. Fox, as Secretary at War. I am not 
sorry for this promotion of Mr. Fox, as I have always 
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been upon civil terms with him, and found him ready 
to do me any little services- He is frank and gentle- 
man-like in his manner ; and, to a certain degree, I 
believe really -will be your friend upon my account; 
if you can afterwards make him yours, upon your 
own, tant viieux. I have nothing more to say now, 
but Adieu. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iy. p. 66.) 

London, March 15, 1754. 

Mt deae Feiexd, 

We are here in the midst of a second winter ; the 
cold is more severe, and the snow deeper, than they 
were in the first, I presume your weather in Ger- 
many is not much more gentle ; and therefore, I hope 
that you are quietly and warmly fixed at some good 
town ; and will not risk a second burial in the snow, 
after your late fortunate r^urrection out of it. Your 
letters, I suppose, have not been able to make their 
way through the ice ; for I have received none from 
you since that of the 12th of February, from Ratis- 
bon. I am the more uneasy at this state of ignorance, 
because I fear that you have found some subsequent 
inconveniences from your overturn, which you might 
not be aware of at first 

The curtain of the political theatre was partly 
drawn up the day before y^terday, and exhibited a 
scene which the public in general did not expect : the 
Duke of Newcastle was declared First Lord Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, Mr. Fox Secretary of State in 
his room, and Mr. Henry Legge Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. The employments of Treasurer of the 
Navy, and Secretary at War, supposed to be vacant 
by the promotion of Mr. Fox and Mr. Legge, were to 
be kept in petto till the dissolution of this Parliament, 
which will probably be next week, to avoid the 
expense and trouble of unnecessary re-elections ; but 
it was generally supposed that Colonel Yorke, of the 
Hague, was to succeed Mr. Fox, and George Gren- 
ville, Mr. Legge. This scheme, had it taken place, 
you are, I believe, aware, was more a temporary ex- 
pedient, for securing the elections of the new Parlia- 
ment, and forming it, at its first meeting, to the inter- 
ests and the inclinations of the Duke of Newcastle 
and the Chancellor, than a plan of Administration 
either intended or wished to be permanent. This 
scheme was disturbed yesterday : Mr. Fox, who had 
sullenly accepted the Seals the day before, more sul- 
lenly refused them yesterday. His object was to be 
First Commissioner of. the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and consequently to have a share 
in the election of the new Parliament, and a much 
greater in the management of it when chosen. This 
necessary consequence of his view defeated it ; and the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the Chancellor, chose to kick 
him up-stairs into the Secretaryship of State, rather 
than trust him with either the election or the manage- 
ment of the new Parliament. In this, considering 
their respective situations, they certainly acted wisely ; 
but whether Mr. Fox has done so, or not, in refusing 
the Seals, is a point which I cannot determine. If he 
is, as I presume he is, animated with revenge, and, I 
believe, would not be over scrupulous in the means of 
gratifying it, I should have thought he could have 
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done it better, as a Secretary of State, with constant 
admission into the Closet, than as a private man at the 
head of an Opposition. But I see all these things at 
too great a distance to be able to judge soundly of 
them. The true springs and motives of political 
measures are confined within a verv narrow circle. 

«r ^ 

and known to very few ; the good reasons alleged are 
seldom the true ones. The public commonly judges, 
or rather guesses, wrong, and I am now one of that 
public. I therefore recommend to you a prudent Pyr- 
rhonism in all matters of State, until vou become one 
of the wheels of them yourself, and conseCj[uently 
acquainted with the general motion, at least, of the 
others; for as to all the minute and secret springs, 
that contribute more or less to the whole machine, no 
man living ever knows them all, not even he who has 
the principal direction of it. As in the human body 
there are innumerable little vessels and glands, that 
have a good deal to do, and yet escape the knowledge 
of the most skilful anatomist; he will know more 
indeed, than those who only see the exterior of our 
bodies ; but he will never know all. This bustle, and 
these changes at Court, far from having disturbed the 
quiet and security of your election, have, if possible, 
rather confirmed them ; for the Duke of Newcastle (I 
must do him justice) has, in the kindest manner im- 
aginable to you, wrote a letter to Mr. Eliot, to recom- 
mend to him the utmost care of your election. 

Though the plan of administration is thus unsettled, 
mine, for my travels this summer, is finally settled ; 
and I now communicate it to you, that you may form 
your own upon it. I propose being at Spa on the 10th 
or 12th of May, and staying there till the 10th of 
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July. As there will be no mortal there during my 
stay, it would be both unpleasant and unprofitable to 
you to be shut up tete-a-Ute with me the whole time ; 
I should therefore think it best for you not to come to 
me there till the last week in June. In the mean 
time, I suppose, that, by the middle of April, you 
will think you have had enough of Manheim, Mu- 
nich, or Eatisbon, and that district. Where would 
you choose to go then? for I leave you absolutely 
your choice. Would you go to Dresden for a month 
or six weeks ? That is a good deal out of your way ; 
and I am not sure that Sir Charles will be there by 
that time. Or would you rather take Bonn in your 
way, and pass the time till we meet at the Hague? 
From Manheim you may have a great many good 
letters of recommendation to the Court of Bonn; 
which Court, and its Elector, in one light or another, 
are worth your seeing. From thence your journey to 
the Hague will be but a short one ; and you would 
arrive there at that season of the year when the Hague 
is, in my mind, the most agreeable, smiling scene in 
Europe; and from the Hague you would have but 
three very easy days’ journeys to me at Spa. Do as 
you like; for as I told you before, Ella, ^ assohdor- 
minte padrdna. But, lest you should answer, that 
you desire to be determined by me, I will eventually 
tell you my opinion. I am rather inclined to the lat- 
ter plan ; I mean, that of your coming to Bonn, stay- 
ing there according as you like it, and then passing 
the remainder of your time, that is May and June, at 
the Hague. Our connection and transactions with the 
Republic of the United Provinces are such, that you 
cannot be too well acquainted with that constitution. 
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and -with those people. You have established good 
acquaintance there, and you have been feioye round 
bv the foreign Ministers ; so that vou will be there en 
pays connu. Moreover, you have not seen the Stadt- 
holder, the Gouveruante, nor the Court there, which a 
hon compte should be seen. Upon the whole then, you 
cannot, in my opinion, pass the months of May and 
June more agreeably, or more usefully, than at the 
Hague. However, if you have any other plan that 
you like better, pursue it : only let me know what 
you intend to do, and I shall most cheerfully agree 
to it. 

The Parliament will be dissolved in about ten days, 
and the writs for the election of the new one issued 
out immediately afterwards ; so that, by the end of 
next month, you may depend upon being Memhre de 
la Chanibre basse ; a title that sounds high in foreign 
countries, and perhaps higher than it deserves. I 
hope you will add a better title to it in your own, I 
mean that of a good speaker in Parliament : you have, 
I am sure, all the materials necessary for it, if you 
will but put them together and adorn them. I spoke 
in Parliament the firat month I was in it, and a month 
before I was of age ; and from the day I was elected, 
till the day that I spoke, I am sure I thought nor 
dreamed of nothing but speaking. The first time, to 
say the truth, I spoke very indifferently as to the 
matter ; but it passed tolerably, in favour of the spirit 
with which I uttered it, and the words in which I 
dressed it. I improved by degrees, till at last it did 
tolerably well. The House, it must be owned, is always 
extremely indulgent to the two or three first attempts 
of a young speaker ; and, if they find any degree of 
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common sense in what he says, they make great allow- 
ances for his inexperience, and for the concern which 
they suppose him to be under. I experienced that 
indulgence ; for, had I not been a young Member, I 
should certainly have been, as I own I deserved, rep- 
rimanded by the House for some strong and indiscreet 
things that I said.* Adieu ! it is indeed high time. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p- 72.) 

London, March 26, 1754. 

My deae Feiejo), 

Yesteebay I received your letter of the 15th from 
Manheim, where I find you have been received in the 
usual gracious manner ; which I hope you return in a 
graceful one. As this is a season of great devotion 
and solemnity, in all Catholic countries, pray inform 
yourself of, and constantly attend to, all their silly 
and pompous Church ceremonies : one ought to know 
them. I am very glad that you wrote the letter to 

Lord , which, in every different case that can 

possibly be supposed, was, I am sure, both a decent 
and a pradent step. You will find it very difficult, 
whenever we meet, to convince me that you could 
have any good reasons for not doing it; for I will, 

* Lord Chesterfield’s first speech (as Lord Stanhope of Shelford in 
the House of Commons) was delivered Augnst 5, 1715, a few weeks 
before he attained the legal age of twenty-one. He inveighed, with 
great bitterness against tihie promoters of the Peace of Utrecht, add- 
ing that “he never wisted to spill the blood of any of his country- 

“ men, but he was persuaded thalfthe safely of his country 

“ required that examples should be made of those who had betrayed 
“it in so infamous a manner.” — See the Parliamentary History, vol. 
vii. p- 128. 
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for argument’s sake, .suppose, Trhat I cannot in reality 
believe, that be has both said and done the rrorst he 
could, of and by you; what then? How will you 
help younself ? Are you in a situation to hurt him ? 
Certainly not ; but he certainly is in a .situation to 
hurt you. Would you show a sullen, pouting, impo- 
tent resentment? I hope not; leave that silly, un- 
availing sort of resentment to women, and men like 
them, who are alwavs sruided bv humour, never bv 
reason and prudence. That pettish, pouting conduct 
is a great deal too young, and implies too little knowl- 
edge of the world, for one who has seen so much of it 
as you have. Let this be one invariable rule of your 
conduct — ^Never to show the least symptom of resent- 
ment, which you cannot, to a certain degree, gratify ; 
but always to smile, where you cannot strike. There 
would be no living in Courts, nor indeed in the world, 
if one could not conceal, and even dissemble, the just 
causes of resentment, which one meets with every day 
in active and busy life. Whoever cannot master his 
humour enough, pour faire bonne mine d, mauvaie 
j&u, should leave the world, and retire to some her- 
mitage, in an unfrequented desert. By showing an 
unavailing and sullen rraentment, you authorize the 
resentment of those who can hui-t you, and whom 
you cannot hurt ; and give them that very pretence, 
which perhaps they wished for, of breaking with, and 
injuring you ; whereas the contrary behaviour would 
lay them under the restraints of decency at least ; and 
either shackle or expose their maMee. Besides, cap- 
tiousness, sullenness, and pouting, are most exceed- 
ingly illiberal and vulgar. Un honnete homme ne les 

eonruM point. 

Voi» iw. 


9 
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I am extremely glad to hear that you are soon to 
have Voltaire at Manheim: immediately upon his 
arrival, pray make him a thousand compliments from 
me. I admire him most exceedingly ; and whether 
as an epic, dramatic, or lyric poet, or prose- writer, I 
think I justly apply to him the Nil molitur inepte. 
I long to read his own correct edition of Les Annales 
de VMtrkpire, of which the Abrege Chronologique de 
rHistoire TJniverselle, which I have read, is, I sup- 
pose, a stolen and imperfect part ; however, imperfect 
as it is, it has explained to me that chaos of history 
of seven hundred years more clearly than any other 
book had done before. You judge very rightly, that 
I love le style Ibger et fieuri. I do, and so does every 
body who has any parts and taste. It should, I con- 
fess, be more or less jleuri, according to the subject ; 
but at the same time I assert, that there is no subject 
that may not properly, and which ought not to be 
adorned, by a certain elegancy and beauty of style. 
What can be more adorned than Cicero’s philosophical 
works ? What more than Plato’s ? It is their elo- 
quence only, that has preserved and transmitted them 
down to us, through so many centuries ; for the phi- 
losophy of them is wretched, and the reasoning part 
miserable. But eloquence will always please, and has 
always pleased. Study it therefore ; make it the ob- 
ject of your thoughts and attention. Use yourself to 
relate elegantly ; that is a good step towards speaking 
well in Parliament. Take some political subject, turn 
it in your thoughts, consider what may be said, both 
for and against it, then put those arguments into 
■writing, in the most correct and elegant English you 
can. Eor instance, a Standing Army, a Place-Bill, 
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&e . ; as to tlie former, consider, on one side, the dan- 
gers arising to a free country from a great standing 
military force ; on the other side, consider the neces- 
sity of a force to repel force with. Examine whether 
a standing army, though in itself an evil, may not, 
from circumstances, become a necessary evil, and pre- 
ventive of great dangers. As to the latter, consider 
how far places may bias and warp the conduct of men, 
from the service of their country, into an unwarrant- 
able complaisance to the Court; and, on the other 
hand, consider whether they can be supposed to have 
that effect upon the conduct of people of probity and 
property, who are more solidly interested in the per- 
manent good of their country, than they can be in an 
uncertain and precarious employment. Seek for, and 
answer in your own mind, all the arguments that can 
be urged on either side, and write them down in an 
elegant style. This will prepare you for debating, 
and give you an habitual eloquence ; for I would not 
give a farthing for a mere holyday eloquence, dis- 
played once or twice in a S^sion, in a set declama- 
tion; but I want an every-day, ready, and habitual 
eloquence, to adorn extempore and debating speech^ ; 
to make business not only clear but agreeable, and to 
please even those whom you cannot inform, and who 
do not desire to be informed. All this you may ac- 
quire, and make habitual to you, with as little trouble 
as it cost you to dance a minuet as well as you do. 
You now dance it mechanically, and well, without 
thinking of it. 

I am surprised that you found but one letter from 
me at Manheim, for you ought to have found four or 
five ; there are as many lying for you, at your banker’s 
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at Berlin, wlticli I wish yon had, because I always 
endeavoured to put something into them, which, I 
hope, may be of use to you. 

When we meet at Spa, next July, we must have a 
great many serious conversations; in which I will 
pour out all my experience of the world, and which, 
I hope, you will trust to, more than to your own 
young notions of men and things. You will, in time, 
discover most of them to have been erroneous ; and, 
if you follow them long, you will perceive your error 
too late ; hut, if you will be led by a guide, who, you 
are sure, does not mean to mislead you, you will unite 
two things, seldom united in the same person ; the 
vivacity and spirit of youth, with the caution and 
experience of age. 

Last Saturday, Sir Thomas Robinson, who had been 
the King’s Minister at Vienna, was declared. Secretary 
of State for the southern department. Lord Holdemess 
having taken the northern. Sir Thomas accepted it 
unwillingly, and, as I hear, with a promise that he 
shall not keep it long. Both hfe health and spirits 
are bad, two very disqualifying circumstances for that 
employment; yours, I hope, will enable you, some 
time or other, to go through with it. In all events, 
aim at it, and if you fail or fall, let it, at least, be said 
of you, Magnis tamen exddU ausis. Adieu. 
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POLIXICAI. a:sd juscelijjxeous. 

To SOLOMOX DAYROLLKS, ESQ. 

(Xo'vr first printed entire./ 

London, April 2, 1754. 

Deae Dateolles, 

Peat make mj compliments to Madame Dayrolles 
and tell her that I am very mucli obliged to her for 
having hastened her lying-in ujxm my account, so 
that I shall have the pleasure of seeing her at Brus- 
sels, for, by the way, she is extremely well worth 
seeing. In the next place, pray congratulate my 
godson from me, upon his not being an only son, 
which is a most dangerous situation. A sharer in the 
paternal and maternal fondness is of great use to the 
first proprietor. 

The preliminaries for our meeting at Bi'ussels have 
been sooner and better settled, than those for the tarif 
and barriere were. I am to find myself with sleep ; 
and you are to find me with every thing else, that is, 
you are to treat, you are to furnish the matter, and I 
am to digest it as well as I can. A prapos, this sug- 
gests to me a little commission, which you must allow 
me to trouble vou with. I shall not earrv mv cook 
with me to Spa, both for my own sake and his. He 
is a very good cook ; but, as he has no settled aversion 
to drinking, he would find bad wine and bad company 
very cheap there, and be spoiled. Beside, he would 
tempt me with things which, as I am resolved not to 
eat of, I am determined not to see, while I am at Spa. 
I wish, therefore, that you could find me at Brussels 
an humble rmmdton, tourne-broehe, or other animal, 
who could roast and boil decently, and do nothing 
more. If you can find such a being, pray engage him 
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for me, at so much certain a week, including wages, 
board-wages, and everything, from the 30th of this 
month. As, in going to Spa, I shall stay but one 
whole day and two nights at Brussels, I think I need 
not take any other name for privacy’s sake. For let 
who will know of my arrival, as to be sure Comte 
Lannoy must,7ie hougeard dechez vous je serai d Vahri 
des visites. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the very many removes 
at Court, occasioned by Mr. Pelham’s death, more, I 
believe, than were ever made at any one time, unless 
in a total change of Ministry, which is by no means 
the case at present, the power being continued, and in 
my opinion more securely than ever, in the same 
hands. I will not, therefore, repeat to you, what you 
have already found in the newspapers, and the office 
letters. Still less will I trouble you with the millions 
of absurd reasonings, and speculations, of the unin- 
formed, and almost always mistaken, volunteer poli- 
ticians. But, when we meet, I will tell you the few 
things that have accidentally come to my knowledge, 
and that I have reason to believe are true. This in 
the meantime is certain, that the Parliament will be 
dissolved next Saturday, and that the writs for the 
new one will be issued on the Tuesday following, the 
9th. After which day, till forty days afterwards, you 
may depend upon it, that much the greater part of this 
kingdom will be uninterruptedly drunk. My boy will 
be chosen without the least opposition or trouble, for 
Liskeard, in Cornwall.* But, as you will easily sup- 
pose, not gratis. No matter; it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to be in Parliament. He is now at 
* See vol. ii. p. 372, of this edition. 
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Manheim, and is to come to me at Spa, from whence, 
in our return to England, he will kis your hands at 
Brussels. I flatter myself that he will do in the House 
of Commons, where les manieres, les attentions, et les 
grojces, are by no means the most necessary qualifica- 
tions. Good night. Yours most faithfully. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, toI. iv. p. 77.) 

London, April 5, 1754. 

Mt dear Friexd, 

I EECEiTED, yesterday, your letter of the 20th 
March, from Manheim, with the enclosed for IMr. 
Eliot ; it was a very proper one, and I have forwarded 
it to him by Mr. Harte, who sets out for Cornwall to- 
morrow morning. 

I am very glad that you use yourself to translations ; 
and I do not care of what, provided you study the cor- 
rectness and elegancy of your style. The Life of 
Sextus Quintus is the best book, of the innumerable 
books written by Gregorio Leti, whom the Italians, 
very justly, call Leti caea lihri. But I would rather 
that you chose some pieces of oratory for your trans- 
lations ; whether ancient or modern, Latin or French ; 
which would give you a more oratorial train of 
thoughts, and turn of expression. In your letter to 
me, you make use of two words, which, though true 
and correct English, are, however, from long disuse, 
become inelegant, and seem now to be stiff, formal, 
and, in some degree. Scriptural : the first is the word 
namely, which you introduce thus, “ Ymi inform me 
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“ of a very agreeable piece of news, namely, that my 
“ election is secured ” Instead of namely, I Trould al- 
ways use, which is, or that is, that my election is secured. 
The other word is. Mine own inclinations : this is cer- 
tainly correct, before a subsequent word that begins 
with a vowel ; but it is too correct, and is now disused 
as too formal, notwithstanding the hiatus occasioned 
by my own. Every language has its peculiarities; 
they are established by usage, and, whether right or 
wrong, they must be complied with. I could instance 
many very absurd ones in different languages ; but 
so authorized by the jus et norma loguendi, that they 
must be submitted to. Namely, and to wit, are very 
good words in themselves, and contribute to clearness, 
more than the relatives which we now substitute in 
their room ; but, however, they cannot be used, ex- 
cept in a sermon, or some very grave and formal com- 
positions. It is with language as with manners ; they 
are both established by the usage of people of fashion ; 
it must be imitated, it must be complied with. Singu- 
larity is only pardonable in old age and retirement ; I 
may now be as singular as I please, but you may not. 
We will, when we meet, discuss these and many other 
points, provided you will give me attention and credit ; 
without both which it is to no piu’pose to advise either 
you or anybody else. 

I want to know your determination, where you intend 
to (if I may use that expression) while away your time, 
till the last week in June, when we are to meet at 
Spa ; I continue rather in the opinion which I men- 
tioned to you formerly, in favour of the Hague ; but, 
however, I have not the least objection to Dresden, or 
to any other place that you may like better. If you 
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prefer the Dutch scheme, you take Treves and Cob- 
lentz in your way, as also Dusseldorp; all which 
places I think you have not yet seen. At Manheim 
you may certainly get good letters of rec-ommendation 
to the Courts of the two Electors of Treves and 
Cologne, whom you are yet unacquainted with ; and 
I should wish vou to know them all. For, as I have 
often told you, olim kcec raeminisse juvabit. There is 
an utility in having seen what other people have seen, 
and there is a justifiable pride in having seen what 
others have not seen. In the former case, you are 
equal to others ; in the latter, superior. As your stay 
abroad will not now be very long, pray, while it lasts, 
see everything, and everybody you can ; and see them 
well, with care and attention. It is not to be con- 
ceived of what advantage it is to anybody to have 
seen more things, people, and countries, than other 
people in general have : it gives them a credit, makes 
them referred to, and they become the objects of the 
attention of the company. They are not out in any 
part of polite conversation ; they are acquainted with 
all the plac^, customs. Courts, and families, that are 
likely to be mentioned; they are, as Monsiem* de 
Maupertuis justly observes, de tons les co-mme les 
sgavans sont de tons les terns. You have, fortunately, 
both those advantages; the only remaining point is 
de sgavoir les faire valoir ; for without that, one may as 
well not have them. Bemember that very true maxim 
of La Bruydre’s, Qu’on tie vaut dans ce monde que ce 
qv!<m veut valoir. The knowledge of the world will 
teach you to what degree you ought to show ce que 
vous vadez. One must by no means, on one hand, be 
indifferent about it; as, on the other, one must not 
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display it with affectation, and in an overbearing man- 
ner : but, of tbe two, it is better to show too much 
than too little. Adieu. 

A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MON- 
CGNSEIL. 

(Works, voL iii. p. 305.) 

a Londres, ce 6 Avril, 1754. 

Vous avez pensd perdre un de vos plus fideles servi- 
teurs, et j’en aurois etS f^h6 pour I’amour de vous, 
Madame, stir comme je le suis de la vivaeite de son 
amiti^, et de ses sentimens, ^ votre %ard ; mais, par 
rapport ^ lui, je n’y prends que fort pen d’inter^t 
depuis qu’il ne m’est plus bon i rien, mais plutdt it 
charge. Cfetoit prfeisement moi-m^me, qui ai pens4 
tr^passer d’un rhumatisme, ou, selon les mMecius, 
d’une goutte volante. J’en ai gard4 le lit un mois, la 
chambre deux, et la maison trois ; je n’ai k pr&ent ni 
douleur, ni maladie, mais en m^me terns je n’ai ni 
sant4, ni force, et je ne me retablis point. Je veux me 
flatter que, par une certaine sympathie, qu’on ne pent 
pas it la v&ite bien d^finir, vos chagrins ont augment^ 
ma maladie, et ma maladie vos chagrins, sans que 
nous le suasions I’un ou I’autre. En tout eas, que je 
le croye ou non, je I’ai dit pourtant ^ I’oreille H 
quelques personnes ici, qui ont I’honneur de vous con- 
noitre, pour me faire valoir, et effectivement, il m’a 
paru, qu’ils m’en ont consid^r^ davantage. Madame 
de Sevignd se trouva extr^mement soulagfe d’une 
sadgn^e, que fit son cousin le Comte de Bussy ; vous 
la valez bien It tons %ards, et. It I’esprit pr^s, je vaux 
bien Monsieur de Bussv- Notre amiti^ est certaine- 
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ment plus sincere que n’etoit la leur ; pour quoi done ne 
feroit-elle pas les memes effets que faisoit leur parente? 
L’amitie vaut bien la parente, mais la parente n’est 
nullement un terme synonime pour I'amitie. 

A la fin des fins, Madame, voici rbiver qui est fini, 
et le beau terns qui commence, nous pouvons revoir 
Bagatelle et Babiole. En verite, les rigueurs de cet 
Mver m’avoient glace la cervelle, au point que je 
n’etois plus un ^tre pensant ; il s'en faut bien qu’elle 
soit encore tout-^-fait degfl^, comme vous le verrez 
bien par cette lettre, que, pour cette raison, je finirai 
plutdt qu’fi I’ordinaire. 


To ALDERIMAN FAULKXER 

(Works, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 81.) 

London, April 18, 1754. 

My worthy Friend, 

These things never happened to your prototype, 
Attieus, even in the height and rage of the civil dis- 
sensions at Rome ; and yet I will venture to affirm, 
that he neither w^, nor could be, more prudent, cau- 
tious, and circumspect, than youiself. But there is a 
chance, a fatality, which we cannot define, that attends 
particular men, and particular times. Pompey the 
Great was publicly insulted upon the Roman stage, 
and the actor obliged to repeat that part a second and 
a third time ; and you, my friend, it seems, have been 
most unaccountably, and unjustly I will add, disturbed 
for a slight omission in your wedkly historical labours. 
I have upon this occasion searched for precedents 
among all the best Greek and Latin historians, and I 
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cannot find tlie drinking of any one political kealth 
recorded by any one of them. Perhaps the Greeks 
and Romans had not parts enough to invent those 
ingenious toasts which make so shining a figure in 
the late annals of Ireland ; and possibly it might not 
occur to them, that the health of any particular day, 
or event long past, could with any propriety be drunk; 
or perhaps the injudicious historians might think the 
mention of them below the dignity of history ; but be 
that as it will, it is certain that neither Thucydid^, 
Xenophon, Livy, nor Tacitus, say one word of bump- 
ers, toasts, political, loyal, or patriotic healths. You 
stand therefore ftdly justified by precedents. But 
however, as wise men will to a certain degree conform 
to prevailing, though perhaps absurd, customs, why 
should you not repair your omission by a more minute 
and circumstantial account of those elegant drinking- 
bouts, or Symposia, than any of your contemporary 
historians have yet thought fit to give ? Why not 
relate circumstantially the convivial wit and urbanity 
of those polite compotations, the serious, the jocular, 
the ironical, and satirical toasts, the numbers of bottles 
guzzled down and spewed up again, the political dis- 
course and plans of government attempted, and now 
and then interrupted by hiccups and sour eructations, 
the downfall of heroe weltering in their vomit, and 
in short the exact detail of those Noctes Attieco f The 
style of your late friend the Dean, of which you are 
master, seems admirably adapted to this descriptive 
part of your historical works, and one way or another 
you would please all your readers by it. The per- 
formers themselves must be glad to see their achieve- 
ments recorded and transmitted to posterity. Their 
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enemies perhaps, (such is the malignity of the human 
heart) would not be sorry. Only sober people would 
or could object to it; and they are too few, and too 
inconsiderable, to deserve your attention. 

The riot at the play-house was so extraordinary a 
one, and lasted so long, that I cannot imagine where 
the civil magistrate, assisted by the military force, was 
all that time ; I am sorry for Sheridan’s loss,* but I 
caiTv mv thoughts much farther ; and I consider all 
these events, as they may in their consequences aflFect 
you ; the precedent seems a dangerous one, and proxi- 
mus ardet Eiicahgon. I take the play-house to be the 
shop of the proprietor, and the plays that he acts his 
goods, which those that do not like them are not 
obliged to take, and need not go to his shop ; but 
those who enter it forcibly, destroy his scenes, benches, 
&e., are perhaps a more dangerous sort of shop-lifters. 
Now consider, my friend, the near relation that there 
is between your shop and Mr. Sheridan’s. You have, 
I believe, printed all that he has ever acted, and a 
great deal more. If therefore, these vigorous cor- 
rectors of the theatre should take it into their heads 
to be likewise the correctors of your pr^, what might 
be the consequence ? I will not anticipate by conjec- 
ture so gloomy a scene, but I will only say with the 
Bishop of St. Asaph ]* — our enemies will tdl us with 
pleamre. 

Pray send me your bill for the innumerable pam- 
phlets, sheets, and half-sheets, which you have been so 

* Thomas Sheridan, son of Swift^s friend, and father of the Sheri- 
dan, was at this period manager of the theatre at Dnblin. 

t Dr. Fleetwood, Bishop of St. Asaph from 1708 to 1714. The 
phrase which Lord Chesterfield quotes is taken from a most eloquent 
passage in his wzilin^ against the Peace of Utrecht. 
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kind to transmit to me from Dublin ; I have, being 
very idle, read them all, and cannot say tliat many of 
them entertained me ; but all together they gave me 
serious concern, to find a people that I love so divided 
and distracted by party feuds and animosities, of Trliich 
in the mean time the public is the victim. That 
Providence and your own prudence may protect you, 
is sincerely wished by Yours, &e. 


To SOLOMONS' DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 155.) 

London, April 23, 1754. 

Deab Dayeoeles, 

Weee I to answer Mrs. Dayrolles’s compliment as 
a fine gentleman, I would tell her that prudence for- 
bids me to stay more than one day at Brussels, that 
more would be too dangerous, and that even the re- 
covery of my health would not make me amends for 
the loss of my liberty. But to answer more in char- 
acter, that is, as a deaf old fellow, I must tell her the 
truth, which is, that, loving ease and quiet as I do, I 
transport myself with as much unwillingness as any 
convict at the Old Bailey is transported, and I prefer 
it only as the lesser evil of the two. My stay abroad 
will consequently be as short as my health, the object 
for which I go, will possibly allow, for I confess that 
my impatience to return to my cell at Blackheath is 
extreme ; and I must be there by the middle of July 
at farthest. Formerly I did not much dislike the 
Tartar kind of life, of camping from place to place. 
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but now there is nothing that I dislike so much. 
Moreover, I can assure you, that both Mrs. Dayrolies’s 
lunsjs and vours will have had exercise enough in one 
day, with a deaf man, to be very wilhng to part with 
him the next. To bring things as near precision as I 
can, I will tell you, that I shall leave London next 
Sunday morning, and consequently be at Dover that 
night. From thence it is probable that I shall get to 
Calais some time the next day; and from Calais it 
is certain that it is at most three days’ journey to 
Brussels ; so that in all likelihood I shall get there on 
Thursday, and the very moment I do get there, I 
shall pay my duty, as due, to the British Minister. 

I had almost forgot to trouble you with another 
little commission, though a nectary one : it is to en- 
gage a vaht de place for me, to go with me from 
Brussels to Spa, and to serve me during my stay there, 
and till my return to Brussels, at so much a day cer- 
tain for wages, board-wages, rags, &e. There are 
always such animals to be had ; and I need not have 
troubled you with so frivolous a commission, but that 
I would much rather have one who will not rob me, 
than one who will ; and some of your servants are 
more likely to procure me such a one, than the people 
at the inn. I shall tire you so soon with my com- 
pany, that I will spare you in writing, and bid you 
abruptly good night. 
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To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Spa, June 4, 1754. 

Dear Dateoeles, 

I am: persuaded that Lord Holderness’s silence was 
mei’ely accidental, and not intended as a civil refusal 
of your request, which I dare say will appear by his 
answer to your private letter. In that case, I shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you here, with safety to 
yourself, and in the other, I will answer for Cressener 
that he shall not mention a word of it. I cannot 
answer equally for the Gazetteers who are too greedy 
for expletives for their papers to suppress the most 
trifling event that comes to their knowledge. Upon 
that account, therefore, should Lord Holdemess flatly 
refuse you leave to go to Holland, which I think 
almost impossible, I would by no means have you 
risk the coming here even for an hour. If you come, 
you shall have excellent beef and mutton, and every 
thing else extremely bad, for these are, as Lord Fop- 
pington * says, a most barbarous race of people, stap 
my vitals ! Most of the necessaries and conveniences 
of life are absolutely unknown to them ; one strong 
instance of this is, that the old invention of a pair of 
bellows has never yet been heard of in the Princi- 
pality of Liege; but instead of it, a maid with an 
exceedingly strong breath, as you will easily believe, 
blows the fire through the broken barrel of an old 
gun. 

Ten thousand thanks and compliments from me to 
Mrs. Dayroll®, for the trouble she has taken to exe- 

* See Vanbrugh^s Belapse/ or, Vtriue in Danger, 
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cute those commissions herself, Tvhich I only intended 
for her maid. Mv benediction to mv a:od-son : and 
my sincere sentiments of love and friendship to your- 
self ; and so pcood night. 

^ O C 


To SOLOMON DAYKOLLES, ESQ. 

(IN’ow printed entire.) 

Spa, Jane 12, 1754. 

DeAS DATItOI.I,ES, 

Nothing is changed in mv arrangement as to this 
place, and I believe you are very sure that nothing is 
as to my desire of seeing you here or any where. I 
will complete my two months, however unwillingly, 
in this detestable place, that I may have nothing to 
reproach myself with when I leave it, which will be 
about the 17th or 18th of next month. You shall 
have good beef here, and super-excellent mutton, one 
entire sheep weighing but six-and-twenty pounds. 
You shall also have admirable Champagne and 
Rhenish ; every thing else is as detestable as the place 
or the company. The latter is just improved by the 
happy arrival of the Earl of Drogheda,* and com- 
pany, whom you announced in your last. 

Pray make my compliments to my old and good 
friend your aunt; and to all others at the Hague, who 
may chance to remember and inquire after so insig- 
nificant a being as Yours. 

* Edward Moore, fifth Earl of Drogheda. 


Voi.. IV. 


10 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFORD. 

(Works, voL iv^. p. 350.) 

Spa, June 15, 1754. 

My DEAR Lord, 

I DELAYED acknowledging your last kind letter, 
which I received just before I left England, till I could 
give you some account of myself, and the effects of 
these waters upon that crazy self. I have now drank 
them just a month, to the greatest benefit of my gen- 
eral state of health, but without the least to my deaf- 
ness. They have in a great measure restored both my 
strength and my spirits, which, when I left England, 
were much affected by my long illness in the spring. 
In hopes of still farther benefit (for who is ever satis- 
fied with what he has ?) I shall drink them a month 
longer, and then return with as much impatience to 
my own country, as I left it with reluctance. You 
know this detestable place well enough to judge what 
a sacrifice I make to the hopes of health, by resolving 
to stay here a month longer. [I shall often say with 
David: “Woe is me that I am constrained to dwell 
“ with Meshec, and to have my habitation among the 
“tents of Kedar!” The company here consists as 
usual of English, Scotch, and Irish. I share little of 
their amusements ; when I go out of my own house it 
is to walk, and I walk till I walk back to it. My 
deafness is a good pretence, and the company itself a 
good reason, for my keeping out of it.] 

By the public newspapers I find that you are still 
far from being quiet in Ireland ; I am heartily sorry 
for it. The country in general must suffer in the 
mean time. Bourdeaux and its environs alone will be 
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the gainers. Go on and follow jour own good con- 
science, which will, I am sure, never mislead you. 
Vote unbiassed for the real good of both countries, 
without the least regard either to the clamor dviuni 
frava jubentium, or to the vultns imf antis tyranni! 

I hope you and all your family are well. I wish it 
sincerely, for I am most heartily, my dear Lord, 

Yours, &e. 


To SOLOMOY DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 159.) 

Blackheatb, August 1, 1754. 

Dear Dayeolles, 

A thousand thanks to you and Mrs. Dayrolles, for 
your kind and friendly reception at Brussels, and 
your company at Spa. As those sentiments are the 
first in my mind, my first letter from England shall 
convey them. 

My journey home would have been as good as I 
could have wished, had I not been immediately pre- 
ceded by Lord and Lady Cardigan,* who, travelling 
with six and thirty horses, sometimes left me none, 
but at best tired ones. However, I scrambled to 
Calais about noon on Sunday, where I found the wind 
directly contrary, but polite enough to change exactly 
at the time I wanted it the next morning, and to waft 
me to Dover in less than five honra. From thence I set 
out for my hermitage, and arrived here on Tuesday 
evening safe and sound, my earn excepted. This, I 

* George Brudenell, fourth Earl of Cardigan. He had married a 
daughter and co-heir of John, Duke of Montagu, and (that dignity- 
having become extinct in the male line) was himself crented Duke of 
Montagu in 1776. 
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find, is my proper place ; and I know it, wkich people 
seldom do. I conveise with my equals, my vege- 
tables, which I found in a flourishing condition, not- 
withstanding the badness of the weather, which has 
been full as cold and wet here as we had at Spa. I 
wish I could send you some of my pine-apples, which 
are large and excellent ; but without magic that can- 
not be done, and I have no magic. Contentment is 
my only magic; and, thank God, I have found out 
that art, which is by no means a black one. 

I have neither heard nor asked for news ; and shall 
certainly tell you none, when I tell yon that I am 
most faithfully and affectionately Yours. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 160.) 

Blackheath, September 25, 1754. 

Deab Dayeolles, 

CoTEUD my letters be less dull, they should be more 
frequent; but what can a deaf vegetable write to 
amuse .a live man with ? Deaf and dull are nearer 
related than deaf and dumb. This, though the worst, 
is not all that hindered me from acknowledging your 
last sooner ; for I have been very much out of order 
this last fortnight, with my usual giddinesses in my 
head, and disorders in my stomach, so that I find the 
Spa Waters gave me but what the builders call a half 
repair, which is only a mere temporary vamp. In 
truth, all the infirmities of an age, still more advanced 
than mine, crowd in upon me. I must bear them as 
well as I can ; they are more or less the lot of hu- 
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manity, and I have no claim to an exclusive privilege 
against them. In this situation, you will easily sup- 
pose that I have no very pleasant hours ; but on the 
other hand, thank Grod, I have not one melancholy 
one ; and I rather think that my philosophy increases 
with my infirmities. Pleasures I think of no more ; 
let those run after them that can overtake them, hut 
I will not hobble and halt after them in vain. My 
comfort and amusements must be internal ; and, by 
good luck, I am not afraid of looking inwards. — Some 
reading, some writing, some trifling in my garden, and 
some contemplation, concur in making me never less 
alone than Avhen alone. But this letter runs too much 
in the moral essay of a solitaire. Changeons de these. 

I shall go to London in ITovember, upon the ac- 
count of Lady Chesterfield, and even of my servants, 
who, not having the resources that I have, would be 
very miserable here in the winter. The difference will 
be but little to me, it would be great to them, which in 
my mind makes it a social duty. 

I reckon that my god-son now begins to chatter, 
and confound two or three languages. Ivo matter ; 
they are so much clear gain to him, and in time he 
will unconfound them of himself. 

I had a letter two days ago from Lord Huntingdon, 
who seems very sensible of your civiliti^, and charmed 
with those he received from Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, and Comte Cobentzel. Pray assure the latter 
of my respects. I like and honour him extremely. 
I need not surely make any compliments to Mrs. 
Dayrolles. Nor will I profiine our friendship with 
any, but tell you heartily and honestly that I am 

Faithfully yours. 
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A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MOK- 
CONSEIL. 

(Worts, vol. iii. p. 307.) 

a Babiole, ce 2 Octobre, 1754. 

VoTBE lettre, Madame, m’a rassure sur bien des 
craintes que votre silence m’avoit eausdes. Je crai- 
gnois que vous ne fussiez malade ; je craignois presqu’- 
autant votre oubli, et enfin, je croyois qu’il n’^toit 
nullement impc^ible que, lasse d’un commerce aussi 
pea int^ressant et aussi futile que le mien, vous 
n’eussiez pris le parti de le laisser tomber tout douce- 
ment. Le moins affligeant de ces eas I’^toit bien 
assez, pour une personne qui depuis si longtems vous 
a 6t6 d^vou^e, mais d4vou^ sur les seals vrais principes 
d’une estime, et d’une amiti^ permanentes, je veux dire 
la raison, et la parfaite connoissance de ce que vous 
valez. J’avois eu I’bonneur de vous 6crire une lettre 
d’Aix-la-Chapelle, et une autre de Spa, mais je vois 
que ces deux lettres ont eu le m^me sort, que quatre 
autres lettres que j’^crivis & Madame d’Hervey, qui 
4toit alors ^ Paris, et qui n’en a repu pas une seule : 
nous voici done ^elaircis, et nous voici aussi au denoue- 
ment r^ciproque. 

Les eaux d’Aix-la-Cbapelle et de Spa n’ont fait que 
des reparations peu durables ^ mon ehetif bdtiment, 
puisqu’il n’y a pas quinze jours, que je crus qu’il 
s’ecrouloit. Mes vertiges, accompagnfe des maux 
d’estomac, qui en sont ou la cause ou la suite, car la 
faculte n’a pu encore decider 1^ dessus, m’ont accabie : 
il ne m’en reste ^ present que la foiblesse et la lan- 
gueur. Je crois que votre tr^s humble serviteur tire 
vers sa fin, puisque tous les maux d’un dge encore plus 
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avanc^ que le sien lui tombent en foule sur le corps. 
Je m’appergois meme que mon esprit baisse aussi ; cela 
est tout simple, il faut s’y attendre, le corps ayant 
beaucoup ^ dire sur Tesprit, pendant leur union ici 
bas. Ce que je Grains le plus, parceque cela arrive 
souvent, c’^t que mon corps ne survive S. mon esprit, 
et ne traine, pendant quelques annees, 1^ effets 
humilians d’une paralysie. H ne me faut, assurement, 
rien moins que cela pour ce^er d’etre votre, <S:c. 


To SOLOMOIS’ DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 


(Now first printed.) 


London, October 25, 1754. 

Deab Datbolles, 

I TEOUBiiE you with this at the request of the whole 

C Family, who beg that you will assist them in 

their just and reasonable endeavours to get over the 

child of that prodigious booby Mr. C to whom 

they propose giving a proper education here, looking 
upon him, as what he probably will be, the heir of 
their ^tate and title. As I am informed, the booby 
himself is willing enough to send the boy into Eng- 
land, but his incomparable lady is not ; therefore, pray 
encourage him in that disposition, and show him the 
advantage of it. The next thing, and a very material 
one it is, is to have the most authentic proofe and att^- 
tadons of the identity of the boy’s person, which they 
desire that you will take care to procure, as they 
cannot trust that part to the booby himself, who, if he 
were inclined, would not know how to go about it. 

I set out for the Bath to-morrow morning in hop^ 
only of a temporary vamp, but not with the least ex- 
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pectation of a radical cure. I am indeed extremely out 
of order, very weak, and languid, but yet not dispirited. 
I have, as all people have tbe day before a journey, a 
thousand nothings to do. So good night, my dear 
Dayroll^. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOBD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 251.) 

Bath, STovember 14, 1754. 

Mt DBAS Lord, 

KjTOWirfG, by long experience, the kind part you 
take in whatever concerns me, I delayed acknowledg- 
ing your last letter, in hopes of being able, in some 
time, to give you a better account of my health than 
I could then have done. I had, just at that time, had 
a very severe return of my old vertiginous complaint, 
which, as usual, left my whole animal system weak 
and languid. The best air in England, which I take 
that of Blackheath to be, a strict regimen, and a 
proper degree of exercise, did not restore, I might 
almost say revive, me. I sought therefore for refuge 
here, and thank God, I have not only found it, but 
in some measure recovery too. The disorders of my 
head and stomach are entirely removed by these 
waters, which I have now drank three weeks ; so that 
I may reasonably hope, that the three weeks more, 
which I propose passing here, will set me up for part 
of the winter, at least, for, at my age, and with my 
shattered constitution, I am not sillily sanguine enough 
to expect a radical cure. I consider myself here as 
an old decayed vessel, of long wear and tear, brought 
into the wet-dock, to be careened and patched up, not 
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for any long voyage, but only to serve as a coaster for 
some little time longer. How long that may be, I little 
know, and as little care ; I am unrelative to this world, 
and this world to me. My only attention now is to 
live, while I do live in it, without pain, and when I 
leave it, to leave it without fear. 

[You ask my advice about giving your interest at the 
next Election for Waterford, and I will very sincerely 
give you that advice, which, were I in your place, I 
should follow. I believe I may, without the least 
breach of charity, lay it down tor a principle that the 
contending parties now in Ireland think no more of 
the pubhc good than they do of the squaring of the 
circle; so that you may, with the safest conscience 
imaginable, throw your interest into either scale. 
Should the private characters of the candidates be 
greatly different, the one pure and the other bad, I 
am sure I need not advise vou which side vou should 
take. But supposing all things equal I think you 
had better adopt the Castle side of the question, upon 
account of your children, your relations, and your 
friends, for whom such a conduct may perhaps pro- 
cure some little preference. This I take to be a very 
blameless consideration, when aU other things are 
absolutely equal as, in my opinion, they are in the 
present dispute. The question is by no means how 
Ireland shall be governed, but by whom ; and who- 
ever prevails the difference to the country will, to use 
a low expression, be no more than that between a cat 
in a hole and a cat out of a hole.] 

I hope that you, your young family, and tntti quanti, 
are all well. May you long continue so ! I am, my 
dear Lord, Yours, &a 
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To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Xow first printed entire.) 

London, December 17, 1754. 

Lear Datbolles, 

I BECEiTED your last while at Bath, from whence 
I arrived here a few days ago. The waters did me a 
great deal of good, as to my general state of health ; 
hut I grow deafer and deafer every day, by the nat- 
ural progression of all ills with age. As I know 
my ill to be incurable, I bear it the better, from a 
philosophy of my own, very different from most other 
people’s : for while I have both hopes and fears, I am 
anxious ; but when I have no hope I take mxm parti, 

and am easy. The E family declare themselves 

much obliged to you for your attention to, and success 
in, their affair. It is, to be sure, of great importance 
to that family, that the probable next heir to it should 
neither be bred up a Papist by his mother, nor a beast 
by his father. 

I have now a most important commission to trouble 
you with ; it is no less than to receive eighteen thou- 
sand pounds sterling for me at Bnissels ; that is, when 
the lotteiy there shall be drawn, in which I have three 
tickets. One of them is unquestionably the great prize. 
The numbers of my three tickets are 66694, 66695, 
66696. I think I am very modest in only desiring 
one prize in three tickets. It is true that it is the 
great one, but then I leave you the five or six next 
best, which are more than equivalent to mine ; and as 
all the drawing depends, I presume, upon you and 
Cobentzel, I hope you will take care of yourselves 
and your friends. If you choose to have the great 
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prize for my god-son, I will give it up to him, but to 
nobody else. In all events, pray have my above- 
mentioned numbere examined, after the drawing of 
the lottery, and let me know my good or ill fortune, 
I shall bear either with great moderation. 

Our Ministerial affairs here are still in great con- 
fusion. It is said, thev will be settled during: the 
recess of the Parliament at Christmas ; but if they 
should, which I much question, that settlement will, 
in my opinion, by no means be a lasting one. It 
would take up reams of paper to relate to you the 
Yarious reports and conjectures of our speculative 
politicians here ; and therefore I will only give you 
my own short conjecture upon what little I see and 
hear myself. I think I see every thing gravitating to 
Fox’s centre, and I am persuaded that in six months’ 
time, he will be the Minister. His Grace * may thank 
his own indecision and timidity for this. 

My compliments to Mis. Dayrolles; et adieu, mon 
cher ami. 


A M. LE BAEON DE KREUXINGEN. 

(Now first printed.) 

^ Londres, ce 27 D^cembre, 1754. 

Et qu’dtes-vous done devenu, mon cher Baron ? II 
y a plus de trois mois que je vous ai envoy^ les vingt 
cinq exemplaires de votre parallele, avee une lettre 
assez ennuyeuse qui vous aura peut-etre d^goute de 
mon commerce. Mais nul signe de vie de votre part, 
pas la moindre marque de cette amiti4 que je cheris- 
* Of Newcastle. 
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sois tant! Vous aviez pourtant siirement recu ce 
paquet, puisque je Tai eavoye par le canal de M. Hop. 
Je crams pour votre sante, car c’est la premiere id^e 
qui se pr&ente d ceux qui, comme moi, n’en ont pas 
eux-memes. La mienne au moins est tres delabree, 
des vertiges, des vomissemens, des spasmes dans I’es- 
tomac, m’accablerent tout Tautomne, et m’obligerent 
d’aller prendre les eaux de Bath qui me soulagent 
toujours, pour le present, et ne me guerissent jamais. 
Eu effet elles me soulag^rent un peu, et me donnerent 
une sant4 negative, c’est-^-dire une privation tempo- 
relle de mes maux. Depuis un mois, je suis de retour 
ici. Mes vertiges recommeneent, et ma surditd aug- 
mente tous les jours, au point que sans trompette 
j’entends fort peu. Dans I’dtroite union du corps et 
de Tesprit, je vous avouerai naturellement que ce der- 
nier se trouve accabld des maux du premier. Je 
m’appei’cois meme en d^pit de tout mon amour-propre, 
qui en pareil cas nous fait trop souvent illusion, que 
mon esprit baisse ^ tous dgards, et je crains beaucoup 
de me survivre I, moi-m^me; et c’est une a&euse 
survivance, que celle du materiel simplement. Au 
surplus cette triste situation ne change rien aux senti- 
mens de mon eceur par rapport ^ mes amis, et je n’en 
suis pas moins, mon cher Baron, 

Votre fiddle ami et serviteur. 


Les complimens de la saison sont sous-entendus, et 
c’est mieux, puisque les expressions en sont trop usdes. 
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A MADAME LA MAEQUISE DE MOX- 
COXSEIL. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 309.) 

S, Londres, ce 10 Jaavier, 1755. 

Vous aurez bien juge, Madame, que inon long 
silence n’a pas ete volontaire, mais qu’une dure neces- 
site me I'a impose. En effet, depuis sis mois, il sem- 
ble que tons les mans qui ont jamais atraque ties t^tes, 
se sont reunis pour aeeabler la mienne. Bruits per- 
petuels, migraines, vertiges, et surdite impenetrable, 
je n’ai pu la baisser pour &rire, et la lecture meme, 
unique ressource des sourds, m’a ete penible. Dans 
cette triste situation du materiel, Fimmateriel t a ete 
pour sa part ; telle est leur union. Si j’ai pens^ du 
tout, g’a ete si peu, que je ne m’en ressouviens pas, et 
je me rappelle settlement que j’ai pense k ee que vous 
penseriez de mon silence, et au regret que j’avois de ne 
pouvoir pas vous prevenir au renouvellement de cette 
annfe, je ne dis pas, par les complimens de la saison, 
ce terme M me cboque vis-S-vis de vous, mais par 1^ 
voeux sinceres que je formois, pour tout ce qui pouvoit 
vous intere^er le plus. 

Vous avez bien de la bont^ Madame, de songer assez 
^ mes malbeurs, pour vous donuer la peine de vous 
informer d^ moyens de les adoucir. Je sufe per- 
suade que le medecin des sourds, dont vous parlez, ^t 
I’Abbe de St. Julien, qui a certainement fait de grands 
cures a Paris, mais qui a tres-inutilement employe tout 
son savoir-faire sur moi. II y a deux ans que je lui 
ai envoye mon cms trfe-exactement detaille; il I’a 
etudie, il y a r^pondu article pour article, et il m’a 
non settlement envoys ses ordonnances par ecrit, mais 
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memes^ remedes en espies que j’ai pris serupuleuse- 
ment ; mais mon mal a ete plus fort que lui et ses 
remMes. J’ai consulte, de plus, tous les plus eflebres 
medeeins de I’Europe, mais avec le m^me sueces, et 
Topiniatret^ d’une surdite hereditaire, et a pr^ent in- 
vet^ree, a resiste ^ tous leurs efforts. II faut done 
prendre patience, e’est le seul remede qui me reste ; 
triste remede, ^ la verity, et qui ne gu^rit point, mais 
qui mitigeun peu les maux, qu’elle ne pent pas guerir. 
Je ne fais pas le philosophe Stoieien ; je sens mon 
mal, et je conviens que e’en est un, mais en meme 
terns je sens par experience qu’on pent prendre beau- 
coup plus sur moi-m^me, qu’on ne croit g^n^ralement. 
En voulant s’aider, on s’aide ^ un certain point ; je 
cbercbe tout ce qui peut m’amuser, et faire diversion 
aux tristes reflexions, que mon malheur autrement 
m’inspireroit. Je me pr^te aux moindres amusemens ; 
je tacbe de les grossir, et d’en faire objet, moyennant 
quoi, et avec le seeours d’un temperament naturelle- 
ment gai, je suis encore k I’abri de la melancolie ; je 
ne me divertis gu^res, mais aussi je ne m’attriste point. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEKFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 252.) 

London, January 29, 1755. 

Mt dear Lord, 

I AM little able to write, and less so to tbink, having 
been so ill all this week of my old complaints in my 
head and stomach, that I am to go to Bath as soon as 
I shall be able to endure the fatigue of the journey, 
which I hope may be in five or six days. My answer 
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to your last kind letter must therefiore be much shorter 
than otherwise it probably would have been. 

[In my own opinion, your brother has been very ibr- 
tunate in not getting one of these new Regiments, un- 
necessarilv and wantonlv enousrh raised, and that must 
very soon be broke, unless we are to be eaten up by an 
army, which, in a year or two more, we shall not be 
able to pay. But if he can make this passe-droit an 
argument to get leave to sell his present eommission, 
I think he will do very prudently, both for hiatself 
and his family. I must tell you very truly that I can 
be of no manner of use to him in this afiair, but aiiis 
au contraire perhaps were I to interest myself in it. 
Nor has Li2:onier, I believe, much more to sav in 
military mattem than I have; they are entirely in 
the department of much younger heads. Your 
brother’s only way of working is, therefore, in my 
opinion, by your Lord-Lieutenant, who has much to 
say at the Court of the Captain-General.*] 

I have carefully read over Lord Limerick’s f Bill, 
and approve of the principle. I had thought of such 
a one when I was in Ireland, but soon found it would 
be impossible to carry it through the House of Com- 
mons in any decent shape. [That Assembly is more 
peuple than any I ever knew in my life. They are 
still blinded with all the prejudices of sect, animosity, 
and fory, and no Bill in which Papists are mentioned 
can go through that House in a proper form. For 
(the reverse of bears) they will lick it out of shape.] 
But, should Lord Limerick think proper to push it 

* The Date of CumberlaBd. 

t Afterwards Earl of Glanbra^iL See the note at vol. iii. p. 182, of 
this edition. 
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this Session, I would recommend a few alterations. I 
would only require the priests to take the oath of 
allegiance simply, and not the subsequent oaths, 
which, in my opinion, no real Papist can take; the 
consequence of which would be, that the least con- 
scientious prieste would be registered, and the most 
conscientious ones excluded. Besides that, where one 
oath will not bind, three will not; and the Pope’s 
dispensation from the oath of allegiance will not be 
more prevalent, nor more easily granted, than his dis- 
pensation from that oath by which his own power is 
abjured. But then I would make that single oath of 
allegiance more full and solemn ; as for instance: — 

“ I, A. B., duly considering the sacred nature of an 
“ oath, and the horrible crime of peijury, which, by 
“ all the religions in the world, is justly abhorred as 
“ a most damnable sin, do most sincerely promise and 
“swear, that I will be faithful and bear true alle- 
“ giance to his Majesty King George the Second. So 
“ help me that great and eternal God, who knows my 
“inmost thoughts, and whom I now most solemnly 
“ call upon to attest the truth of them.” 

The person taking this oath should be obliged to 
recite it distinctly and deliberately, and not be allowed 
to mutter it over in that indecent and slovenly manner 
in which oaths are generally taken. I will venture to 
add, those who will not observe this oath, taken in this 
manner, will still less observe any abjuration of the 
Pope’s dispensing power, since such abjuration is, by 
all Papisfe, looked upon as a nullity. 

I would also advise, that all penalties of death, 
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Trilicli in these cases must end in impunity, should be 
changed into close imjjrisonment for a teiTn of years, 
or in some eases for life. Then there would be per- 
haps detections and prosecutions; but, in case of 
death, there will be none ; for who will go and hang a 
poor devil only for being a regular, or an enthusiast *? 

When I tell you that these are my thoughts upon 
this subject, I do not affirm that I think at ail ; for, 
in truth, I am so weak in body at this time, that I 
pr^ume I am just as weak in mind too. This only I 
am sure of, that I am, my dear Lord, 

Most faithfully yours. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

first printed entire,) 

London, February 4, 1755. 

Deab Dayrollis, 

Deaf men and dead men differ very little except 
in one point, which is, that letters from the dead 
would be very curious, and probably very instructive ; 
whereas those from the deaf must necessarily be very 
dull. Were I dead, and allowed to write, you should 
hear from me much oftener, as my letters would be 
like those of the missionary Jesuits, curiemes et Mi- 
fiantes, and well worth the postage, though it would 
probably be considerable, car il y a hieu, loin de ce 
pays la. But being only deaf, crazy, and declining, I 
consider both your time and your purse, which would 
be but ill-employed in reading, and paying for, such 
letters as mine. 

Notwithstanding my state of ignorance and soli- 
tude, I dare say you will expect some news from me, 

Voi,. IV. “ 11 
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now that you read every day of fitting out great fleets, 
and raising additional troops. It is true, that we are 
equipping a very great fleet, which is to be commanded 
by Lord Anson, and three other Admirals ; and we 
are raising some regiments of marines, in order to 
man it, which otherwise we found that we could not. 
From all these warlike preparations, the public is con- 
vinced that we shall have a war; but I am by no 
means so. I cannot see that it is the interest, nor can 
I believe that it is the inclination of France, at this 
time to bring on a general war ; and I am very sure 
that we are absolutely unable to support one. I am, 
therefore, persuaded that we are reciprocally endeav- 
ouring to intimidate each other, and that all this l&o^e 
de boucliers will end quietly in referring our Ameri- 
can disputes to Commissaries de part et d’ autre, who 
will decide and settle them much about the time that 
the tarif and the harrvere shall be finally determined. 
Should we really come to hostilities in America, with 
advantage on our part. Monsieur de Maillebois would 
very probably make another journey to Lower Sax- 
ony ; in which case a second neutrality would be too 
dangerous either to accept or refuse, which is another 
reason why I think that the dilemma will, if possible, 
be avoided. And indeed, upon the whole, I wish it 
may, considering our National Debt, and the two very 
sore places which we have in Lower Saxony and the 
Highlands of Scotland. Another little circumstance, 
which seems to favour my pacific opinion, is the late 
hasty nomination of Lord Hertford* to the French 

* Frauds Seymour Conway, first Earl of Hertford. He became 
Ambassador at Paris after the Peace of 1763. He died in 1794, having 
been raised to a Marquisate in the preceding year. 
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embassT, and the hurry he is in to go there. A 
Frenchman who is now here, le Comte d'Estaing,* 
said the other day, Pardieu, 2Lemeu-n, ce seroit hien 
ridicule de faire casser la tete a diz mille kommes 
pour quelqties douzaines de chapeaux ! — ^alluding to 
the castors of Xorth America. 

The Earl of Bristol is appointed Envoy to Turin, 
to watch the motions of that Court, in the room of the 
Earl of Boehford, who is sent for home to receive the 
Gold Key. 

In Parliament, things go very quietly this Sesion. 
Fox has evidentlv the lead there. Mr. Pitt, though 
very angry, rather hints than declares opposition, un- 
willing to lose his employment, and, at the same time, 
unable to stifle his resentment. Legge is nobody, and 
consequently discontented, but silently so, in the hope 
of being Mr. Pitt’s successor next Session. The Par- 
liament is to be prorogued at Easter, and his Majesty, 
with his usual impatience, will set out for Hanover 
the day afterwards. He is to be attended, as I am 
informed, only by Sir Thomas Robinson, who, I hope, 
will not go out of his way to plague you at Brussels ; 
cejeu Id ne vous vaudroit pa£ la chandelle. 

For un reclus, un solitaire, un sourd, I think I have 
given you a great deal of news ; at least I am sure I 
have given you all I have ; and no man, you know, 
can do more. Your manufecture is so pleasing, and 
the loom you work in so fine a one, that I cannot be- 

* Charles Hector, Comte d’Estaing, afterwards so well known in the 
annals of the French navy. 

t George William Hervey, second Earl of Bristol, well known for 
his embassy in Spain previous to the declaration of war and the resig- 
nation of Mr. Pitt in 1761- He was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1766, and Lord Privy Seal in 1768 ; he died in 1775. 
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lieve that you really regret having made another piece 
of the same kind, but am persuaded that you will con- 
tinue your honest industry. The great point is (and 
you seem to have found out the way) to take care to 
make your work of the strong masculine texture, and 
then they are sure to go off. My compliments to your 
loom, and the two very pretty pieces of your work- 
manship which you showed me at Brussels, and take 
for yourself the continuance, for there can be no in- 
crease of, the friendship, good wishes, and affection of 

Yours. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON EVEN- 
ING POST. 

ABTICUE FOB IKBEBTIOB. 

(Works, vol. iL p. 383.) 

(Bath, February, 1765.) 

Oir the tenth of this month, died at Paris, univer- 
sally and sincerely regretted, Charles Secondat, Baron 
de Montesquieu, and JPrisident d, Morti&r of the Par- 
liament at Bourdeaux. His virtues did honour to hu- 
man nature; his writings, to justice. A friend to 
mankind, he asserted their undoubted and inalienable 
rights with freedom, even in his own country, whose 
prejudices in matters of religion and government he 
had long lamented, and endeavoured, not without 
some success, to remove. He well knew, and justly 
admired, the happy constitution of this country, where 
fixed and known laws equally restrain monarchy from 
tyranny, and liberty from licentiousness. His works 
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mil illustrate liis name, and survive Iiini as long as 
right reason, moral obligation, and the true spirit of 
laws, shall be understood, respected, and maintained.* 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOED. 

(Works, Yol. iv. p. 255.) 

London, March 12, 1755. 

My dear Lord, 

WniTEf was j)uzzled what account to give vou of 
me, and therefore gave vou none ; and, to say the 
truth, I am pretty much in the same case myself, only 
resolved to answer as well as I can your hind in- 
quiries after me. I am tolerably well one day, ill the 
next, and well again pex'haps the third ; that is, my 
disorders in my stomach, and my giddinesses in my 
head, return frequently and unexpectedly. Proper 
care and medicines remove them for the time, but 
none will prevent them. My deafness grows gradu- 
ally worse, which in my mind implies a total one be- 
fore it be long. In this unhappy situation, which I 
have reason to suppcBe will every day grow worse, I 
still keep up my spirits tolerably ; that is, I am free 
from melancholy, which I think is all that can be ex- 
pected. This I impute to that degree of philosophy, 
which I have acquired by long experience of the 

* This short bat eloquent and just character of Montesquieu was 
inserted accordingly in the London Evening Post, though without the 
name of the author. We find from Dr. Maty^s Memoirs (p- S3), that 
a cordial friendship existed between Montesquieu and Chesterfield, 
and that they kept up a regular correspondence. Unhappily, how- 
ever, none of their letters appear to be preserved- 

t An old and faithful servant of Lord Chesterfield. See a subse- 
quent letter to the Bishop (June 9, 1761). 
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■world. I have enjoyed all its pleasures, and conse- 
quently know their futility, and do not regret their 
loss. I appraise them at their real value, which in 
truth is very low ; whereas those who have not expe- 
rienced, always over-rate, them. They only see their 
gay outside, and are dazzled with their glare ; but I 
have been behind the scenes. It is a common notion, 
and like many common ones a very false one, that 
those, who have led a life of pleasure and business, 
can never be easy in retirement ; whereas I am per- 
suaded that they are the only peof>le who can, if they 
have any sense and reflection. They can look back 
oculo irretm'to upon what they from knowledge de- 
spise ; others have always a hankering after what they 
are not acquainted with. I look upon all that has 
passed as one of those romantic dreams that opium 
commonly occasions, and I do by no means desire to 
repeat the nauseous dose, for the sake of the fugitive 
dream. When I say that I have no regret, I do not 
mean that I have no remorse ; for a life of either 
business, or still more pleasure, never was, nor never 
will be, a state of innocence. But God, who knows 
the strength of human passions, and the weakness of 
human reason, will, it is to be hoped, rather mercifully 
pardon, than justly punish, acknowledged errors. 

I suppose you already know that you have a new 
Lord Lieutenant, Lord Hartington,* who, it is 
thought, ■wiU heal and compose your divisions. I 
heartily wish, for the sake of the country, that it may 
prove so. 

* William Cavendish, Marquis of Hartington. A very few months 
afterwards (Dec. 5, 1755) he succeeded his father as fourth Duke of 
Devonshire, 
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A i7ar with France is generallv looked upon here as 
inevitable ; but, for my own part, I cannot help think- 
ing, as well as wishing, that things may end quietly 
in a treaty. I am so remote and so indifferent a spec- 
tator, except in the wishes which every man owes to 
his country, that I am ill informed myself, and con- 
sequently no good informer of others. 

I hope your little family are all well, and continue 
to answer your care in their education. May you and 
they be long and mutually comforts to each other 
Adieu, my dear Lord ; no man living can be more 
sincerely and affectionately than I am. 

Your faithful friend and servant. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, voL iii. p. 166.) 

London, May 2, 1755. 

Dear Dayrolles, 

What can a deaf hermit write ? The repetition of 
my affection and friendship for you would be as dull, 
as I am persuaded it would be unnecessary ; you are 
either convinced of them already, or you never will 
be so. Would you have news ? Mine is always stale ; 
and, though I was the introducer of the New Style, 
in all those matters, I go by the Old, and am at least 
eleven days behind-hand, 

I could tell you, but I will not, that the King sailed 
from Harwich last Monday ; but I can tell you, and 
will, that the Duke of Cumberland and Mr, Fox are 
appointed of the Regency ; the consequence of which 
new measure, I pr^ume, you can tell yourself. Peace 
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and war seem yet so uncertain, that nobody knows 
which to expect. The people in general, who always 
wish whatever they have not, wish for a war ; but I, 
who have learned to be content with whatever I have, 
wish for the continuation of peace. My country-folks 
think only of the new world, where they expect to 
conquer, and perhaps will ; but I cannot help dread- 
ing the contrecowp of those triumphs in the old one. 
I have ninety-nine reasons against a land war in Eu- 
rope ; the first of which being that we are not able to 
carry it on, I will not trouble you with the others. 

You have certainly heard of, and probably seen, 
Lord Poulett’s * extraordinary motion, which he made 
in the House of Lords, just before the rising of the 
Parliament, when it could not possibly have any good 
effect, and must necessarily have some very bad ones.f 
It was an indecent, ungenerous, and malignant ques- 
tion, which I had no mind should either be put or 
debated, well knowing the absurd and improper things 
that would be said both for and against it, and there- 
fore I moved the House to adjourn, and so put a quiet 
end to the whole affair. As you will imagine that this 
was agreeable to the King, it is supposed that I did it 
to make my court, and people are impatient to see 
what great employment I am to have ; for that I am 
to have one they do not in the least doubt, not having 
any notion that any man can take any step without 
some view of dirty interest. I do not undeceive them. 
I have nothing to fear, I have nothing to ask, and 

* John, second Earl Poulett 

t This motion (made April 24, 1755) was an Address to the King 
not to visit his Electoral dominions. — See H. Walpole's letter to Mr. 
Bentley, May 6, 1755, and the Parliamentary History, voL xv. p. 520. 
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tliere is notliing tliat I will or can have. Retirement 
was mv choice seven vears azo : it is now become mv 
necessary refuge. Blaeklieath, and a quiet conscience, 
are tlie only objects of my cares. Wbat good I can 
do as a man and a citizen, it is my duty, and sliall be 
my endeavour, to do ; but public life and I, we are 
parted for ever. 

To-morrow I go to Blaekbeatb for tbe whole sum- 
mer, if we have one. That little hermitage suits best 
with my inclinations and situation ; it is there only 
that I do not find myself deplace. My little garden, 
the park, reading and writing, kill time there tolera- 
bly : and time is now mv enemv. 

My compliments to Mrs. Dayrolles. My god-son, I 
supjjose, by this time, chatters a Babel language of 
English, French, and Flemish : so much the better, 
dest autant de gagne, et avec Vdge il dehrouillera ce 
petit chaos. Good-night. Yours faithfully. 


A M. DE BODGAIXVILLE.* 

(Lue a PAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, ie Ward!, 

17 Join, 1755.) 

(Works, vol. ii. p. 384.) 

Moj^seeub, 

Je fiis egalement ^tonne et flatte quand Monsieur 
votre frere me dit de votre part qu’il ne tiendroit qu’^ 
moi d’etre aggrege an corps le plus respectable et le 

* Jean Pierre de Bougainville was Secretary to the French Academy 
of Inscriptions, and contributed many interesting essays to its Me-' 
Tnoires. He was brother of the celebrated circumnavigator, and died 
in 1763. A letter from him to Mr. Pitt, proposing an epitaph for the 
Marquis de Montcalm, will be found in the Chatham Papers, voi. ii. 

p. 102. 
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plus respect^ de I’Europe. Ebloui d’abord par I’eclat 
d’uu objet si flatteur, et seduit par les illusions de 
Taiuour-propre, je me livrai a une si douce id^: 
j’aspirois d^j^ i cet bonneur, sans songer seulement si 
j’en etois digne. Mais la rMexion suivit, et la pudeur 
me retint. Je m’examinai soigneusement dans I’esp^ 
ranee de trouver quelques droits un peu speeieux, ou 
du moins quelques pretentions, qui pussent en quelque 
fajon justifier votre prevention en ma faveur; mais 
heias! Monsieur, eette reeberebe m’a ete Men bu- 
miliante; j’ai trouve que ma jeunesse, prodiguee dans 
la dissipation et les plaisire, m’avoit ^ peine permis 
de penser seulement aux sciences, et que mon iige plus 
avance, occupe entierement par les affaires, ne m’avoit 
pas accorde le loisir de les eultiver. Les sciences de- 
mandent non-seulement tout la vie de I’bomme, mais 
encore Men plus que toute la vie de I’bomme. La 
biens4ance souffrira-t-elle done qu’un sexagenaire se 
pr&ente pour y commencer son noviciat? surtout 
priv^ comme U Test par I’eloignement des occasions 
de profiter des instructions, et de se former sur les 
modules, des illustres membres d’un si illustre corps ? 
Que dois-je done faire dans ces cireonstanees ? II ne 
me paroit pas permis de postuler un bonneur que je 
m^rite si peu, mais en meme terns j’avoue qu’il m’est 
impossible de ne le pas ardemment d&irer. Je m’en 
remets sL vous entibrement ; les inMr^ts de 1’ Academic 
doivent vous 4tre cbers ; elle a reconnu et distmgu6 
votre m^rite ; je ne dois pas supposer que vous vouliez 
les trabir en consideration du zdle et de I’estime avec 
lesquels j’ai I’bonneur d’etre, &c. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

(Works, Tol. iv. p. 557.) 

Blackheath, June 56, 1755. 

jVIy deab Lord, 

CoiXD I take anv thinsr ill of tou, wlio I am sure 
never meant any to me or any man living, it would 
be your suspecting that I did : which I believe is the 
first unjust suspicion that ever you entertained of any 
body ; and I am the more concerned at it, because I 
know that it gave vou uneasiness. I confess mvself 
four letters in your debt ; but, to tell you the truth, I 
have of late contracted so many debts of that kind that 
I am very near a bankruptcy, though not a fraudulent 
one, upon my word ; for I will honestly declare my cir- 
cumstances ; and then my creditors will, I dare say, 
compound with me upon reasonable terms, T^Tiite 
told vou true, when he told vou that I was well, 
by which he meant all that he could know, which 
was, that I had no immediate illness ; but he did not 
know the inward feeling, which increasing deafness 
and gradually declining health occasion. Some time 
before I left London I had a severe return of my old 
complaints in my head and stomach, which are always 
followed by such weakness and languors, that I am 
incapable of any thing but reading, and that too in 
an idle and desultory manner. Writing seems to be 
acting, as was asserted in the case of Algernon Sid- 
ney, which my ris inertias will not suffer me to under- 
take, and I put it off from day to day, as Felix did 
Paul, to a more convenient season. When I removed 
to this place, I flattered myself that the purity of the 
air, and the exercise of riding, which it would tempt 
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me to take, would restore me to suck a degree of 
kealtk, strength, and consequently spirits, as to en- 
able me not only to discharge my Epistolary debts, 
but also to amuse myself with writing some Essays 
and Historical Tracts. I was soon disajqjointed ; 
for I had not been here above ten days, when I 
had a stronger attack than my former, and which, I 
believe, would have been the final one, had I not very 
seasonably been let blood. From that time, though, 
as they call it, recovered, I have more properly 
crawled, than walked among my fellow vegetables, 
breathed than existed, and dreamed than thought. 
This, upon my word, is the true and only cause of 
my long silence ; I begin to regain ground a little, 
but indeed very slowly. 

As to the letter which you feared might have dis- 
pleased me, I protest, my dear Lord, I looked upon it 
as the tenderest mark of your friendship ; I had given 
occasion to it, and I expected it both from your affec- 
tion and your character. Those reflections are never 
improper, though too often unwelcome, and conse- 
quently useless in youth : but I am now come to a 
time of life both to make and receive them with satis- 
faction, and therefore I hope with utility. One can- 
not think of one’s own existence, without thinking of 
the Eternal Author of it; and one cannot consider 
his physical or moral attribute, without some fear, 
though in my mind still more hopes. It is true we 
can have no adequate notions of the attributes of a 
Being so infinitely superior to us : but, according to 
the best notions which we are capable of forming of 
his justice and mercy, the latter, which is the comfort- 
able scale, seems necessarily to preponderate. Your 
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quotation from Archbishop Tillotson contains a fair 
and candid account of the Christian reliarion : and, 
had his challenge been accepted, he would certainly 
have had an easy victory. He was certainly the most 
gentle and candid of all churchmen of any religion. 
TJn esprii de coips is too apt, though I believe often 
unperceived, to bias their conduct, and inflame an hon- 
est, though too intemperate, zeal. It is the same in every 
society of men ; for it is in human nature to be affected 
and warped by example and numbers : you are, without 
a compliment, the only one that I know untainted. 

To descend to this world, and particularly to that 
part of it where you reside, your present state seems 
to me an awkward one; your late ferment seems 
rather suspended than quieted; and I think I see 
matter for a second fermentation, when vour Parlia- 
ment meets. Some, I believe, will ask too much ; and 
others perhaps will grant too little. I wish both par- 
ties may be wiser and hon^ter, and then they will be 
quieter than they have been of late. Both sides 
would be highlv offended, if one were to advise them 
to apply themselves to civil matters only, in the 
limited sense of that word; I mean, trade, manu- 
factures, good domestic order, subordination, &c., and 
not to meddle so much with politics, in which I can- 
not help saying, they are but bunglers. Iso harm is 
intended them from hence, and if they will be quiet 
no harm will be done them. The people have liberty 
enough, and the Crown has prerogative enough. 
Those are the real enemies to Ireland, who would 
enlarge either at the expense of the other, and who 
have started points that ought never to have been 
mentioned at all, but which will now perpetually recur. 
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By this time, I fear, I have tired you ; hut, I am 
sure, that in half this time I should have been tired 
■with writina: half so much to any hodv else. Adieu 
then, my dear Lord ; and be convinced that, while I 
am at all, I shall be with the truest esteem and affec- 
tion. 

Your most faithful friend and servant. 

I hope the young family continues to be well, and 
to do well. 


To solomojS^ dayeolles, esq. 

(Xow first printed entire.) 

Blackheath, July 10, 1755. 

Deae Dateolles, 

It was my ennui, and not my amusements, (could 
I now have any !) that occasioned my long silence ; 
depend upon it, nothing else could or should. I 
break daily, my fi'iend, both in body and mind, their 
union being very intimate. Spirits consequently fail, 
for they are the result of health, and I cannot say 
that, since I am here, I have had three days together 
uninterrupted health. Sometimes strong returns of 
my inveterate giddinesses, sometimes convulsive dis- 
orders in my stomach, always languor, weakness, and 
lisdessness. I find that I am got half-way down hill, 
and then you know the velocity increase very con- 
siderably. But what is to be done? nothing but 
patience. Whatever the purest air, constant moderate 
exercise, and strict regimen can do, I have here ; but 
they serve only to prolong, for a little time, an irk- 
some situation, which my reason tells me, the sooner 
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it is ended, the bettei-. My deafn^s is extremely in- 
creased, and daily increasing ; this cuts me wholly off 
from the society of others, and my other complaints 
deny me the society with myself, which I proposed 
when I came here. I have brought down with me 
a provision of pens, ink, and paper, in hopes of 
amusing myself, and perhaps entertaining or in- 
forming posterity, by some historical tracts of my own 
times, which I intended to write with the strictest re- 
gard to truth, and none to peisons; myself not ex- 
cepted. But I have not yet employed my pen, because 
my mind refused to do its part ; and in writing, as 
well as in other performances, whatever is not done 
with spirit and desire, will be very ill done. All my 
amusements are therefore reduced to the idle business 
of my little garden, and to the reading of idle books, 
where the mind is seldom called upon. Notwith- 
standing this unfortunate situation, my old philosophy 
comes to my asistance, and enables me to repulse the 
attacks of melancholy, for I never have one melan- 
cholic moment. I have seen and appraised every- 
thing in its true light, and at its intrinsic value. 
While others are outbidding one another at the auc- 
tion, exulting in their acquisitions, or grieving at their 
disappointments, I am ea^, both from reflection and 
experience of the futility of all that is to be got or 
lost. 

But treve de reflexions morales. A man may be too 
sober as well as too drunk to go into company, and 
his philosophical reflections may be as troublesome in 
one case, as his extravagancies in the other. 

Well then ; we will hope, you warmly and I coolly, 
that great things are reserved for us in the fifth and 
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last class of this lottery ; but if fortune •will take my 
advice, though ladies are seldom apt to take the advice 
of old fellows, she •will transfer whatever she intended 
for you or me to my god-son ; since you and Mrs. 
Dayrolles annually combine to make him want it more 
and more. I will answer, by the way, for her lying- 
in unmolested by the French, though you who love to 
anticipate misfortunes have calculated to a great nicety, 
I confess, that the French are to take Brussels just on 
her ninth day. Take my word for it, you and she 
•will recommence your operations in Flanders before 
the French do theirs. 

The present situation of neither peace nor war is, to 
be sure, very unaccountable, and I cannot help fear- 
ing, that we shall be the dupes of it at last. Surely 
we, I mean our Ministers, ought to have known, before 
this time, which of the two the French really intended ; 
and, if they meant peace, to have had it concluded, 
or, if they meant war, to have given them the first 
blow at sea ; for if, instead of that, you give them time to 
augment their marine, while you keep yours at an im- 
mense and useless expense, I believe they •will be more 
explicit -with you next year. The clamour at our in- 
action is universal and prodigious, people desiring 
something for their money. From that, and many 
other concurring causes, the next Session will be a 
very boisterous one, and between you and me, •will in 
my opinion put an end to his Grace’s power, and a 
beginning to Fox’s. 

Adieu, my dear Dayrolles : Lady Chesterfield’s and 
my compliments to Mrs. Dayrolles. 
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A MESSIEURS DE UACADEMIE DES 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

(Lettre de Remereiment d'etre recu au Xombre des Aead^miefens 
libres etrangers^ lae dans la Seance du Yendredi, 8 Aour, 1755. ^ 

(Works, vol. ii, p. 837.) 

Messieues, 

Oy se trouve naturellement prepare aux honneurs 
et aux disgraces, lorsqu’on sent qu’on en est digne ; 
mais lorsque, sans les meriter, ou sans avoir pu les 
attendre, on se voit ^leve aux uns, ou expose aux 
autres, leur effet est un sentiment confus qui ne pent 
s’exprimer ; il etourdit ri.me, et etoufPe egalement la 
voix de la reconnoissanee ou de la plainte. 

Ce sentiment, Messieurs, vous me le faites eprouver. 
L’assoeiation que m’accorde une des plus illustres 
Academies de I’Europe, m’etonne et me eonfond. 
Quels furent les motife de votre ehoix ? Je les cherche, 
et les trouve aussi peu que des expressions propor- 
tionnfe ^ ma reconnoissanee. 

L’amour-propre me pr^te-t-il ses illusions? Elies 
ne sauroient me faire oublier le degr6 de merite qui 
pourroit justifier votre preference, ni m’empeeher de 
craindre que ee clioix ne paroisse votre premiere er- 
reur. A quel principe un etranger que la mer, moins 
encore que les talens qui vous distinguent, a separd de 
vous, pourroit-il devoir un tel bionneur ? Seroit-ce a 
cette politesse si naturelle d, votre nation, qui se ma- 
nifeste, ou plutdt qui se rdpand sur toutes les autres ? 
Non, Messieurs, I’^loignement m’a etd favorable. La 
renomm4e, cette messagfere qui toujours manque d’ex- 
actitude, et souvent de fiddlit^, qui grossit dgalement 
tons les objets, et qui semble acquerir des forces i pro- 
portion du cbemin qu’elle parcourt, aura transform4 
Voi.. IV. 12 
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en connoissance mon amour pour belles-lettres, et 
disposfe comme vous I’etes ^ I’indulgence, sans doute 
vous Ten avez trop crue. 

Les premieres ann4es de la vie d&ident de nos 
goute. J’ai dd les miens a la teinture que je regus 
alors de eonnoissances aimables qni relevent tons 
les 4tats, et qui embellissent tons les %es. Mon eceur 
les cberit et les r^jiecta, mais j’eus le malheur de ne 
pouvoir suffisamment les cultiver. Trop dissipe dans 
ma jeunesse, entraine, dans r%e mtr, par le torrent 
des affaires publiques, j’ai vu s’^eouler, avec trop de 
rapidite, un terns que les lettres auroient mieux rempli. 
Mon zele fut tout ee que je pus leur donner, et eezele 
fut vi£ Pourquoi me vois-je oblige de reconnoitre 
que les autels qu’il lui ^leva furent, peut-§tre, d I’ex- 
emple de celui d’Atb^nes, consacrfe a h, divinite 
inconnue ? 

Revenu, quoique trop tard, d moi-m^me, je cbercbe 
dans les lettres des ressources pour Tdge, des agr^mens 
pour la retraite. Vos M4moires me les fournissent ; 
j’y puise des instructions et des plaisirs; j’y trouve le 
genie et les ouvrages de la belle antiquity arracbfe de 
I’oubli, d^veloppfe, mis d ma port&, et je ne crains 
point d’ajouter, egal4s par les votres, 

Les jours les plus brillans les societfe litt^raires 
sont ordinairement d^vancfe par une foible aurore; 
mais votre enfanee fut celle d’un corps qui sent ce 
qu’il doit ^tre un jour. C’6toit I’enfance d’Hercule. 
Dans le terns que I’Acad^mie sembloit ne s’occuper 
que du soin de donner I’immortalitd au grand Mo- 
narque * qui lui donnoit I’existence, elle ^tendoit tou- 
jours ses vues, et pr^paroit travaux. Elle jettoit 

Louis XIV. 
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ses regards sur les siecles passfe, et s’annongoit aux 
sieeles futurs, comme chargfe du depot des grandes 
actions, et des modeles du srouL Une heureuse 
f&ondite multiplia en si peu d’annfe les g&ies et les 
talens, que bientot il devint plus difficile de limiter le 
nombre des places que de les bien remplir. 

Mais a present que mon nom va paroitre sur votre 
liste, n’j a-t-il pas lieu de eraindre une revolution peu 
avantageuse; et n’autorisez-vous pas, en me faisant 
entrer dans rotre corps, les plaintes qu’on tait que 
notre siecle d%enere ? Ces plaintes. Messieurs, sont 
le lieu commun de Forgueil, de I’envie, et de la ma- 
lignite ; le eoeur bumain s’y livre avec complaisance ; 
il est plus facile pour lui de pardonner une superiorite 
passee, et perdue dans Tflioignement, que de souffrir 
un m^rite contemporain, et si j’ose hasarder ce mot, 
contigu. On pourra bl§,mer votre choix, mais on ne 
I’attribuera jamais k la necessity. Trop de savans 
illustres, formfe ^ votre modele dans votre propre 
patrie, dementiroient un tel soupgon. On dira sim- 
plement que, ne pouvant recevoir un nouveau lustre, 
vous avez daigne me communiquer une partie du 
votre. 

J’ai rbonneur d’etre, &c. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, voL It. p. 171.) 

London, August 15, 1755. 

Deab Daykolles, 

You insult my incredulity in your prophecy, and 
triumph in the possibility, or, as you call it, the proba- 
bility of its being fulfilled ; but a little patience, for 
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ne veux pas le croire. Ce que toxis me dites au sujet 
des fr^uens voj'ages de Milady Harvey, trop vrai, 
et trop sense pour me laisser la moindre rapw’ance de 
vous voir a Babiole. Je crois que vous consentiriez 
plutdt a vieillir, qu’i battre la campagne comme elle 
fait. J’opterois, une fois pour tout^, et je me fixerois 
dans le pays qui me plairoit le plus : pour etre & son 
aise, il faut etre chez soi, et on n’a plus de cbez soi, 
quand on campe et decampe comme les Tartares. 

Vous voulez, Madame, que je vous rende eompte de 
votre petit galopin de jadis, qui n’a pas, je puis vous 
assurer, oubli4 ee qu’il vous doit. II y pense, il en 
parle comme il doit, et c’^t ma faute, et non la sienne, 
si je ne me suis pas acquitte des eomplimens qu’il m’a 
souvent pri^ de vous faire de sa part. Il ftudie, il 
s’applique, il s’informe ; k cet 6gard-M tout va bien : 
il ne joue, ni ne boit, et pour le reste, je dois, et je veux 
I’ignorer. 

Il court un bruit ici, comme cbez vous, que n(^ 
deux Hois se sont mis dans I’esprit de nous d&larer 
bientdt ennemis, mais je leur declare par e« pr&entes, 
qu’ils auront beau faire, et que je risquerai plutdt le 
crime de leze majesty que celui de ne vous ^tre pas 
d^voue tant que je vivrai. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

{Works, toL iv. p. 261.) 

Blackheath, August 30, 1755. 

My deak Lokd, 

I CONFESS myself in every respect a very bad cor- 
respondent. My heart only does its duty; but my 
head and hand often refuse to do theirs. You, I am 
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If, bv cliance, you meet with any quantity of seed 
of excellent melons, whether Cantelupes or others, 
provided they are but very large ones, I shall be 
much obliged to you if you will let me go a dozen or 
two seeds with you. I would not have more than 
what may be conveyed in a letter or two. My 
melon-ground is so small, that it will not afford to 
raise little oues, and I must make up in size what I 
want in number. I have had some excellent good, 
and verv larsce, ones thk vear, from vour Sors:vliet* 
seed. 

How does my godson go on with his little lingua 
Franca, or jumble of different languages? Fear no 
Babel confusion. Fage Mbrouillera tout cela. 

I hear no news, or there is none; but lies are ex- 
tremely rife, especially from America, which, I dare 
say, was not so much talked of when first discovered 
by Columbus, or Yespusius Americus, as it is now. 
But I am so humble a politician, that I content my- 
self with wishing well to my country, and for the r^t, 
wgae h galere. But the rest of my countrymen, and 
even countrywomen, are not so passive ; for I am as- 
sured they are so brim-fiill of politics, that they spill 
them wherever they go. If I had no better reason 
to lament my deafn^ than not hearing them, I should 
be much easier than I am under my misfortune. 
Adieu, mm ami. 

^ Connt Bentinck’s villa, near the Hague, on the road to Scheveling. 
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A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MOX- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, voL iii. p. 313.) 

a Babiole, ce 21 Aoilt, 1755. 

Je ne V0U5 ai jamais eomptfe, Madame, du nombre 
de ces grandmcres vulgair^, qui annoncent leur ^tat 
par leuTS rides, et leur raauvaise liumeur. Au con- 
traire, j'ai toujours suppose que vous auriez dans ee 
caraetere les privileges exclusifs, que vous avez dans 
tous les autres. Je ne my suis point tromp ^ ; vous 
rajeunissez, vous prenez de I’embonpoint, et enfin, vous 
ornez la dignite de grandmere, qui de terns en terns 
depare un peu les autres. Vous avez aussi Men pris 
VOS mesures, et m^me de loin, en faisant Mademoiselle 
la Seconde, pr^is^ment dans le temps qu’il falloit, 
pour qu’elle replagdt, Mademoiselle la Premiere, et 
qu’elie vous proeursit eette succession d’occupations 
agr^ables, que I’amour maternel trouve dans les soins, 
et dans T^ducation d’un enfant. Je ne doute pas que 
vous ne eontinuiez encore sur ce ton-E, et je m’attends 
qu’en dix ans d’ici, vous me ferez encore la notifica- 
tion d’une troisieme Mademoiselle, pour remplacer 4 
son tour la seconde. 

Vous voulez que je vous detaille la vie que je mfene 
sb Babiole; vous me pardonnerez, Madame, mais je 
n’en ferai rien, puisque ce seroit le moyen de vous 
faire changer le lieu de votre exiL Je vous en ferois 
plutfit la plus belle description du monde, pour vous 
y attirer, et puis, quand vous en seriez dfeabus^e par 
experience, il seroit trop tard pour reculer. Voil^ 
comme on pretend que les hommes agissent souvent 
vis-fi-vis des femmes, mais cela seroit-il possible? Je 
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ne Teux pas le croire. Ce que vous me dites au sujet 
des fr^uens voj'ages de Milady Harvey, trop vrai, 
et trop sensi pour me laisser la moindre espm’ance de 
vous voir & Babiole. Je crois que vous consentiriez 
plutot I, vieillir, qu’i battre la campagne comme elle 
fait. J’opterois, une fois pour tout^, et je me fixerois 
dans le pays qui me plairoit le plus : pour etre ^ son 
aise, il faut etre chez soi, et on n’a plus de chez soi, 
quand on campe et decampe comme les Tartares. 

Vous voulez, Madame, que je vous rende eompte de 
votre petit galopin de jadis, qui n’a pas, je puis vous 
assurer, oublie ce qu’il vous doit. II y pense, il en 
parle comme il doit, et c’^t ma faute, et non la sienne, 
si je ne me suis pas acquitte des complimens qu’il m’a 
souvent pri^ de vous faire de sa part. Il ftudie, il 
s’applique, il s’informe ; k cet dgard-l^ tout va bien : 
il ne joue, ni ne boit, et pour le reste, je dois, et je veux 
I’ignorer. 

Il court un bruit ici, comme chez vous, que n<» 
deux Hois se sont mis dans I’espiit de nous dfelarer 
bientdt ennemis, mais je leur ddelare par ces prdsentes, 
qu’ils auront beau faire, et que je risquerai plutot le 
crime de leze majesty, que eelui de ne vous #tre pas 
d4vou4 tant que je vivrai. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

CVTorks, toL iv. p. 261.) 

Blackheath, August 30, 1755. 

My dear Lord, 

I coiTFESS myself in every respect a very bad cor- 
respondent. My heart only does its duty; but my 
head and hand often refuse to do theirs. You, I am 
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sure, are eiiaritable enougli to everybody, and just 
enough to me, to accept of intentions instead of 
actions- Besides, I must acquaint you that I have 
of late had a great deal more on my hands than I 
either cared or was fit for. L’Academie des Belles 
Lettres at Paris having, God knows why, associated 
me to their body, in return to this unexpected and 
undeserved compliment I have been obliged to write 
many letters to individuals, and one to the Aeademie 
en corps, which was to be a kind of speech ; and I 
fear it was of the very worst kind, for I have been 
long disused to compliments and declamations. 

These last six weeks my state of health has been 
rather better, though by no meam good, and if I can 
but weather out the next month tolerably, I am mor- 
ally sure of being better the two following months, 
which I shall pass at Bath, for those waters always 
prove a temporary, though never a radical or perma- 
nent, cure of my complaints. However, dest autant 
de gag-rti, and that is worth the trouble of the journey. 

Hawkins brought me the other day your kind 
present of Dr. Seed’s Sermons. I have read some 
of them, and like them very well ; but I have neither 
read nor intend to read those which are meant to prove 
the existence of God, because it seems to me too great 
a disparagement of that reason which he has given us, 
to require any other proofs of his existence than those 
which the whole and every part of the creation afford 
us. If I believe my own existence, I must believe 
his : it cannot be proved a priori, as some have idly 
attempted to do, and cannot be doubted of a posteriori. 
Cato says, very justly, And that He is, all nature cries 
edond. 
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By what I hear from Ireland, the ferment do^ not 
seem to subside hitherto, but rather to increase. How- 
ever, I cannot help thinking but that things will go 
quietly enough in the next Session of Parliament. 
The Castle will, I take it for granted, somehow or 
other, procure a majority, which, when the Patriots 
perceive, they will probably think half a loaf better 
than no bread, and come into measures. I wish, for 
the sake of Ireland, that they may, for I am very 
sure that while these squabbles subsist, the public 
good never enters into the head of either party. 

However your public affairs may go, I am very 
glad to find that your private ones go so well, and 
that your children answer your care and expectations. 
May you long contribute mutually to your respective 
happiness ! Yours, &c. 

To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Blackheath, September 12, 1755. 

Peak Dayeolles, 

I HEABULY congratulate Mrs. Dayrolles upon her 
safe delivery of a daughter, and may you be as well 
delivered of that daughter fifteen yeaia hence! As 
for Madame la premiere, encore pa^e, but pray stop 
here ; I mean as to young ladies only, for they are a 
very brittle sort of manufacture, dangerous to keep, 
and difficult and expensive to get rid of. I am in- 
formed and from good hands that this young lady is 
already engaged, and that her futur is about this time 
with you at Bru^els ; the conditions required by the 
fuiur’s relations are, I confess, pretty difficult to 
comply with, but that is Mrs. DayroUes’s business. 
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and I am sure by no means youi’S, since the coloris of 
Rubens is insisted upon. 

The King is expected to land every minute, wbich, 
I suppose, will produce more decision concerning war 
or peace than has appeared yet ; for, at present, there 
is a kind of a mist befoi’e them, which one cannot see 
through. I do not, in the least, fear a war, provided 
it be not in Flanders, where the French must always 
make it with infinite advantage, and where the Em- 
pr^ Queen will not, and our allies the Dutch cannot, 
assist us eflFeetually. I am therefore very glad to find, 
that the garrisons in Flanders are evacuated ; and I 
hope that the Dutch will make a neutrality ; so that 
there may be no field of battle in the seventeen 
Provinces for us to be beaten in again. And what 
will the French do then ? At sea, it is certain that 
we must destroy both their navy and their commerce. 
Will they attempt invading us here again? Let 
them, they are very welcome, that is too contempti- 
ble. Will they march an army to Hanover? d la 
bonne heure; what will become of that army after a 
thirty days’ march in the deserts of Westphalia, es- 
pecially now that we have secured a force in that 
part of the world superior to any they can send? 
Their army will melt away there faster than in Bo- 
hemia; and care will be taken, before their arrival 
there, to leave them even tio punpoumichil*^ to sub- 
sist upon. Your quiet situation at Brussels will there- 
fore, I hope, not be disturbed ; and, in Ibat case, I 
confess, I would rather have war than peace with 
France: as the former, if vigorously carried on at 

* A coarse kind of brown bread, eaten in several parts of Germany, 
and especially in Westphalia. 
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sea, must greatly clieek, if not destroy, their growing 
navy and commerce. 

A thousand thanks to you for your melon seed, 
which I will sow and cultivate with great care, in 
hopes that I may give you some of the fruit of it 
next year in this hermitage ; for I think you gave me 
some reason to flatter myself that I shall see you here 
next year. In that case, perhaps, I may show you 
some melons much more extraordinary than yours, 
though probably not quite so good ; for I have had a 
present made me, by a Persian merchant of good 
credit, of a few melon seeds, that he brought himself 
from Diarbeek, which was the antient Meso^xitamia ; 
and which, he protests, produce melons, that weigh 
from ninety to one hundred and one hundred and 
ten pounds each. But, notwitlistanding the gentle- 
man’s credit as a merchant, I am a little incredulous. 

I go next week to Bath, where, for the time being, 
I am always well; and that is so much clear gain, 
and worth the journey to one, who has not, for these 
six months, been well for four-and-twenty hours to- 
gether. Besides, all places are now alike to me, and 
I can be more alone at Bath, than anywhere. Adieu, 
my dear friend. 


Yours, wherever I am. 
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To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Bath, October 4, 1755. 

Deae Daykolles, 

As things happened, my last letter must not only 
have appeared enigmatical, but very absurd. The 
solution of the whole is this. Our friend Harenc’s 
son was going from Geneva to pass this winter at 
Paris, when the breaking out of the war changed that 
plan; he was then to go and pass it at the Hague 
under the inspection of his aunt, Madame Falaiseau. 
In his way there, he was to make his court to you for 
some time at Brussels, in which intention, Harenc sent 
him a jocose letter of recommendation to you, wherein 
he offers him in marriage fifteen or sixteen years hence, 
to Mademoiselle Dayrolles, declares that he will settle 
all his pictures upon him, and requires only in return 
with la future, the graces of Guido, and the coloris of 
Eubens to be settled upon her by her mother, who is 
in actual possession of them. Your gendre will, I 
suppose, before it be long, present you the letter itself, 
which is much better than my extract of it. Thus 
the whole badinage is cleared up to you. 

I have been here now just a week — ^too little to have 
found much benefit, but, however, long enough to give 
me reason to hope that I shall find some, for my 
stomach is rather less disordered than I brought it 
down with me here ; but upon the whole I am, and 
always shall be, un pauvre corps, dont il ne vaut pas 
h. peine deparler. 

I think it impossible that the French can insist 
upon more than a neutrality on the part of the 
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Republic of the United Province. Upon what pre- 
tence can thev? But if thev should, thev cannot 
invade them without first invading Flanders, and 
bringing the Queen of Hungary upon their backs, 
which I cannot think them at present willing to do. 
But suppose they should, they will with ease overrun 
all Flanders in a fortnight, so that where will there be 
a field of battle left? We can send no troops to 
Holland that can be of any use. The Dutch have 
not enough to oppose a French army of one hun- 
dred thousand men : so that, in that case, they 
have notliing to do but svMr la hi du vainquenr. 
But, depend upon it, things will not be carried to 
those extremities. The French, at this time, dread a 
general war : their Ministry is weak, and their King 
weaker; the Clergy and the Parliament hating each 
other irreconcileably ; they have no general in whom 
they have the least confidence ; and, by tlie interest 
they pay, it is plain they want money. From all this, 
and from our inevitable successes at sea, I take it for 
granted that a peace, and a reasonable one, will some- 
how or other be jumbled up in the course of seven or 
eight months: so that, with all your ingenuity in 
anticipating misfortunes, I am persuaded that your 
journey to England next year will be merely a vol- 
untary one, and not a necessary flight from where you 
now are. 

The next Session, which now draws very near, will, 
I believe, be a very troublesome one; and I really 
think it very doubtful, whether the subsidiary treaties 
with Russia and Cassel will be carried or not. To be 
sure, much may be said against both ; but yet I dread 
the consequences of rejecting them by Parliament, since 
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they are made. But what have I to do with public 
matters? Moreover, a man who has not the whole 
thread of them talks of them as a blind man does of 
colours, for the least circumstance unknown often 
changes the whole thing. This I know perfectly, that 
I am trulv Yours. 

My compliments to 3Irs. Dayrolles, and my bene- 
diction to my godson. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOED. 

(Woris, vol. ir. p. 263.) 

Bath, October 8, 1755. 

Mt DEAR Lord, 

I EECEivED your last kind letter but the day before 
I was to leave Blackheath and set out for this place, 
where I have now been just a fortnight. In one 
respect, I am the better for that fortnight — I mean 
with regard to my stomach, or more properly my 
digestion ; for I do not care twopence whether I eat 
or not, but I care much to digest what I do eat, which 
I have not done the last three months, and now do. 
D’aiU&urs, I am what you call in Ireland, and a very 
good expression I think it is, unwell. This unwellness 
affects the mind as well as the body, and gives them 
both a disagreeable inertness. I force my body into 
action, and take proper exercise; but there is no 
forcing the mind, and all attempts of that kind are at 
least ineffectual, but oftener disgraceful. 

You will he convinced of that truth, when I send 
you a copy of my letter to UAcadeimie des Belles 
Lettres. It was wrote invitd JBnervd, and is the 
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poor offs^iring of a rape upon my reluctant mind. I 
had not time to have it copied for you before I came 
here, and forgot to bring it with me, but when I return 
to London I will send you a copy. 

I am heartily glad that your quarrels are at last 
made up in Ireland ; but I am glad from a very dif- 
ferent motive from most other people’s. I am glad of 
it for the sake of the countrv, which I fear was the 
least concern of either of the belligerent parties. The 
triumph of the Patriots is complete, and the power is 
now theirs : with all my heart, let them but use it 
well. There is a great deal of monev Iving dead in 
the Treasury : let them apply that to real public uses. 
Let them encourage the extension and improvement 
of their manufactures, the cultivation of their lands, 
and above all, the Protestant Charter Schools. Let 
them people and civilise the country, by establishing 
a fund to invite and provide for Protestant strangem. 
Let them make Connaught and Kerry know that 
there is a God, a King, and a Government — ^three 
things to which they are at present utter strangers. 
These and other such kind of measures would make 
them patriots indeed, and give them just weight and 
reputation. They have got their own sops, and have 
now leisure to think of the public, if they please. 

I propose staying here a month or six weeks longer, 
or even more, if I think that the waters will do more 
for me. All places are now alike to me, as I carry 
my own solitude with me wherever I go. Adieu, my 
dear Lord. Yours. 
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To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. SO.) 

Blackheath, November 17, 1755. 

My DEAR Friend, 

I HEARTILY congi*atulate vou upon the loss of your 
political maidenhead, of which I have i-eceived from 
others a very good account.* I hear, that you were 
stopped for some time in your cai'eer ; but recovered 
breath, and finished it very well. I am not surprised, 
nor indeed concerned, at your accident ; for I remem- 
ber the dreadful feeling of that situation in myself ; 
and as it must require a most uncommon share of im- 
pudence to be unconcerned upon such an occasion, I 
am not sure that I am not rather glad you stopped. 
You must therefore now think of hardening yourself 
by degrees, by using yourself insensibly to the sound 
of your own voice, and to the act (trifling as it seems) 
of rising up and sitting down again. Nothing will 
contribute so much to this as Committee work, of 
elections at night, and of Private Bills in the morn- 
ing. There asking short questions, moving for wit- 
nesses to be called in, and all that kind of small ware, 
will soon fit you to set up for yourself. I am told that 
you are much mortified at your accident ; hut without 
reason ; pray let it rather be a spur than a curb to you. 

* In all the previous editions this letter has been printed with the 
erroneous date of November 27, 1754. But the speech of Mr. Stan- 
hope, to which Lord Chesterfield here refers, was delivered on the 
great debate on the Address, Nov. 13, 1755, when Gerard Hamilton 
made his celebrated Single Speech, and Pitt his still more celebrated 
RhJ&m and Scix>ne parallel. In Horace Walpole’s account, Mr. Stan- 
hope’s performance is described as “ very bad,” (to H. Conway, Nov. 
15, 1755,) and Dr. Maty adds, that he was obliged to consult his notes. 

I Memoirs, p. 333.) It does not appear that, notwithstanding Lord 
Chesterfield’s encouragement, he ever rose again. 
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Persevere, and depend upon it, it will do well at last. 
When I say persevere, I do not mean that you should 
speak every day, nor in every debate. Moreover, I 
would not advise you to speak again upon public mat- 
ters for some time, perhaps a month or two ; but I 
mean never lose view of that great object : pursue it 
with discretion, but pursue it always. Pelotez en at- 
tendant partie. You know I have always told you, 
that speaking in public was but a knack, which th<^ 
who apply to most, will succeed in best. Two old 
Members, very good judges, have sent me compliments 
upon this occasion ; and have assured me, that they 
plainly find it will do, though they perceived, from 
that natural confiision you were in, that you neither 
said all, nor perhaps what, you intended. Upon the 
whole, you have set out very well, and have sufficient 
encouragement to go on. Attend therefore assidu- 
ously, and observe carefully all that pass^ in the 
House ; for it is only knowledge and experience that 
can make a debater. But if you still want comfort, 

Mrs. , I hope, will administer it to you ; for, in 

my opinion, she may, if she will, he very comfortable ; 
and with women, as with speaking in Parliament, per- 
severance will most certainly prevail, sooner or later. 

What little I have played for here, I have won ; 
but that is very far from the considerable sum which 
you heard of. I play every evening from seven till 
ten, at a crown whist party, merely to save my eyes 
from reading or writing for three hours by candle- 
light. I propose being in town the week after next, 
and hope to carry back with me much more health 
than I brought down here. Good night. 


Voi.. IV. 
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Yours. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

(Works, Yol. iv. p. 265.) 

London, December 15, 1755. 

My dear Lord, 

I BROUGHT \ritli me from Bath rather a Kttle more 
health than I carried with me there, but full as much 
deafness ; and this is all the answer I can make to 
your last kind inquiries. This, you see, is a state 
rather of suffering than enjoying life ; and indeed I 
am very weary of it ; but, thank God, ennui is not, 
as it commonly is, attended with melancholy; and 
during the rest of my journey, I shall rather sleep in 
the voiture than be restless and uneasy, as most trav- 
ellers ara 

I cannot find here the only copy which I had kept 
of my letter to VAcadimie des Belles Lettres; but 
Mr. Bristow took one over with him to Ireland, which 
I dare say he will readily show you, and you may 
signify my consent to it, by showing him this part of 
my letter. When you do see it, you will find that its 
only merit is its being pretty correct French, and that 
it has no intrinsic right to be reckoned among les 
beUes lettres, 

Qae le chien marine le hup, ou gue le hup mange 
le chien, either in Ireland or here, is to me matter of 
great indifference, provided that those who govern 
either kingdom would but, at their leisure moments, 
and when they have nothing better to do, a little con- 
sidm* the public good; for after all, there is such a 
thing as public good, though in general people seem 
not to think so. I am not Utopian enough to propose 
that it should interfere with private interest ; but per- 
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haps, if duly considered, it might appear in some few 
cases to coincide with, and promote it, 

[What the Primate* said is very true, that Sheri- 
dan and he were the onlv great sufferers, hut it is as 
true too that from that very circumstance they might 
both be pojmlar if they were prudent. A singularity, 
or if you insist upon strict propriety, a duality, of ill- 
fortune, always produces popularity if prudently 
managed ; and, were I the Primate, I would imme- 
diately take Orders,’!' turn parson, visit, preach, &c., 
and in a very tew years have the principal share in 
the Government of Ireland. By the way, his fellow- 
sufferer] Sheridan has lately published here an excel- 
lent book, entitled British Education. Warmed with 
his subject, he pushes it rather too far, as all authors 
do the particular object that has struck their imagina- 
tion, and he is too diffiise ; but, upon the whole, it is 
both a very useful and entertaining book. When you 
see it, you will perhaps think that I am bribed by the 
dedication, to say what I now say of it, for he lays me 
on thick ; but that, upon my word, is not the case. 
The truth is, that the several situations which I ha\'e 
been in, having made me long iheptastron of dedica- 
tions, I am become as calloos to flattery as some peo- 
ple are to abuse. 

I think vour brother would be much in the wrong 
to quit his present commission of Lieutenant-Colonel 
to an old regiment of horse, for a new-raised regiment 

* Dr. Stone, Archbishop of Armagh. 

t When Lord Chesterfield held the Government of Ireland he told 
‘‘the Primate, ‘ My Lord, you must govern this kingdom, for you have 
“ * the best parts in it ; but you want one thing, you must take Orders 
“ alluding to the irregularity of his life.” (Lord Orford’s Memoirs of 
George III., vol. iL p. 38, ed. 1845.) 
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of foot, whicli, with twenty others, would, I hope, be 
very soon broke. The extravagant and groundless, 
though general, fears of an invasion from France, 
justify to the timid public the present military 
phi-euzy ; but, as I am convinced that the former will 
soon vanish, it is to be hoped the latter will soon after 
subside. This, at least, I am very sure of, that we 
shall not be able to pay three years longer the num- 
ber of troops which we now have in our pay. 

Make my compliments to your young family ; and 
be assured that I am most faithftilly and sincerely 

Yours. 

To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Kow first printed entire.) 

London, December 19, 1755. 

Dear Datboixss, 

You will think me very la2y, for that I am sure is 
the worst thing you will ever suspect me of, with re- 
gard to yourself, in having been so long without an- 
swering your last. But it has not been quite lazing ; 
for some few days, business, and for many days weak- 
ness, dispiritedness, and languor, would not allow me 
to put pen to paper ; otherwise, deaf people are com- 
monly as frivolously writative, as blind people are 
often frivolously talkative : but, when a general dfe- 
order and decay of the body is added to impenetrable 
deafness, one becomes too like a dead body, to write 
any thing but a codiciL 

Were I, now that I am writing, to pretend to send 
you but a short account of our transactions here, I 
must send you a large folio. The House of Commons 
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sits three or four times a week till nine or ten at night, 
and sometimes till four or five in the morning ; so at- 
tentive are they to the good of their dear country. 
That zeal has of late transported them into much 
personal abuse ; and I am assured that Mr. Pitt and 
Charles Townshend on one side, Mr. Fox and Hume 
Campbell on the other, have distinguished themselv^ 
by the highest Billingsgate rhetoric. 

Even our insignificant House sat one day last week 
till past ten at night upon the Russian and Hessian 
Subsidiary Treaties : but I was not able to sit it out, 
and left it at seven, more than half dead : for I took 
it into my head to speak upon them for near an hour, 
which fatigue, together with the heat of the House, 
very near annihilated me. I was for the Russian 
Treaty, as a prudent eventual measure at the beginning 
of a war, and probably preventive even of a war, in 
that part of the world ; but I could not help exposing, 
though without opposing, the Hessian Treaty ; which 
is, indeed, the most extraordinary one I ever saw. It 
can have no effect, for you are not to have the troops 
till after you do not want them, viz. till six months 
after the requisition made ; and after you dismiss the 
troops, should you ever call for them, the subsidy is 
to be doubled for the remainder of the term. It is 
certain, that his Most Serene Highness is full as good 
at making a bargain as Goosetree or any Jew in 
Europe. 

Places, as you will see by the newspapers, are emp- 
tying and filling up every day. The Patriot of Mon- 
day is the Courtier of Tuesday ; and the Courtier of 
Wednesday is the Patriot of Thursday. This, indeed, 
has more or been long the case, but I really think 
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never so impudently and so profligately as now. The 
power is all falling from his Grace’s into Fox’s hands, 
which, YOU mav remember, I told vou long ago would 
happen. The former is yet necessary to the latter, 
till he has strengthened himself more, and that he 
will do soon, and then adieu the former. He does not 
yet think so, but he will find it so, and I have told 
him so. The worst of the whole is, that the two 
Courts, the old and the young one, are, I fear, accord- 
ing to custom, upon very ill terms, notwithstanding 
all the precautions taken by the one to secure the 
other. Kow, comnie jadis, those who are frowned 
upon at St. James’s are smiled upon at Leicester 
Fields, and so vice versd. This I can by no means 
account for, as I cannot conceive what view of inter- 
est Leic^ter Fields can have in quarrelling with St. 
James’s. 

Besides these discords and misfortunes, we live here 
in dread of two others of a very different kind, an 
invasion from France, and a bricole of the earthquake 
from Lisbon. For myself, I cannot say that I have 
any great apprehensions of either ; but of tlie two, I 
have more faith in the earthquake than in the inva- 
sion. France has too often experienced the futility 
of those attempts. But be these things how they will, 
r^missez-vom autant q%ie faire se pmrra, et mrtout 
•pwtez-vom bien, car il n’y a rim de tel. Adieu, mon 
ami. 
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A MADAME LA MARQUISE DE MON- 
COXSEIL. 

(Worts, vol. iii. p. 317.) 

a Londres, ce 35 D&embre, 1755. 

Je n’ai garde, Madame, de vous faire compli- 
mens iis& de la saison, que la faussete du eceur a 
depuis longtems rendu suspects, et qu’une politesse 
prostitute a avilis. Bon jour, bon an done, et voila 
qui ^ fait. Je ne puis pourtant pas m’empecher de 
TOus assurer des vosux que je fais pour votre sante; 
aussi bien c’est tout ce qui pent vous manquer. Mes 
propres maux m’ont attendri sur ce sujet, et a peine 
puis-je comprendre qu’il y en ait d’autres que la mau- 
vaise santt, et la surditt. II me semble que le mal 
physique attendrit, autant que le mal moral endurcit> 
le coeur. Je ne donne plus aux pauvres, qui parois- 
sent se bien porter, je les envie trop ; mais je me mine 
en medemnes et en aumdn^ pour les malades. C’est 
une bricole de I’amour-propre, il est vrai, mais c’^ 
I’humanitt, et aussi cet amour-propre produit de bons 
comme de mauvais effets. Depuis la dernidre lettre 
que j’ai eu I’honneur de vous terire, je n’ai pas passt 
un seul jour en santt. Les foiblesses, les vertiges, les 
maux d’estomae, les abattemens, se relevent tour-a- 
tour, et souvent s’unissent pour m’accabler. Enfin, je 
deperis a vue d’oeil, et bientot, on je me trompe, vous 
aurez un tres-fidele serviteur de moins. Un esprit 
uni S, un tel corps (et cette union est malheureusement 
tres-intime) ne doit pas songer k vous amuser, mais doit 
bien s’attendre k vous ennuyer, s’il ne vous donnoit 
pas de bonne heure le bon soir. 
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To SOLOMOX DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now fixst printed entire.) 

London, January 23, 1756. 

Dear Dayrolles, 

Do yourself justice, and you will cease to wonder at 
either the beginning or the continuance of my friend- 
ship for you. I soon discovered, and have now long 
experienced, the hon^t truth and warmth of your 
heart. Friendship, like health, is to be preserved by 
the same means by which it is acquired, and I believe 
we shall neither of us dementir those means. 

Everything tends more and more every day to the 
verification of my prophecy; for in our political 
balance. Fox’s scale grows heavier and heavier, which 
every body perceives, but his Grace, who neither sees 
nor believes it, but who I am convinced will next 
Session, feel it. Fox wants him hitherto, but he will 
have made his ground in Parliament so strong this 
Session, that he will not want him the next; from 
this, draw your own conclusion. 

We are here in daily expectation of a formal decla- 
ration of war from France, as it seems to be the nat- 
ural consequence of the memorial sent by Monsieur 
Kouill6 to Mr. Fox, through Holland, which perhaps 
you have seen ; but which, no doubt, you have heard 
the substance of, and therefore I shall not repeat it. 
I am not so fond of war as I find many people are. 
Marh the end on’t. Our Treaty lately concluded with 
Prussia is a fortunate event, and secures the peace of 
the empire ; and, is it possible, that France can inviade 
the Low Countri^, which are the do mini ons of the 
Empr^ Queen, only because Admiral Boscawen has 
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taken two of their ships in America ? But then you 
will ask me probably, where can France annoy us 
then ? I see but two places ; in America, by slipping 
over in single ships a considerable number of troops ; 
and next, by keeping us in a state of fear and expense 
at home, with the threats and appearances of an in- 
tended invasion ; which I dare sav, thev will not 
think proper to attempt in reality. In my opinion, 
our greatest danger arises from our expense, consider- 
ing the pr^ent immense Xational Debt. I take it for 
granted, that the Dutch will endeavour to obtain from 
Fi-ance a neutrality, and I wish they may get one; 
for, I am sure, they have no other safety, for they can 
neither defend themselves, nor can we defend them. 
They have no longer any harriere in Flanders ; and 
Maestricht and Bergen-op-zoom would not delay their 
ruin above three months, should the French think 
proper to hrxisquer Flanders to get at them. 

I have been for some time, and am still, very much 
out of order, my complaints in my head and stomach 
being returned ; so that I fear I shall be obliged to go 
to the Bath this season for a month or six weeks, 
which, though never a radical cure, is always a palli- 
ative for some time, and that is autant de pris sur 
VennemL Whatever happens to my shattered carcass, 
God bless you all. 


Yours faithfully. 
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To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ, 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 182.) 

London, Febrnary 3, 1756. 

Dear Dateolles, 

I AM too sensible of your affection for me, not to 
know that you will be impatient to hear what is be- 
come of me, after the account I gave you of myself 
in my last. This is therefore to inform you, that I 
am something, though indeed but little, better than I 
was. I am still excessively weak and dispirited, and 
do not expect to regain much strength or spirits, till I 
have been a few davs at Bath, which never fails to 
vamp me for a time. I set out for it to-morrow 
morning. 

My nephew, Sir Charles Hotham, either now is, or 
will be very soon, at Brussels. I recommend him to 
your care during his stay there. I am told by those 
who have seen him lately, qu’il a fair, et les mawiZres 
d^un honnete Jiomme, but that he is rather of too grave 
and solitary a turn ; therefore, pray thrust him into 
company as much as possible, and, when you have 
analysed him thoroughly, send me freely and sincerely 
your opinion of him. Pray, remember, no lodging in 
your house. 


Yours most sincerely. 
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To SOLOMOX DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 183.) 

London, April 5, 175C. 

Dear Dayeollis, 

I HAD but one reason for not acknowledging, long 
before now, jour last letter, wbich reason was that I 
could not. I went, as jou know, ill to the Bath ; I 
continued ill there, and returned from thence still 
wome. I am now very far from being well, and am 
this moment going to settle at Blaekheath, for the 
sake of sleeping in a purer air and more exercise, 
though I believe to very little purpose ; for, if I do 
not much mistake, I think I am verv near le bout de 
Tiion laiin. In this languid and miserable state, yon 
will easily judge that I am little informed of public 
matters, and must consequently be little informing; 
so I shall not pretend to send you any news from 
hence. 

I suppc^e that Sir Charles Hotham and Tollot * are 
by this time at Brussels, to both whom I desire that 
you will make my compliments ; and pray tell Tollot, 
that I received his letter, which I will answer as soon 
as I am able, if ever I am able. 

Do you think of coming over this year with your 
family, as you intimated when I saw you at Brussels ? 
or will the present strange situation of affiiirs keep you 
there this summer? Whatever you do, may it be for 
the best ! for all happiness both to you and yours is 
most sincerely wished by, dear Dayroll^, 

Yours. 

* Dr. Tollot, of Geneva, travdling-govemor to Sir Charles Hotham. 
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To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(■Works, vol. iv. p. 184.) 

Blackheath, April 30, 1756. 

Deae Dayrolles, 

I DELAYED answering your kind inquiri^ after the 
state of my existence, in hop^ of being able to have 
given yon by this time an account of it more satisfac- 
tory to us both ; and now I write these few lines, in 
order not to give you a worse some time hence, than 
I can at present. In truth, I am in so miserable and 
fluctuating a state, that I can in no one hour judge 
what, nor where, I shall be the next. 

It would undoubtedly be improper for you to ask 
leave to come here this summer ; and, were I in your 
place, I would send for somebody from Holland to 
inoculate the children, that operation being, as I am 
assured, now very well understood there, and fre- 
quently performed. 

Adieu, my dear friend ; I am most truly. 

Yours. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Blackheath, June 17, 1756. 

Deae Dayeolles, 

Could I give you better accounts of either myself 
or the public, I would give you more frequent ones ; 
but the best that I can give you of either, are such as 
■will not flatter that affection which I know you have 
for both. We are both going very fast, and I can 
hardly guess which will be gone flrst. I am shrank 
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to a skeleton, and grow weaker and weaker every day. 
And as for my fellow-sufferer the public, it has lost 
Minorca by the incapacity of the administration ; and 
may perhaps soon lose Gibraltar, by a secret bargain 
between France and Spain, which, I have reason to 
think, is negotiating, if not concluded. Our naval 
laurels are withered, by the unaccountable and shame- 
ful conduct of Admiral Bvns:. 

The French are unquestionably masters to do what 
they please in America. Our good Ally, the Queen 
of Hungary, has certainly concluded some treaty, God 
knows what, with our and her old enemy France.* 
The Swedish and Danish Fleets are joined, undoubt- 
edly not in our favour, since France jiays both. We 
have an army here of threescore thousand men, under 
a Prince of the Blood, t to defend us against an in- 
vasion which was never really intended. We can- 
not pay it another year, since the expense of this 
year amounts to twelve millions sterling ; judge if we 
can raise that sum another year, and, to complete all, 
the two Courts, the old and the young one, are upon 
very ill terms. 

These are not the gloomy apprehensions of a sick 
man ; but real facts, obvious to whoever will see and 
reflect. One of the chief causes of this unfortunate 
situation is, that we have now in truth no Minister ; 
but the administration is a mere Republic, and carried 
on by the Cabinet Council, the individuals of which 
think only how to get tihe better of each other. Let 
us then turn our eyes, as much, as we can, from this 

* The secret treaty of alliance between Maria Theresa and Louis 
XV. was signed at Versailles, May 1, 1756. 

t The Duke of Cumberland- 
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melancholy prospect, which neither of us can mend, 
and think of something else. I find my nephew Sir 
Charles Hotham is a true English gentleman, and 
does not relish your outlandish folks. 

I am told that you have an infinite number of 
English gentlemen now at Brussels ; but I hope you 
do not put yourself upon the foot of stuffing them 
with salt beef, and drenching them with claret ; for I 
am sure your appointments will not afford that ex- 
pense, and by the way, I believe, that in their hearts 
they would much rather you would let them alone, to 
be jolly together at their inns, than go to your house, 
where, it is ten to one, that they would meet des 
honnites gens, et ee fCestfcus Id leur fait. 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Dayrolles, to my 
god-son, to tutti quanti, in short, who can receive 
them, for Mademoiselle cannot yet. Adieu, my dear 
and faithful friend. May you, and all who belong to 
you, be long happy, whatever becomes of Yours. 


To SOLOMOlSr DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, vol. iy. p. 187.) 

Blackheath, Jane 27, 1756. 

Dear Dayrolles, 

By your last of the 18th, I believe it crossed my 
last of , — 1 have forgot what date, — ^upon the road, for 
I there gave you an account of my poor state of 
vegetation, after whidi you inquire. I still continue 
to crawl upon the face of the earth, but it is like those 
humble and short-lived vegetables, who, seemingly 
conscious of their condition, crawl very near that 
earth to which they are so soon to return. 
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I entirely agree with you in your resolution of 
breeding up all your sons to some profession or othei', 
but, at the same time, your usual vivacity carries you 
much too prematurely to fix their several destinations. 
You must not so much consider what you would choose 
for them, as what they are likely to succeed best in ; 
and that cannot be discovered these seven or eischt 

O 

years. It is certain that, ( whether from nature, or 
from early accidental impressior^ in their youth, I 
will not say, it being very hard to distinguish,) chil- 
dren, after eight or ten years of age, often show a 
determined preference for some particular profession, 
which it would be imprudent for their parents to oji- 
pose, because, in that case, they would surely not suc- 
ceed so well, or perhaps at all, in any other. In the 
mean time, give them all eventually a good education, 
so as to qualify them, to a certain degree, for what- 
ever profession you and they may hereafter agree 
upon ; for I repeat it again, their approbation is full 
as necessaiy as yours. These, however, are the gen- 
eral rules, by which I would point out to them the 
professions which I should severally wish them to 
apply to. I would recommend the Army, or the 
Navy, to a boy of a warm constitution, strong animal 
spirits, and a cold genius ; to one of quick, lively, and 
distinguishing parts, the Law ; to a good, dull, and 
decent boy, the Church; and Trade to an acute, 
thinking, and laborious one. I wish that my god- 
son, for whom you 'must allow me some degree of 
predilection, may take a liking to the Law, for that k 
the truly independent profession. People will only 
trust their property to the care of the ablest lawyer, 
be he Whig or Tory, well or ill at Court. 
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Our public affaire are, in my opinion, as bad as 
possible, and I turn my thoughts from them as much 
as ever I can. The Queen of Hungary will repent, 
at leisure, of the treatv she has concluded in such 
haste with France. Those two powers never can agree 
long; and when they come to quarrel, it is easy to 
foresee which will have the better of it. She will 
then call in vain upon her old Allies, who will prob- 
ably not be able, and perhaps not willing, to assist 
her. Adieu, nion ami. 

I believe my brother is with you now ; if so, pray 
tell him that I writ to him by the last post. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 267.) 

Blackheath, July 15, 1756. 

My dear Lord, 

It is not without doing some violence to my weak 
hand, and weaker head, that I attempt to satisfy your 
friendly anxiety about my health. I stiU crawl upon 
the face of the earth, neither worse nor better than I 
was some mouths ago, weary of, but not murmuring 
at, my disagreeable situation. Speaking tires and ex- 
hausts me, and as for hearing, I have none left — so 
that I am isole in the midst of my friends and ac- 
quaintance ; but, as I have had much more than my 
share of the good things of this world in the former 
part of my life, I neither do nor ought to complain, 
of the change which I now experience. I will make 
the best use I can of this wretched remnant of my 
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life, and atone, as well as I can, for the abuse of the 
whole piece, by wishing that I had employed it 
better. 

P think you are in the right to finish up to a certain 
degree your Ejiiscopal House, that you may live in it 
with decency, but by the description which you make 
of it, your predecessor seems to have intended to rival 
the Vatican, and therefore I think that vou mav very 
well leave some of the superfluous rooms unfin ished.] 

I hope your children continue to deserve well all 
your tenderness. That you may have that and every 
other happiness, is the sincere wish of Yours, <fea 


To J. A. JEVEKS, ESQ. 

UETTTEKANT EV HIS HAJISTY’S 30TH BEGIMEXT OP 

FOOT. 

(Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1802, voL Ixxii. p. 292.) 

Blackheath, August 9, 1756. 

See, 

I EEGETVED the favour of yours of the 6th, with 
one enclosed from my old and worthy friend, your 
father. Had I the least interest at Court, especially 
in military matters, upon my word I should not exert 
it so readily and cheerfully in favour of anybody as of 
yourself. But, as the next best thing to serving you 
is not to deceive you, I must tell you, with great truth, 
that I could as soon procure you a Bishoprick as a 
company of foot. It is now nine years since I left 
Court, with a firm resolution of retirement for the rest 
of my life; my subsequent draifin^ and fll health 
turned that choice into necessity. I have entirely 

Voi. IV. 14 
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forgot Courts, and they have forgot me at least as 
much. They are not apt to lavish away their favours 
where they expect no return ; and from me I am sure 
they can expect none. 

I still am, and have been for these last eight months, 
in so miserable and declining a state of health, more 
particularly with giddineses in my head, that writing 
is very painfiil to me. I must, therefore, beg of you 
to excuse me to your father for not answering his 
letter separately, and that this of mine may be ad- 
dressed equally to both. I have jfrom time to time 
received so many marks of his kind remembrance, 
and I know and esteem his merit so well, that I assure 
you it is with great concern that I am so insignifi- 
cantly his and your 

Most faithful servant. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 189.) 

Blackheath, September 16, 1756. 

Dear Dayeolees, 

It is true I have been long silent with regard to 
you ; but it is as true too, that when I am so, it is 
because I am unable to be otherwise. I have not 
wrote at all, I have spoke little, and I have thought 
less, for these last three months. The frequency of 
the attacks in my head and stomach gave me no time 
to recover from the weakness, languor, and dispirited- 
ness, which they always leave behind them ; and I 
am at this moment little stronger than I was sixty- 
one years ago — that is, at one year old. All these 
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complicated ills, howeyer, have not, I thank God, 
given me one moment’s melancholy ; and though in a 
manner they deprive me of existence, they do not de- 
prive me of my natural tranquillity of temper, nor of 
my acquired philosophy. So much, and too much, 
“pour eette giienille de corps. 

Sir William Stanhope has given me very good ac- 
counts of my godson, and of h, bonne cMre de VMtel 
Dayrolles; and I knew enough of both before to give 
him entire credit. 

Here is a fire lighted up in Germany,* which, I am 
persuaded, I shall not live to see extinguished, but of 
which the effects must, in the meantime, be dreadful 
to England, considering our connection with, and our 
tenderness for, certain possessions f in the scene of 
action. The Queen of Hungary will, I am convinced, 
repent of her envie de femme grosse for Silesia, and her 
child may probably be marked with it. France will 
finally reap all the benefit of this new and unnatural 
alliance, and make a second treaty of Westphalia 
more prejudicial to the House of AiKtria than the 
first. But I leave these matters to be considered by 
better heads than mine. My heart is the only part 
worth hanging that is now left me, and while that 
beats you will have a good part of it, for I am, most 
truly and affectionately. Yours. 

Pray return my compliments and thanks to Abbe 
Guasco for his books, which I have read with great 
pleasure and improvement. 

* The Seven Years’ War. 


t The Electorate of Hanover. 
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To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed.) 

Blackheath, October 5, 1756. 

DeAE DAYEOIiLES, 

I WAS at firet very glad that I had procured the 
Eesidency of Hamburgh for the boy, but upon my 
word I am not so now that I know you wished for it 
yourself. Had I known that in time, I assure you I 
would not have applied for it; and the man who 
wishes the most to serve you, and who is now the 
least able to do it, would certainly not willingly and 
knowingly have disserved you, as perhaps I have 
done. I own I had not the least notion that you 
could have any thoughts of it, since for you it would 
have been devenir d^Eo^que meuni&r. It is an obscure 
inefficient thing, fit for those who propose to stagnate 
quietly for the rest of their lives. Perhaps that may 
be the ease of the boy, if I do not live, as probably I 
shall not, to shove him somewhere else. Should that 
ever be likely to happen, I will give you the very first 
notice of it. What a condition is this country in, and 
indeed all Germany! I endeavour not to think of 
it; I am ill enough without it, and the thoughts of it 
make me worse. I can hold my head down no longer, 
so adieu, my friend. Yours. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 26S.) 

Blackheath, October 11, 1756. 

Mt deae Loed, 

What can a hermit send you from the deserts of 
Blackheath, in return for your kind letter, but his 
hearty thanks ? I see nobody here by choice, and I 
hear nobody anywhere by fatal necessity ; and as for 
the thoughts of a deaf, solitary, sick man, they cannot 
be entertaining for one in health, as I hope you are. 
Those thoughts which relate to you are such as you 
would desire — ^that is, such as you deserve. My 
others seem to be a succession of dreams, but with 
this comfortable circumstance, that I have no gloomy 
ones. No passions agitate me, no fears disturb me, 
and no silly hopes gull me any longer. I have done 
with this world, and think of my journey to another, 
which I believe is not very remote. In the meantime, 
I shall next week take one to Bath, which the skilful 
say may perhaps do me good: d la bonne heure, I 
will try. I only ask for negative health, and if those 
waters will procure me that, I shall be abundantly 
satisfied. 

I think you have taken a very prudent resolution 
with regard to your approaching election. 

My friend George Faulkner dined with me here 
one day, [and I found him as sleek, as serene, and as 
serious as ever.] He tells me that reading is not yet 
come in fashion in Ireland, and that more bottles are 
bousht in one week than books in one year. 

Adieu, my dear Lord. It is impossible to be more 
truly and faithfully than I am Yours. 
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To SIE THOMAS EOBI2fSOX, BAET * 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 210.) 

Blackheatk, October 13, 1756. 

Ser, 

What can a hermit send you from hence, in return 
for your entertaining letter, but his thanks? I see 
nobody here by choice, and I hear nobody by neces- 
sity. As for the contemplations of a deaf, solitary, 
sick man, I am sure they cannot be entertaining to a 
man in health and spirits, as I hope you are. Since I 
saw you I have not had one hour’s health, the returns 
of my vertigoes and subsequent weaknesses and lan- 
guors grow both stronger and more frequent, and, in 
short, I exist to no one good purpose of life, and there- 
fore do not care how soon so useless and tirmme an 
existence ceases entirely. This wretched situation 
makes me read with the utmost coolness and indiffer- 
ence the accounts in the newspapers, for they are my 
only informers now you are gone, of wars abroad and 
changes at home. I wish well to my species in gen- 
eral, and to my country in particular, and therefore 
lament the havoc that is already made, and likely to 
be made, of the former, and the inevitable ruin which 
I see approaching by great strides to the latter ; but, 
I confess, those sensations are not so quick in me now 
as formerly; long illness blunts them, as well as 
others; and perhaps, too, self-love being now out of 

* This Sir Thomas Biobinson mnst not be confounded with the En- 
voy to Vienna and the Secretary of State, afterwards created Lord 
Grantham. Lord Chesterfield’s correspondent had been created a 
Baronet in 1730, with remainder to his brothers; one of whom 
(Richard) became in 1765 Archbishop of Armagh, and in 1777 Baron 
Eokeby. 
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the case, I do not feel so sensibly for others as I should 
do if that were more concerned. This I know is 
wrong, but I fear it is nature. 

Since you are your own steward, do not cheat your- 
self, for I have known many a man lose more by being 
his own steward, than he would have been robbed 
of by any other. Tenants are always too hard for 
landlords, especially such landlords as think they 
understand those matters and do not, which, with 
submission, may possibly be your case. 

I go next week to the Bath, by orders of the skil- 
ful, which I obey because all places are alike to me ; 
otherwise, I expect no advantage from it. But in all 
places I shall be most faithfiiUy Yours. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 82.) 

Bath, November 15, 1756. 

Mt deae Feiend, 

I EECETVED yours yesterday morning, together with 
the Prussian papers, which I have read with great at- 
tention. If Courts could blush, those of Vienna and 
Dresden ought, to have their falsehoods so publicly and 
so undeniably exposed. The former wiU, I presume, 
next year, employ a hundred thousand men, to answer 
the accusation ; and if the Empr^ of the two Eus- 
sias is pleased to argue in the same cogent manner, 
their logic will be too strong for all the King of Prus- 
aa’s rhetoric. I well remember the Treaty so often 
referred to in those pieces, between the two Empresses, 
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in 1746. The King was strongly pressed by the 
Empress Queen to accede to it. Wasner * communi- 
cated it to me for that purpose. I asked him if there 
were no secret articles; suspecting that there were 
some, because the ostensible Treaty was a mere harm- 
less defensive one. He assured me there were none. 
Upon which I told him, that as the King had already 
defensive alliances with those two Empresses, I did 
not see of what use his accession to this Treaty, if 
Tuerely a defensive one, could be, either to himself or 
the other contracting parties ; but that, however, if it 
was only desired as an indication of the King’s good- 
will, I would give him an Act, by which his Majesty 
should accede to that Treaty, as far, but no farther, 
as at present he stood engaged to the respective Em- 
presses, by the defensive alliance subsisting with each. 
This offer by no means satisfied him ; which was a 
plain proof of the secret articles now brought to light, 
and into which the Court of Vienna hoped to draw us. 
I told Wasner so, and after that I heard no more of 
his invitation. 

I am still bewildered in the changes at Court, of 
which I find that all the particulars are not yet fixed. 
Who would have thought, a year ago, that Mr. Fox, 
the Chancellor, and the Duke of Newcastle, should 
all three have quitted together ? nor can I yet account 
for it ; explain it to me, if you can. I cannot see, 
neither, what the Duke of Devonshire and Fox, whom 
I looked upon as intimately united, can have quar- 
relled about, with relation to the Treasury ; inform me, 
if you know. I never doubted of the prudent versa- 
tility of your Vicar of Bray ; but I am surprised at 

* At that period the Imperial Minister in England. 
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O’Brien "WYndham’s* ffoins out of the Treasurv, 
where I should have thousht that the interest of his 
brother-in-law, George Grenville, would have kept 
him. 

Having found myself rather worse, these two or 
three last days, I was obliged to take some ipeoacukana 
last night ; and, what you will think odd, for a vomit, 
I brought it all up again in about an hour, to my 
great satisfaction and emolument, which is seldom the 
case in restitutions. 

You did well to go to the Duke of Xewcastle, who, 
I suppose, will have no more levfe ; f however, go 
from time to time, and leave your name at his door, 
for you have obligations to him. Adieu. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 269.) 

Bath, November 21, 1756. 

My deak Lokd, 

I CAST now make you a return to your last kind let- 
ter, which I know will be more welcome to you, than 
that which I made to your former ; for I can tell you 
that I am something better, and have, in the month 
that I have drank these waters, regained a little 
strength and flesh. But, as my relapses have been 
very frequent, when I have been in still a better state 
of health than I am yet, I take it thankfully, but only 
d bon compte, without relying upon its duration or 

* Percy Wyndham O'Brien was second son of Sir William Wynd- 
ham. A few days after the date of this letter, he was created Earl of 
Thomond, in the peerage of Ireland, 
t His Grace had at last, most unwillingly, resigned. 
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improvement. Whatever happens to me, I am armed 
with patience, satiety, and confidence in my Creator 
to meet it coolly. The mad business of the world, as 
Swift says, is over with me.* [I have placed my boy 
in a situation to push himself forwards when I am 
gone, and my nephew. Sir Charles Hotham, about the 
Prince of Wales;] and for the rest when my time 
comes, and the sooner the better, for I am weary, I 
am ready and willing. 

Adieu, my dear friend; writing much hitherto is 
very troublesome to me. Yours faithfully. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

{Now first printed entire.) 

Bath, November 26, 1756. 

Peak Dayeoi.i.es, 

As a good Christian, I think one should tell one’s 
enemies of one’s physical ills, to give them pleasure ; 
and as a good friend, conceal them from one’s friends, 
not to give them pain. Upon this principle, I have 
delayed writing to you till now, well knowing the 
part you take in whatever good or ill happens to me. 
I had nothing good to tell you, but aims au contraire, 
and therefore I told you nothing. But now I can 
acquaint you, that I am something better, and that I 
have regained a little strength and flesh, of which I 
had neither when I came here a month ago ; but I 
still want a great deal more of both, before I can either 

* ** The world^s mad business now is o^er 

a line from Swift's Day of Judgment.” See note at page 37 of this 
volume. 
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persuade mvself or otliere of mj existence. I really 
believe that the undisturbed quiet, which I have en- 
joyed here, and could not have at London or Black- 
heath, has done me almost as much good as the watere, 
for which reason, though I should not continue to 
drink them, I will continue here till the great hurly- 
burly at Court is in some degree over ; for, as I am an 
impartial and veiy disinterested spectator, engaged in 
no cabal or party, all the contending powers insist 
upon telling me their own story, though never with 
strict truth, and then quote me with as little. I say 
nothing to you of the late changes at Court, which, to 
be sure, you know as well as I do, and perhaps com- 
prehend as little. There must be some dessom des 
cartes, some invisible wheels within wheels, which, at 
this distance, I cannot guess at. Who would have 
thought that the Chancellor, the Duke of Newcastle, 
and their friend Fox, would have quitted together? 
Fox too, in quitting, shows as much power by pro- 
moting his friends, as Pitt does by bringing in his 
own. 

In these strange bustles, I heartily pity the King, 
and the kin gdom, who are both made the sport of 
private interest and ambition. I most frequently and 
heartily congratulate and applaud myself, for having 
got out of that galere, which has since been so ridicu- 
lously tossed, so essentially damaged, and is now sink- 
ing. I now quietly behold the storm from the shore, 
and shall only be involved, but without particular 
blame, in the common ruin. That moment, you per- 
ceive, if you combine all circumstances, cannot be very 
remote. On the contrary, it is so near, that, were 
Maehiavel at the head of our affairs, he could not 
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retrieye them ; aad therefore it is very indifferent to 
me, what Minister shall give us the last coup de grace. 

I hear that the incomparable and virtuous Miss 

T , with her paramour the noble Captain, are at 

Brussels, as man and wife, under the name of Burton. 
A more infamous affair was never heard of. She took 
up for two thousand pounds of different goods from 
different shops, to carry off with her ; the Captain did 
the same as far as his credit would extend, and his 
creditors have now seized upon every thing, not leav- 
ing his wife, who was for him a good fortune, a bed 
to lie on. 

I believe you will not gnidge the additional six- 
pence for the inclosed letter from King P. to King G. : 
it has since been printed and cried about the streets. 
It is Lord Bath’s, Adieu, my dear friend. 

Yours. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 84.) 

Bath, December 14, 1756. 

My dear Fbcend, 

What can I say to you from this place, where 
m&ry day is still but as the first, though by no means 
so agreeably passed, as Anthony describes his to have 
been ? The same nothings succeed one another every 
day with me, as regularly and uniformly as the hours 
of the day. You will think this tiresome, and so it 
is; but how can I help it? Cut off from society by 
my deafiaess, and dispirited by my ill health, where 
could I be better? You will say, perhaps, where 
could you be worse? Only in prison, or the galleys, 
I confess. However, I see a period to my stay here ; 
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and I have fixed in my own mind, a time for my 
return to London ; not invited there by either politics 
or pleasures, to both which I am equally a stranger, 
but merely to be at home ; which, after all, according 
to the vulgar saying, is home, be it never so homely. 

The political settlement, as it is called, is, I find, 
by no means settled : ilr. Fox, who took this place 
in his way to his brother’s,* where he intended to pass 
a month, was stopped short by an express, which he 
received from his connection, to come to town imme- 
diately ; and accordingly he set out from hence very 
early, two days ago. I had a very long conversation 
with him, in which he was, seemingly at least, very 
frank and communicative : but stili I own mvself in the 

mf 

dark. In those matters, as in most others, half knowl- 
edge (and mine is at most that) is more apt to lead 
one into error, than to carry one to truth ; and our 
own vanity contributes to the seduction. Our conject- 
ures pass upon us for truths ; we will know what we 
do not know, and often what we cannot know: so 
mortifying to our pride is the bare suspicion of 
ignorance ! 

It has been reported here, that the Empr^ of Hus- 
sia is dying this would be a fortunate event indeed 
for the King of Prussia, and necesarily produce the 
neutrality and inaction, at least, of that great Power ; 
which would be a heavy weight taken out of the op- 
p(»ite scale to the King of. Prussia. The At^ustis- 
sima X must, in that case, do all herself ; for though 

* Stephen Fox, Lord Uchester, who had recently been created an 
Earl. 

t Her Majesty did not die, however, till five years afterwards. 

t Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary in her own right, and in her 
husband’s Empre^ of Germany. 
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France irill no doubt promise largely, it will, I believe, 
perform but scantily ; as it desires no better tban that 
the different powers of Germany should tear one 
another to pieces. 

I hope you frequent all the Courts ; a man should 
make his face familiar there. Ix)ng habit produces 
favour insensibly : and acquaintance often does more 
than friendship, in that climate, where Us leauz sm- 
timens are not the natural growth. 

Adieu ! I am going to the ball, to save my eyes 
from reading, and my mind from thinking. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, toL iv. p. 86.) 

Bath, Januaiy 12, 1757. 

My deae Feustd, 

I WAITED quietly, to see when either your leisure, 
or your inclinations, would allow you to honour me 
with a letter ; and at last I received one this morning, 
very near a fortnight after you went from hence. 
You will say, that you had no news to write me ; and 
that probably may be true ; but, without news, one 
has always something to say to those with whom one 
desires to have anything to do. 

Your observation is very just with regard to the 
Kin g of Prussia, whom the most august House of 
Austria would most unquestionably have poisoned a 
century or two ago. But now that Terras Astrasa 
reliquit. Kings and Princes die of natural deaths; 
even war is pusillanimously carried on in this de- 
generate age ; quarter is given ; towns are taken, and 
the people spared; even in a storm, a woman can 
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tardlv hope for tlie benefit of a rape. Whereas (such 
•was the humanity of former days) prisoners "were 
tilled by thousands in cold blood, and the generous 
victors spared neither man, woman, nor child. Heroic 
actions of this kind were performed at the taking of 
Magdebourg.* The King of Prussia is certainly now 
in a situation that must soon decide his fate, and make 
him Caesar or nothins:. Notwithstanding: the march 
of the Russians, his greatest danger, in my mind, lies 
westward. I have no great notion of Apraxin’s abili- 
ties, and I believe many a Prussian colonel would 
out-general him. But Brown, Piccolomini, Luechese, 
and many other veteran officers in the Austrian troops, 
aure respectable enemies. 

Mr. Pitt seems to me to have almost as many ene- 
mies to encounter as his Prussian Majesty. The late 
Ministry, and the Duke’s party, will, I presume, unite 
against him and his Tory Mends : and then quarrel 
among themselves again. His best, if not his only 
chance of supporting himself would be, if he had 
credit enough in the City, to hinder the advancing of 
the money to any administration but his own ; -and I 
have met with some people here who think that he 
has. 

I have put off my journey from hence for a week, 
but no longer. I find I still gain some strength and 
some flesh here, and therefore I will not cut, while the 
run is for me. 

By a letter which I received this morning from 
Lady Allen, I observe that you are extremely well 

* By Count Tilly, and in the Thirty Years’ War, 

t Lady Alien had at this period, like Lord Chesterfield, a villa near 
Greenwich. Horace Walpole writes to Mr. Chute, June 8, 1756, “ I 
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with her ; and it is well for you to be so, for she is an 
excellent and warm puff. 

A propos (an explosion which is commonly used 
to introduce whatever is unrelative to it), you should 
apply to some of Lord Holderness’s people, for the 
perusal of Mr. Cope’s * letters. It will not be refused 
you ; and the sooner you have them the better. I do 
not mean them as models for your manner of writing, 
but as out-lines of the matter you are to write upon. 

If you have not read Hume’s Essays, read them ; 
they are four very small volumes ; I have just finished, 
and am extremely pleased with them. He thinks im- 
partially, deep, often new ; and, in my mind, commonly 
just. Adieu. 


To SIR THOMAS ROBIHSON, BART. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 212.) 

Bath, January 15, 1757. 

Received of Sir Thomas Robinson, Baronet, two 
letters, the one bearing date the 10th, the other the 
13th of this present month, both containing great in- 
formation and amusement, for which I promise to pay 
at sight my sincerest thanks and acknowledgments : 
witness my hand. Chestebfieed. 

This promising note is all that, in my present state 
of ignorance and dullness, I can offer you ; for pay, I 

" have passed to-day one of the most agreeable days of my life ; my 
“ Lord and Lady Bath carried my Lady Hervey and me to dine with 

“ Lady Allen at Blackh^th Her sister, Mrs. Cleveland (or 

“ Cleland) is very agreeable.” 

* The predecessor of Mr. Stanhope as King’s Resident at Hamburgh. 
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cannot. The attempt upon the King of France* was 
undoubtedly the result of religious enthusiasm : for 
civil enthusiasm often draws the sword, but seldom 
the dagger. The latter seems sacred to ecclesias- 
tical purposes ; it must have a great effect upon him 
one way or other, according as fear or resentment 
may operate. In the former ease he will turn bigot, 
which is the most likely. In the latter he would 
turn man, which I do not take to be easy for him. 
In either case, the priesthood or the Parliament must 
be desperate. And with all my heart. 

I am impatient to read some of the 209 letters 
addressed to your humble servant, under the name 
of Fitz-Adam;]" for God forbid that I should read 
them all ! 

Though Archibald Bower, Esq.,]; has used a great 
deal of paper, he has not, in my opinion, wiped him- 
self clean ; a noble friend of ours loves sudden and 
extraordinary conversions ; but, for my part, I am very 
apt to suspect them. 

I shall so soon have the pleasure of seeing you in per- 
son, that I will spare you upon paper, and only assure 
you, eti attendant mieux, that I am most faithfully 

Yours. 

* The attempt at assassination by Robert Francois Damiens, on 
Jannarj 5, 1757- 

t This was the nom de guerre assumed by the writers in the World, 

t Author of the History of the Popes, which Horace Walpole with 
extreme exaggeration calls “ in every respect the best written history 
‘‘ I know P (To Sir H. Mann, January 17, 1757.) He was a man of 
disreputable character, a Jesuit in early life, then a Protestant ; “ but 
“after some years, wishing to swindle the English Jesuits out of an 
“ annuity, he again returned to their Order. Having got all he could 

from them, he again returned to Protestantism and wrote his His- 
“ tory I” (Lord Dovers note to Walpole’s letter of May 19, 1750.) 

Voi.. lY. 15 
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To SOLOMOX 


DAYEOL 


' ZSTctt £r£!: nriiite-i t 


Deae Dateoexes. 


bOECon. i: eoruaiy 


I HATE been too ior.g in vour debt : but tbe trae 
reason bss been, that I had no specie to pay you in ; 
and 'wliat I eire von even no'-v does not amount to a 


penny in the pound. Public matters have been long, 
and are still, too undecipherable for me to understand, 
consequently to relate. Fox, out of place, takes the 
lead in the House of Commons; Pitt, Secretary of 
State, declares that he is no minister, and has no min- 
isterial infiuence. The Duke of FTeweastle and Lord 
HardT'icke lie bv. and declare themselves for neither 


party, and in the meantime, I presume, negotiate with 
both. Bjng is reprieved for a fortnight ; what will 
become of him at last, God knows ! for the late Ad- 
miralty vrant to shoot him, to excuse themselves; and 
the present Admiraity want to save him, in order to 
lay the blame upon their predecessors ; for, neither 
the public service, nor the life of a fellow creature, 
enter into the consideration on either side. The Duke 
of Cumberland wants extremely to go with his own 
Regiment of Guards, to be beaten at the head of the 
Army of Observation, in Lower Saxony ; for that will 
infallibly be the case of that army as soon as Comte 
D’Etrfes at the head of one hundred thousand men 
shall arrive there. 

The fright, that your friend Mr. Van-haren has put 
the Dutch into, by telling them the French army is 
intended for Cleves and Gueldr^, is a most idle alarm. 
They are not of importance enough to be in danger ; 
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nobody thinks of them now. Hanover is evidently 
the object, and the only rational one, of the operations 
of the French army ; not as Hanover, but as belong- 
ing to the King of England, and that Electorate is to 
be a reply to the present state of Saxony.* The fields 
of Bohemia and Moravia will become Golgotlias, or 
fields of blood, this year ; for, probably an hundred 
thousand human creatures will perish there this year, 
for the quarrel of two individuals. The King of 
Prussia will, I suppose, seek for battle, in which, 
I think, he will be victorious. The Austrians will, I 
suppose, avoid it if they can, and endeavour to de- 
strov his armies, as thev did the French ones in the 
last war, by harassing, intercepting convoys, killing 
stragglers, and all the feats of their irregulars. These 
are my political dreams, or prophecies, for perhaps 
they do not deserve the name of reasonings. 

The Bath did me more good than I thought any- 
thing could do me ; but all that good does not amount 
to what builders call half-repairs, and only keeps up 
the shattered fabric a little longer than it would have 
stood without them : but take my word for it, it will 
stand but a very little while longer. I am now in my 
grand climacteric, and shall not complete it. Fonte- 
nelle’s last words at a hundred and three were, Je 
souffre d’etre deaf and infirm as I am, I can with 


* As conquered and held by the King of Prussia, 
t Fontenelle had died at Paris a few weeks before (January 9, 1757), 
having been born February 11, 1657. See voL ii. p. 72, of this edition. 
The following account of his closing scene is given by Monsieur Le 
Cat:— 

“ His death was not preceded by any sickness ; nine days before it 
“ happened, he perceived a considerable diminution in his strength, 
‘^and prepared for his dissolution by performing the duties of an 
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truth, say the same thing at sixty-three. In my mind, 
it is only the strength of our passions, and the weak- 
ness of our reason, that makes us so fond of life ; but, 
when the former suteide and give way to the latter, 
we grow weary of being, and willing to withdraw. I 
do not recommend this train of serious reflections to 
you, nor ought you to adopt them. Our ages, our 
situations, are widely different. You have children to 
educate and provide for, you have all your sens^, and 
can enjoy all the comforts both of domestic and social 
life. I am in every sense isolS, and have wound up 
all my bottoms ; I may now walk off quietly, neither 
missing nor being missed. Till when. 

Yours most sincerely. 

P. S. — ily compliments to Mrs. Dayrolles and com- 
pany, visible or invisible. 


To MAJOR lEWIHE. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 362.) 

London, March 15, 1757. 

SrR, 

The installation is to be at Windsor on this day 
fortnight, the 29th ; it is a foolish piece of pageantry, 

“ honest man and a Christian. It proved, however, mnch slower than 
“he expected, which made him say three days before his last, ‘I did 
“ ^ not think I should have made so much ado about dying.’ He con- 
“ tinned a philosopher to the last, and preserved the full enjoyment of 
“ all his faculties. He reflected upon his own situation, just as he 
“ would have done upon that of another man, and seemed to be observ- 
“ing a phenomenon. Drawing near his end, he said, 'this is the 
“ ' first death I have ever seen and his physician having asked him 
“whether he was in pain, or what he felt, his answer was, 'I feel 
“ ' nothing but a difficulty of existing.’ (Je Tte se/is ateire chme qu^une 
“ di cuUl 
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but TTortb seeing once. The ceremony in the chapel 
is the most solemn, and consequently the silliest, part 
of the shoTT. The tickets for that operation are the 
pretended property of the Dean and Chapter. I ydl 
take care to procure you one. I will also try to pro- 
cure you a ticket for the feast, though it is full late. 
There you will dine veiw ill and yerv inconveniently ; 
but, however, with the comfort of hearing the style 
and titles of the puissant knights proclaimed by Gar- 
ter Eong at Arms. I take it for granted, that Mrs. 
Irwine is to be of your Windsor party, and I will en- 
deavour to accommodate you both as far as I can. She 
made you too favourable a report of my health ; which 
you have too easily believed, from wishing it true. It 
is vegetation at most, and I should be very sorry if 
my fellow-vegetables at Blackheath were not in a 
more lively and promising state, than Yours, &c. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

London, April 26, 1757. 

Deab Datiioli.es, 

The books, which my confrere TAbb^ Guaseo has 
sent from Paris to Comte Cobentzel, and he to you, 
are the last volumes of the Memoires of VAcad^inie 
des BelUs Lettres, of which, as you know, I have the 
honour to be an unworthy member. Th(^e Memoirs 
are our annual perquisite, and they are really not 
only very entertaining, but very instructive books. 
However, I am in no manner of haste ; so pray keep 
them for me, till, without trouble to yourself, or any 
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body else, you find a conrenient opportunity of send- 
ing them to me. Pray make my compliments and 
excuses to Comte Cobentzel, fior the trouble he has 
had about them. 

I returned the last vreek from the Bath, where I 
had run for a fortnight only, more for the sake of 
journeying, which always does me good, than drink- 
ing the waters, though they always do me some ; and 
both together have now made me as well as I ever 
expect to be, and better than probably I commonly 
shall be. Bat this my present state is at best an in- 
termediate state between healtli and illness, with which 
my philosophy makes me content. 

Our j)ublic situation of affiiirs is now perhaps more 
ridiculous and unaccountable than ever ; for those who 
would form themselves into an administration, I mean 
the Duke and Fox, cannot. Two posts, which were 
once thought considerable ones, which used to be so- 
licited by many, and wished for by more, I mean those 
of Secretary of State, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
have been proffered about to a degree of prostitution, 
and yet refused. The late possessors of them * were 
most imprudently turned out, before the end of the 
Session, and are thereby become not only the most, 
but perhaps the only two, popular men now in this 
kingdom. This was done by the impetuosity of the 
Duke, who made it a condition with the King of 
his going over to take the command of the Army 
of Observation, which the King had a great mind 
that he should, and he had not the least mind to do, 
conscious, I suppose, that he shall be beaten, as I take 
it for granted he will. 

* Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge. 
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Where all this domestic confusion will end, God 
only knows : but, for a while at least, I believe it will 
centre in Fox, who, at the end of the S^ion, will, I 
presume, be the First Commissioner of the Treasury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. In that case, the 
Duke of Newcastle and his friends will probably join 
with Mr. Pitt and his, who united will make a strength 
that the new Winistiy will not be able to withstand. 
Auisi va le monde. 

This would be the right season for you, to carry 
your children to tlie Hague, to be inoculated, and a 
very proper one also, I should think, for you to ask 
leave to go there, as you cannot have any busing 
now at Brussels. I look upon inoculation to be so 
useful and necessary a preventative, that I would not 
delay it one hour. I do not, at the same time, recom- 
mend to you to be inoculated yourself, though you 
have never had the small-pox, because at your time 
of life, perhaps, it may not be quite so safe. My 
compliments to Mrs. Dayrolles and Co. and so we 
heartily bid you good night. 

You will, I know, allow me to put you to the addi- 
tional expence of postage by desiring you to forward 
the inclosed. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Blackheath, July 4^ 1757. 

Peak Dayboixes, 

I HAVE been some time in your debt. The reason 
of it was, that I waited from week to week, to inform 
you what Ministry should be finally settled, for there 
was one to be settled every week, for these last three 
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montlis. Sometimes the Duke of Newcastle and Co. 
were to make up matters with Fox and Co. : then that 
plan failed. Then Pitt and Co. were to join with 
Newcastle and Co. : and that broke off At last, 
after many negotiations, breakings-off, and reconcilia- 
tions, things are at last fixed, as it is called, in the 
manner you see in the newspapers. About three 
weeks ago. Fox was in a manner declared the Min- 
uter, to the exclusion of the Duke of Newcastle and 
Pitt, and the Seals of the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer were to have been given him the next 
day. Upon this, Holderness resigned, the Duke of 
Rutland and some others declared their intentions of 
following his example, and many refused the places 
that were offered them by Fox, as the first ^Minister 
for those two or three days. Upon these discourage- 
ments, Fox went to the King, and told him, that it 
was impossible for him, in such a situation, to under- 
take the management of affairs. The King hereupon, 
though very unwillingly, sent for the Duke of New- 
castle again, and at last, after a thousand difficulties, 
things are as you have seen them, by last post, in the 
newspapers.* I look upon his Grace and Pitt to be 

* The account of these afTairs given by Lord Chesterfield is both 
confirmed and elucidated by Lord Waldegrave's. But Lord Chester- 
field has not mentioned the important share taken in them by himself. 
It appears that ^'Leicester House was greatly alarmed .... so Bute 
" was dispatched to the Earl of Ch^terfield to engage him to propose 
"to the Duke of Newcastle that the treaty (with Pitt) might again be 
"renewed- They certainly could not have chosen a more prevailing 
" negotiator than the Earl of Chesterfield. For b^des being a man 
" of letters and a wit, which carries great weight and authority with the 
" dull and ignorant, he had distinguished himself as a man of business 
"in many of the highest offices, and, having given up all Ministerial 
" views of his own, might very justly be esteemed a man totally un- 

nreiudiced and disinterested. He wrote a verv able letter to the 
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rather married than united, the former will be a very 
jealous husband, and the latter a very haughty im- 
perious wife. Howevei*, as things are constituted, 
they must go on together, for it is ruin to both to 
part. They have no favour in the Closet, but they 
have strength while thev are united and no longer. 

Th^ are only the outlines of what has passed : the 
details would fiU reams of paper, which vou would 
not have time to read, nor I to write. 

Whoever is in, or whoever is out, I am sure we are 
undone, both at home and abroad; at home, by our 
increasing debt and expences ; abroad by our ill luck 
and incapacity. The King of Prussia, the only ally 
we had in the world, is now, I fear, hors de combat. 
Hanover I look upon to be, by this time, in the same 
situation with Saxony ; the fatal consequence of which 
is but too obvious. The French are masters to do 
what they please in America. We are no longer a 
nation. I never yet saw so dreadful a prospect.* 

As CoUoredo and Zohrnf are recalled from hence, 
without taking leave, I suppose you will receive the 

“ Duke of Newcastle. .... The Duke showed me this letter a few 
“hours after he received it ; I told his Grace that it contained a great 
“ deal of truth and a great deal of wisdom ; but I feared it would be 
“ somewhat difficult to persuade the King to be of the same mind. 
“ . . . . However, the letter was shown, and his Majesty most unwiil- 
“ ingly consented that Pitt and his friends should once more be treated 

w'ith Articles of peace and amity w’ere at last agreed upon.” 

(Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, p. 110-112.) 

* Compare this passage with another no less despondent in the let- 
ters of Horace Walpole. (To Sir H. Mann, September 3, 1757.) Such 
were the political prospects even of the most far-sighted men at the 
commencement of Mr. Pitt’s administraiion — such the despondency 
and the dangers from which that administration so speedily raised us 
to the highest pitch of success and renown ! 

f Count Colloredo was the Ambassador, and M. Zohm the Secretary 
of Embassy, from the Imperial to the British Court. 
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same orders from lienee ; whieii must be very incon- 
venient to you, in the situation in wliicb you tell me 
tbat you have again put Mrs. Dayrolles, I tbink you 
should write to tbe Duke of Newcastle as well as to 
Lord Holderness, to remind them of some other desti- 
nation for you. Burrish’s* would be an agreeable and 
a profitable one for you, HI vouloit muter, which, con- 
sidering that he is drunk twice a day constantly, he 
ought to have done some time ago, and I hear he is in 
a very bad way now. 

I am rather in a better state than I have been in 
for some time past ; and, as a proof of it, I went pest 
thirty miles beyond York, to make a visit of four 
days only to Sir Charles Hotham, and was hack here, 
at my hermitage, the eleventh day. However, you 
must not judge from this, that I have recovered my 
health and strength of seven years ago ; but only that 
I am a less miserable and uneasy being to myself, than 
I have been these last two years. If my body will 
but let me alone, while it lasts, I am satisfied ; for my 
mind I am sure will. Adieu, my dear friend. 

Yours. 

My compliments and Lady Chesterfield’s to Mrs. 
Dayrolles and Co. 

To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, voL iv. p. 199.) 

Blackheatli, August 15, 1757. 

Dear Dayrolles, 

I HAVE this moment received your letter, and am, 
as you will easily believe, much concerned at your 
* At Munich. 
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present situation, and the more so, as I know that no 
man in Europe has a quicker sense of distresses than 
you have. This occurs to me, though probiematically, 
to prevent some of the inconveniences you mention. 
Why should you not stay at the Hague, till Mrs. 
Hayrolles is brought to bed, and in the mean time 
have your children inoculated by the Professor? Be- 
sides, as the war must soon now be at an end, for it is 
evident that neither we, nor our only ally the King of 
Prussia, can carry it on three months longer ; perhaps 
you may have a better chance of recovering your old 
employment, or of getting some other of that sort, by 
being ready on the other side of the water than on 
this. All that I can do, you are sure that I will do. 
I will speak strongly to his Grace ; but whether he 
can serve you, or who can, is much above my skill to 
discover; for, in the present unaccountable state of 
our domestic affairs, no man knows, who is Minister, 
and who not. We inquire here, as the old woman at 
Amsterdam did long ago, oil demewre le Souverain f 
In my retirement, and with my deafness, and other 
infirmities, I am useless to you, and to everybody else ; 
but in my sentiments, I am not the less warmly and 
faithfully Xours. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 270,) 

Blackheath, September S, 1757. 

Mt peab Lokb, 

I WAS very glad to hear of your safe arrival on the 
other side of the water, and that you found the part 
of your family, which you had left there, so well ; I 
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hope that part of it which you took with you from 
hence will, by time and care, be as well too. My own 
health, which I know you always interest yourself in, 
gives me nothing to brag of. About three weeks ago 
I had a return of my disorder; it is now gone off, 
and I am a 2 :ain in that state of vegetation in which 
you left me. In about a month or six weeks I pro- 
pose going to Bath, which always giv^ me a reprieve, 
but never a free pardon. The halter is always about 
my neck ; and that you will allow to be rather an 
uncomfortable state of life. 

From this hermitage you must expect no news; 
news does not become an hermitage ; but truth does, 
and foi thermite, I am 

Your sincere and faithful friend and servant. 


To HIS SON.* 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 89.) 

Blackheath, September 17, 1757. 

My deak FfiiE>n), 

Lobd Hoij>ee3iess has been so kind as to commu- 
nicate to me all the letters which he has received from 
you hitherto, dated the loth, 19th, 23d, and 26th 
August ; and also a draught of that which he wrote 
to you the 9th instant. I am very well pleased with 
all your letters ; and, what is better, I can tell you 
that the Edng is so too ; and he said, but three days 
ago, to Monsieur Munchausen, lie (meaning you) sets 
out very welt, arid I like his letters; provided that, 
like most of my English Ministers o^oad, he does 

* Mr. Stanhope had now proceeded to his post as Eesident at Ham- 
burgh. 
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not grow idle hereafter. So that here is both praise to 
flatter, and a hint to tfarn you. What Lord Holder- 
ness recommends to vou, beina br the Kinfir's order, 
intimate also a degree of approbation ; for the blacher 
ink and the larger character sho\r that his ilajesty, 
whcKe eyes are grown weaker, intends to read all your 
letters himself. Therefore, pray do not neglect to get 
the blackest ink you can ; and to make your Secre- 
tary enlarge his hand, though d'ailleurs it is a very 
good one. 

Had I been to wish an advantageous situation for 
you and a good debut in it, I could not have wished 
you either better than both have hitherto proved. 
The rest will depend entirely upon yourself; and I 
own I begin to have much better hopes than I had ; 
for I know, by my own experience, that the more one 
works, the more willing one is to work. We are 
all, more or less, des animav/x, d'habiivde. I remem- 
ber very well that, when I was in business, I wrote 
four or five hours together every day, more willingly 
than I should now half an hour; and this is most 
certain, that when a man has applied himself to busi- 
ness half the day, the other half goes off the more 
cheerfully and agreeably. This I found so sensibly 
when I was at the Hague, that I never tasted com- 
pany so well, nor was so good company myself, as at 
the sappers of my post-days. 

I take Hamburgh now to be fe centre du refuge 
AlUmand. If you have any Hanover refugies among 
them, pray take care to be particularly attentive to 
them. How do you like your house ? Is it a con- 
venient one ? Have the Casserolles been employed in 
it yet ? You will find les petits soupers fins less ex- 
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pensive, and turn to better account, than large dinners 
for great companies. 

I hope you have Trritten to the Duke of Newcastle ; 
I take it for granted that you have to all your brother 
Ministers of the northern department. For God’s 
sake be diligent, alert, active, and indefatigable in 
your busings. You want nothing but labour and 
industry to be, one day, whatever you please in your 
own way. 

We think and talk of nothing here but Brest, 
which is universally supposed to be the object of our 
great expedition. A great and important object it is. 
I suppose the affair must be hrvsque, or it will not do. 
If we succeed, it will make France put some water 
to its wine. As for my own private opinion, I own I 
rather wish than hope success. However, should our 
expedition fail, Magnis tamen excxdit amis, and that 
will be better than our late languid manner of making 
war. 

To mention a person to you whom I am very in- 
different about, I mean myself, I vegetate still just as 
I did when we parted ; but I think I begin to be sensi- 
ble of the autumn of the year, as well as of the au- 
tumn of my own life. I feel an internal awkwardness, 
which in about three weeks I shall carry with me to 
the Bath, where I hope to get rid of it, as I did last 
year. The best cordial I could take would be to hear, 
from time to time, of your industry and diligence; 
for, in that case, I should consequently hear of your 
success. Remember your own motto, Nullum numm 
aJbest si sUprvderdia. Nothing is truer. Yours. 
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To HIS sox. 

(Letters, toL iv. p. 91.) 

Blackheath, Septeaiber 28, 1757. 

Mt beae Fkie^t), 

I BECETrED but the day before yesterday your letter 
of the 3rd, from the head-quarters at Selsingen ; and, 
by the way, it is but the second that I have received 
from Tou since vour arrival at Hambursrh. Whatever 
was the cause of your going to the army, I approve of 
the effect, for I would have you, as much as possible, 
see evervthins: that is to be seen. That is the true 
useful know'ledge, which informs and improves us 
when we are young, and amc^es us and others when 
we ai'e old, Olim kcec memmisse juvabit. I could wish 
that you would (but I know you will not) enter in a 
book, a short note only of whatever you see or hear 
that is very remarkable: I do not mean a German 
album, stuffed with people’s names and Latin sen- 
tences, but I mean such a book as, if you do not keep 
now, thii-ty years hence you would give a great deal 
of money to have kept. A prapos de bottes, for I am 
told he always wears his ; was his Royal Highness * 
very gracious to you, or not? I have my doubts 
about it. The neutrality which he has concluded 
with Mar&hal de Richelieu f will prevent that 
bloody battle which you expected, but what the King 
of Prussia will say to it is another point. He was 
our only ahy ; at present, probably, we have not one 
in the world. If the Bang of Prussia can get at 
Monsieur de Soubise’s and the Imperial army before 
other troops have joined them I think he will beat 

* Of Cumberland. f The Conyention of Closter-Seyen. 
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them ; but what then ? He has three hundred thou- 
sand men to encounter afterwards. He must submit ; 
but he may say with truth, Si Pergama dextrd defendi 
possent. The late action between the Prassians and 
Kussians has only thinned the human species, without 
giving either party a victory — ^which is plain by each 
party’s claiming it. Upon ray word, our species will 
pay veiy dear for the quarrels and ambition of a few, 
and those by no means the most valuable part of it. 
If the many were wiser than they are, the few must 
be quieter, and would perhaps be juster and better 
than they are. 

Hamburgh, I find, swarms with Cf-rafs, G-rdfim, 
Fiirsts, and Furstim, Hoheits, and Durchlmiehticheits. 
I am glad of it, for you must necessarily be in the 
midst of them ; and I am still more glad that, being 
in the midst of them, you must nece^arily be under 
some constraint of ceremony — thing which you do 
not love, but which is, however, very useful. 

I desired you in my last, and I repeat it again in 
this, to give me an account of your private and do- 
mestic life. How do you pass your evenings ? Have 
they, at Hamburgh, what are called at Paris des 
Matsons, where one goes without ceremony, sups or 
not, as one pleases ? Are you adopted in any society ? 
Have you any rational brother Ministers, and which? 
What sort of things are your operas ? In the tender, 
I doubt they do not excel ; for mein lieber schatz, and 
the other tendernesses of the Teutonic language, would, 
in my mind, sound but indifferently, set to soft music. 
For the bravura parts, I have a very great opinion of 
them ; and das der donner dich erschlage ! must, no 
doubt, make a tremendously fine piece of redtativo. 
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when uttered bv an angry hero, to the rumble of a 
whole orchestra, including drums, trumpets, and 
French horns. Tell me your whole allotment of tlie 
day, in which I hope four hours at least are sacred to 
writing ; the others cannot be better employed than in 
liberal pleasures. In short, give me a full account of 
yourself in your un-ministerial character — ^your in- 
cognito, without your fioecki. I love to see those in 
whom I interest myself in their undress, rather than 
in gala ; I know them better so. I recommend to 
you, etiani atque etiarn, method and order in every- 
thing you undertake. Do you observe it in your ac- 
counts ■? If you do not you will be a beggar, though 
you were to receive the appointments of a Spanish 
Ambassador Extraordinary, which are a thousand 
pistoles a month ; and in your ministerial business, if 
you have not regular and stated hours for such and 
such parts of it, you will be in the hurry and con- 
fusion of the Duke of Newcastle, doing everything 
by halves, and nothing well, nor soon. I suppose you 
have been feasted through the corps diplomatique at 
Hamburgh, excepting Monsieur Champeaux,* with 
whom, however, I hope you live poliment et galarn- 
ment, at all third places. 

Lord Loudon is much blamed here for his retraite 
des dix milles, for it is said that he had above that 
number, and might, consequently, have acted ofiFen- 
sively, instead of retreating — especially as his retr^t 
was contrary to the unanimous opinion (as it is now 
said) of the Council of War.f In our Ministry, I 

* The Resident of France. 

t We had a torrent of bad news yesterday from America. Lord 

Loudon has. found an army of twenty-one thousand French, giyes 
VoL. ly. ' 16 
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suppose, thin^ go pretty quietly, for the Duke of 
Newcastle has not plagued me these two months. 
When his Eoyal Highn^ comes over, which, I take 
it for granted, he will do very soon, the great push 
will, I presume, be made at his Grace and Mr. Pitt ; 
but without effect if they agree, as it is visibly their 
inters to do ; and in that case, their Parliamentary 
strength will support them against all attacks. You 
may remember, I said at first, that the popularity 
would soon be on the side of those who oppceed the 
popular Militia Bill; and now it appears so with a 
vengeance, in almost every county in England, by the 
tumults and insurrections of the people, who swear 
that they will not be enlisted. That silly scheme 
must, therefore, be dropped, as quietly as may be. Now 
I have told you all that I know, and almost all that I 
think, I wish you a good supper, and a good night. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, toL iv. p. 95.) 

Blackheath, September 30, 1757. 

Mt deab Fkieitd, 

I HAVE so little to do, that I am surprised how I 
can find time to write to you so often. Do not stare 
at the seeming paradox, for it is an undoubted truth, 
that the less one has to do, the less time one finds to 
do it in. One yawns, one procrastinates, one can do 
it when one will, and therefore one seldom does it at 

“ over the design on Lonisbouig, and retires to Halifex. .... Between 
di^aces and an inflammation in my eyes, it is time to condnde my 
“ letter.” (H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, September 3, 1757.) 
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all ; wliereas those who have a sreat deal of business 
must (to use a vulgar expression) buckle to it, and 
then they always find time to do it in. I hope your 
own experience has, by this time, convinced you of 
this truth. 

I received your last, of the 8th. It is now quite 
over with a very great man,* who will still be a very 
great man, though a very unfortunate ona He has 
qualities of the mind that put him above the reach of 
these misfortunes ; and if reduced, as perhaps he may, 
to the marcke of Brandenburgh, he will always find 
in himself the comfort, and with all the world the 
credit, of a philosopher, a legislator, a patron and a 
professor of arts and science. He wiE only lose the 
fame of a conqueror — a. cruel fame, that arises from 
the destruction of the human species. Could it be 
any satisfaction to him to know, I could teU him, that 
he is at this time the most popular man in this king- 
dom — ^the whole nation being enraged at that neu- 
traEtyf which hastens and completes his ruin. Be- 
tween you and me, the King was not le^ enraged at 
it himself, when he saw the terms of it ; and it affected 
his health more than aE that had happened before. 
Indeed, it seems to me a voluntary concision of the 
very worst that could have happened, in the worst 
event. "We now begin to think that our great and 
secret expedition is intended for Martinico and St. 
Domingo. If that be true, and we succeed in the at- 
tempt, we shaE recover, and the French lose, one of 
the most valuable branch^ of commerce — ^I mean 
sugar. The French now supply aE the foreign mar- 
kets in Europe with that commodity ; we only supply 

t Of Cioster-Seven. 


* The King of Prussia. 
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ourselves with. it. This would make us some amends 
for our ill luck, or ill conduct, in North America, 
where Lord Loudon, with twelve thousand men, 
thought himself no match for the French with but 
seven, and Admiral Holbourne, witli seventeen ships 
of the line, declined attacking the French, because 
they had eighteen, and a greater weight of 'inetal, ac- 
cording to the new sea phrase, which was unknown to 
Blake ! I hear that letters have been sent to both, 
with very severe reprimands. I am told, and I be- 
lieve it is true, that we are negotiating with the Cor- 
sican — 1 will not say rebels, but assertors of their 
natural rights : to receive them, and whatever form of 
government they think fit to establish, under our pro- 
tection, upon condition of their delivering up to us 
.Port Ajaccio, which may be made so strong and so 
good a one, as to be a full equivalent for the loss of 
Port Mahon. This is, in my mind, a very good 
scheme; for though the Coisieans are a parcel of 
cruel and perfidious rascals, they will in this case be 
tied down to us by their own inter^t and their own 
danger: a solid security with knaves, though none 
with fools. His Royal Highness the Duke is hourly 
expected here. His arrival will make some bustle, 
for I believe it is certain that he is resolved to make 
.a push at the Duke of Newcastle, Pitt, and Co. ; but 
it will be ineffectual if they continue to agree, as, to 
my certain knowledge, they do at present. This Par- 
liament is theirs, coetera quis neseitf 

Now I have told you all I know, or have heard, of 
public matters, let us talk of private ones, that more 
nearly and immediately concern us. Admit me to 
your fire-side, in your little room ; and as you would 
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converse with me there, write to me for the future 
from thence. Are vou completelv nippe yet? Have 
you formed what the world calls connections — ^that is, 
a certain number of acquaintances, whom, from acci- 
dent or choice, you frequent more than others ? Have 
you either fine or well-bred women there ? Y a-t-il 
quelque bon ton ? All fat and fair, I presume : too 
proud and too cold to make advances, but at the same 
time too well bred and too warm to reject them, when 
made by un Tirmnete honune avec des maniere?. 

Sir Charles Hotham is to be married in about a 
month to Miss Clutterbuck. I am verv glad of it : 
for, as he will never be a man of the world, but will 
always lead a domestic and retired life, she seems to 
have been made on purpose for him. Her natural 
turn is as grave and domestic as his ; and she seems to 
have been kept by her aunts a h, glace, instead of being 
raised in a hot-bed, as most young ladies are of late. 
If, three weeks hence, you write him a short compli- 
ment of congratulation upon the occasion, he, my sis- 
ter, and tvMi quatiii, would be extremely pleased with 
it. Those attentions are always kindly taken, and 
cost one nothing but pen, ink, and paper. I consider 
them as drafts upon good-breeding, where the exchange 
is always greatly in, favour of the drawer. Apropos 
of exchange ; I hope you have, with the help of your 
Secretary, made yourself correctly master of all that 
sort of knowledge — Course of Exchange, Agio, Banco, 
B,eicks-Thalers, down to Maria,- Gi'osehen. It is very 
little trouble to learn it; it is often of great use to 
know it. Good night, and God bl^ you 
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To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, toL ir. p. 99.) 

Blactheath, October 10, 1757. 

My deak Feieyd, 

It is not witliout some difficulty that I snatch this 
moment of leisure from my extreme idleness, to inform 
you of the present lamentable and astonishing state 
of affeirs here, which you would know but imperfectly 
from the public papers, and but partially from your 
private correspondents. Or ms then — ^Our invincible 
Armada, which cost at least half a million, sailed, as 
you know, some weeks ago ; the object kept an invio- 
lable secret: conjectures various, and expectations 
great. Brest was perhaps to be taken ; but Martinico 
and St. Domingo, at least. When lo ! the important 
island of Aix was taken without the least resistance, 
seven hundred men made prisoners, and some pieces 
of cannon carried off. From thence we sailed towards 
Rochefort, which it seems was our main object ; and 
consequently one should have supposed that we had 
pilots on board who knew all the soundings and land- 
ing-places there and thereabouts, but no ; for General 
Mordaunt asked the Admiral,* if he could land him 
and the troops near Rochefort ? The Admiral said, 
with great ease. To which the General replied ; But 
can you take us on board again ? To which the Ad- 
miral answered. That, like all naval operations, will 
depend upon the wind. If so, said the General, I’ll 
e’en go home again. A Council of War was immedi- 
ately called, where it was unanimously resolved, that 
it was advisable to return ; accordingly they are re- 
turned. As the expectations of the whole nation had 

* Sir Edward Hawke, afterwards Lord Hawke. 
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been raised to the highest pitch, the universal disap- 
pointment and indignation have arisen in proportion ; 
and I qu^tion whether the ferment of men's minds was 
ever greater. Suspicions, you may be sure, are various 
and endless ; but the most prevailing one is, that the 
tail of the Hanover neutralily, like that of a comet, 
extended itself to Rochefort. What encourages this 
suspicion is, that a French man-of-war went unmo- 
lested through our whole fleet, as it lay near Roche- 
fort. Haddock’s whole story is revived: Michel’s* 
representations are combined with other circumstances ; 
and the whole together makes up a mass of discon- 
tent, resentment, and even fury, greater than perhaps 
was ever known in this country before. These are 
the facts, draw your own conclusions from them : for 
my part, I am lost in astonishment and conjecture, 
and do not know where to fix. My experience has 
shown me, that many things which seem extremely 
probable, are not true ; and many, which seem highly 
improbable, are true; so that I will conclude this 
article, as Josephus doe almet every article of his 
History, with saying, hxd of this every m<m will believe 
as he thinks proper. W^hat a disgraceful year will 
this be in the annals of this country ! May its good 
genius, if ever it appears again, tear out those sheets, 
thus stained and blotted by our ignominy ! 

Our dometie affairs are, as far as I know anything 
of them, in the same situation as when I wrote to you 
last; but they will begin to be in motion upon the 
approach of the Session, and upon the return of the 
Duke;]" whose arrival is most impatiently expected 

* The Prassian Envoy at the Court of St. Jameses. 

t Of Cumberland. 
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by the mob of London ; tbougb not to strew flowers 
in bis way. 

I leave this place next Saturday, and London the 
Saturday following, to be the next day at Bath. Adieu. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 101.) 

London. October 17, 1757. 

My deab Feiexd, 

Yoirs last, of the 30th past, was a very good letter : 
and I Yrill believe half of what you assure me, that you 
returned the Landgrave’s * civilities. I cannot pos- 
sibly go farther than half, knowing that you are not 
lavish of your wor^, specially in that species of elo- 
quence called the adulatory. Do not use too much 
discretion, in profiting of the Landgrave’s naturaliza- 
tion of you ; but go pretty often and feed with him. 
Choose the company of your superiors, whenever you 
can have it ; that is the right and true pride. The 
mistaken and silly pride is, toy>ri«ie?’among inferiors. 

Hear, O Israel ! and wonder. On Sunday morning 
last, the Duke gave up his commission of Captain 
General, and his Regiment of Guards. You will ask 
me why ? I cannot tell you ; but I will tell you the 
caus% assigned ; which, perhaps, are none of them the 
true ones. It is said that the King reproached him 
with having exceeded his powers, in making the 
Hanover Convention; which his Royal Highness 
absolutely denied, and threw up thereupon. This is 
certain, that he appeared at the drawing-room, at 
Kensington last Sunday, after having quitted, and 


* The Landgrave of Hesse. 
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went straight to Windsor ; where his people say, that 
he intends to reside quietly, and amuse himself as a 
private man. But I conjecture that matters will soon 
he made up again, and that he will resume his em- 
ployments. You will easily imagine what specula- 
tions this event has occasioned in the public ; I shall 
neither trouble you, nor myself, with relating them ; 
nor would this sheet of paj^r, or even a quire more, 
contain them. Some refine enough, to suspect that it 
is a concerted quarrel, to justify somebody to somebody, 
with regard to the Convention ; but I do not believe it. 

His Boyal Highness’s j^eople load the Hanover Min- 
sters, and more particularly our friend Munchausen 
here, with the whole blame ; but with what degree of 
truth I know not. This only is certain, that the whole 
negotiation of that affair was broached, and carried on 
by the Hanover Ministers, and Monsieur Sternberg at 
Vienna, absolutely unknown to the English Ministers, 
till it was executed. This affair combined (for people 
will combine it) with the astonishing return of our 
great armament, not only re infectd, but even mtentatd, 
make such a jumble of reflections, conjectures, and 
refinements, that one is weary of hearing them. Our 
Tacituses and Machiavels go deep, suspect the worst, 
and perhaps, as they often do, overehoot the mark. 
For my own part, I fairly confess that I am bewildered, 
and have not certain postulata enough, not only to 
found any opinion, but even to form conjectures upon ; 
and this is the language which I think you should 
hold to all who speak to you, as to be sure all will, 
upon that subject. Plead, as you truly may, your 
own ignorance ; and say, that it is impossible to judge 
of those nice points, at such a distance, and without 
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knowing all circumstance, wMcIi you cannot be sup- 
posed to do. And as to the Duke’s reignation ; you 
should, in my opinion, say, that perhaps there might 
he a little too much vivacity in the case ; but that, 
upon the whole, you make no doubt of the thing’s 
being soon set right again ; as, in truth, I dare say it 
will. Upon thee delicate occasions you must prac- 
tise the ministerial shrugs and persijlcbge; for silent 
geticulations, which you would be most inclined to, 
would not be sufficient : something must be said ; but 
that something, when analysed, must amount to noth- 
ing. As for instance, H est vrai qu’on s’y perd, mats 
que voulez-vous que je vous dke^ — U y a Men, dupour 
et du contre, un petit RSsidetit ne voit gti^res le fond 
du sac. — It faut attendre — ^Those soi't of expletive are 
of infinite use; and nine people in ten think they 
mean something. But to the Landgrave of Hese, I 
think you would do well to say, in seeming confidence, 
that you have good reason to believe, that the princi- 
pal objection of his Majety to the Convention was, 
that his Highness’s interests, and the affair of his 
troops, were not sufficiently considered in it. To the 
Prussian Minister, assert boldly, that you know de 
science certaine, that the principal object of his Maj- 
esty’s, and his British Ministry’s attention, is not only 
to perform all their present engagements with his 
Master, but to take new and stronger ones for his sup- 
port ; for this is true — ai least at present. 

You did very well in inviting Comte Bothmar to 
dine with you. You see how minutely I am informed 
of your proceedings, though not from yourself. Adieu. 

I go to Bath next Saturday ; but direct your letters 
as usual, to London. 
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To SOLOMOX DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Xow first printed.) 

Bath, October 24, 1757. 

Deae Dayeoeeis, 

The moment before I left London I spoke to one 
who knew, and who must know, the real value of 
Eipley’s employment. I plainly found that be would 
not tell all be knew of it, but be assured me tbat tbe 
salary, wbieb is 600Z. was tbe least balf of it. Fix it 
tberefore, if possible, witb bis Grace, but ask it slightly, 
or rather accept of it, as a thing ali’eady offered you ; 
and make some merit of desiring only 600/. instead 
of two thousand. Adieu, in the burry of a new comer 
who has not been here four-and-twentr hours. 


To HIS SOX. 


(Letters, toI. iv. p. 104.) 

Bath, October 26, 1757- 

Mt deae Feiexd, 

I AEKTVED here safe, but far from sound, last 
Sunday. I have consequently drank these waters 
but three days, and yet I find myself something 
better for them. The night before I left London, I 
was for some hours at Xewcastle House ; where the 
letters, which came in that morning, lay upon the 
table : and his Grace singled out yours, with great 
approbation, and at the same time assured me of his 
Mtgesty’s approbation too. To these two approba- 
tions, I truly add my own, which, sa7is vanite, may 
perhaps be near as good as the other two. In that 
letter you venture vos petits rahonTiemens very prop- 
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erly, and then as properly make an excuse for doing 
so. Go on so with diligence, and you will be, what I 
began to d^pair of your ever being, somebody. I am 
persuaded, if you would own the truth, that you feel 
yourself now much better satisfied with youiself, than 
you were while you did nothing. 

Application to business, attended with approbation 
and success, flatters and animates the mind ; which, 
in idleness and inaction, stagnates and putrefies. I 
would wish, that every rational man would, every 
night when he goes to bed, ask himself this question, 
have I done to-dLay f Have I done any thing 
that can be of use to myself or others ? Have I em- 
ployed my time, or have I squandered it ? Have I 
lived out the day, or have I dozed it away in sloth 
and laziness ? A thinking being must be pleased or 
confounded, according as he can answer himself these 
questions. I observe that you are in the secret of 
what is intended, and what Munchausen is gone to 
Stade to prepare. A bold and dangerous experi- 
ment, in my mind ; and which may probably end in 
a second volume to the History of the Palatinate, in 
the last century. His Serene Highness of Brunswick 
has, in my mind, played a prudent and a saving game ; 
and I am apt to believe, that the other Serene High- 
ness, at Hamburgh, is more likely to follow his 
example, than to embark in the great scheme. 

I see no signs of the Duke’s resuming his employ- 
ments ; but, on the contrary, I am assured, that his 
Majesty is coolly determined to do as well as he can 
without him. The Duke of Devonshire, and Fox, 
have worked hard to make up matters in the Closet, 
but to no purpose. People’s self-love is very apt to 
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make them think themselves more necessary than 
they are; and I shrewdly sus^ieet, that his Eoyal 
Highness has been the dupe of that sentiment, and 
■was taken at his word when he least expected it : like 
my predecessor. Lord Harrington, who, when he went 
into the Closet to resign the Seals, had them not about 
him ; so sure he thought himself of being pressed to 
keep thein.^ 

The whole talk of London, of this place, and of 
every place in the whole kingdom, is of our great, 
expensive, and yet fruitles expedition : I have seen 
an officer who was there, a very sensible and observing 
man ; who told me, that, had we attempted Rochefort, 
the dav after we took the Island of Aix, our success 
had been infallible ; but that after we had sauntered 
(God knows why) eight or ten days in the island, he 
thinks the attempt would have been impracticable; 
because the French had in that time got together all 
the troops in that neighbourhood, to a very consider- 
able number. In short, there must have been some 
secret in that whole affair, which has not yet tran- 
spired; and I cannot help suspecting that it came 
from Stade. Wef had not been successful there; 
perhaps we were not desirous, that an expedition, in 
which we had neither been concerned nor consulted, 
should prove so : Mordaunt was 07ir creature ; and a 
word to the wise will sometimes go a great way. 
Mordaunt is to have a public trial, from which the 
public expects great discoveries — ^Not 1. 

Do you visit Soltikow, the Russian Minister, whose 
house, I am told, is the great scene of pleasures at 
Hamburgh ? His mistress, I take for granted, is by 

* See note, vol. iii. p. 192, of this edition. f The King. 
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this time dead, and he \9'ears some other body’s 
shackles. Her death comes, with regard to the King 
of Prussia, cortime la moutarde apres diner. I am 
curious to see what tyrant will succeed her, not by 
Divine, but by Military right ; for, barbarous as they 
are now, and still more barbarous as they have been 
formerly, they have had very little regard to the more 
barbarous notion of Divine, indefeasible, hereditary 
right. 

The Prsetorian bands, that is the Guards, I presume 
have been engaged in the interests of the Imperial 
Prince; but still, I think, that little John of Arch- 
angel will be heard of upon this occasion, unless pre- 
vented by a quieting draught of hemlock or night- 
shade; for I suppose they are not arrived to the 
politer and genteeler poisons of Aqua Tufana^ sugar- 
plumbs, &Q. 

Lord Halifax has accepted his old employment,f 
with the honorary addition of the Cabinet Council. 
And so we heartily wish you a good night. 


To HIS SON. 


(lietters, voL iv. p. 108.) 

Bath^ November 4^ 1757. 

My DBAS FbXEOT), 

The sons of Britain, like those of Noah, must 
cover their parent’s shame as well as they can ; for to 
retrieve its honour is now too late. One would really 

* A slow poison, resembling clear water, and invented by a woman 
at Naples of the name of Tafana, 
t As President of the Board of Trade. 
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tliink tliat onr Ministers and Generals Trere all as 
drunk as the Patriareli was. However, in your situa- 
tion, you must not Ise Cliam ; but spread your cloak 
over our dLsffrace, as far as it will so. Mordauut calls 
aloud for a public trial ; and in that, and that only, 
the public agrees with him. There will certainly be 
one; but of what kind, is not yet fixed. Some are 
for a Parliamentary inquiry, others for a Martial one : 
neither will, in my opinion, discover the true secret ; 
for a secret there most unquestionably is. M"hy we 
staid six whole days in the Island of Aix, mortal can- 
not imagine ; which time the French employed, as it 
was obvious they would, in assembling all their troops 
in the neighbourhood of Pochefort, and making our 
attempt then really impracticable. The day after we 
had taken the Island of Aix, your friend. Colonel 
Wolfe,* publicly offered to do the business with five 
hundred men and three ships only. In all these com- 
plicated political machines, there are so many wheels 
within wheels, that it is always difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to guess which of them gives direction to 
the whole. Air. Pitt is convinced that the principal 
wheel, or, if you will, the ^oke hi his wheel, came 
from Stade. This is certain, at least, that Mordaunt 
was the man of confidence with that person. What- 
ever be the truth of the case, there is, to be sure, 
hitherto, an Miatus valde dejlendvs. 

The meeting of the Parliament will certainly he 
verv numerous, were it onlv from curiositv ; but the 
majority on the side of the Court wiU, I dare say, be 
a great one. The people of the late Captain-General, 
however inclined to oppose, wiU. be obliged to concur. 

* Afterwards General Wolfe, the hero of Quebec. 
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Their commissions, ^hich they have no desire to lose, 
will make then tractable ; for those Gentlemen, though 
all men of honour, are of Sosie’s mind; que le vrai Ani- 
phitrion esi celui oii Von dine. The Tories, and the 
City, have engaged to support Pitt ; the Whigs, the 
Duke of hTewcastle ; the independent, and the impar- 
tial, as you well know, are not worth mentioning. It 
is said, that the Duke intends to bring the affair of 
his Convention into Parliament, for his own justifica- 
tion : I can hardly believe it ; as I cannot conceive 
that transactions so merely Electoral can be proj)er 
objects of inquiry or deliberation for a British Parlia- 
ment ; and therefore, should such a motion be made, 
I presume it will be immediately quashed. By the 
commission lately given to Sir John Ligonier, of Gen- 
eral and Commander-in-Chief of all his Majesty’s 
forces in Great Britain, the door seems to be not only 
shut, but bolted, against his Royal Highness’s return ; 
and I have good reason to be convinced, that that 
breach is irreparable. The reports of change in the 
Ministry, I am pretty sure, are idle and groundless. 
The Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt really agree 
very well : not, I presume, from any sentimental ten- 
derness for each other, but firom a sense that it is their 
mutual interest; and, as the late Captain-General’s 
party is now out of the question, I do not see what 
should produce the least change. 

The visit lately made to Berlin* was, I dare say, 
neither a firiendly nor an inoffensive one. The Aus- 
trians always leave behind them pretty lasting monu- 
ments of their visits, or rather visitations; not so 


* By the Austrians under General Haddick. 
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much, I believe, from their thiist of glorv, as from 
their hunger of prey. 

This winter, I take for granted, must produce a 
peace, of some kind, or another ; a bad one for us, no 
doubt, and yet perhaps better than we should get the 
year after. I suppose the King of Prussia is negoti- 
ating with France, and endeavouring by those means 
to get out of the scrape, with the loss only of Silesia, 
and perhaps Halberstadt, by way of indemnification 
to Saxony ; and, considering all circumstances, he 
would be well off upon those terms. But then how 
is Sweden to be satisfied '? Will the Russians restore 
Memel? Will France have been at all this expense 
gratis f Must there be no acquisition for them in 
Flanders? I dare say, they have stipulated some- 
thing of that sort for themselves, by the additional 
and secret treaty, which I know they made, last May, 
with the Queen of Hungary. Must we give up what- 
ever the French please to desire in America, besides 
the cession of Minorca in perpetuity? I fear we 
must, or else raise twelve millions more next year, to 
as little purpose as we did this, and have consequently 
a worse peace afterwards. I turn my eyes away, as 
much as I can, from this miserable prospect ; but, as a 
citizen and member of society, it recurs to my imagi- 
nation, notwithstanding all my endeavours to banish 
it from my thoughts. I can do myself or my country 
no good ; but I feel the wretched situation of both : 
tlie state of the latter makes me better bear that of the 
former ; and, when I am called away from my station 
here, I shall think it rather (as Cicero says of Cras- 
sus) JIbrs donata quam vita erepta. 

I have often desired, but in vain, the favour of 

Voi. IV. 17 
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b'STif: 



into Tour private apartment at Ham- 

* A A 

he\n‘^ inr'-riiied of voiir private life 


iherr. Your laorniugs, I nope and believe, are em- 
ployed in bii>5ne*': hut give me an account of the 
remainder of the d-jv, ^hii-b I r^uiipcse i=, and ought 
to \a\ apr>rc<priat>ru t<'» amU'C-ments and pd^ures. In 
what uGUrii^ are you doraestie ? Who are eo in yours ? 


In 


^nort. let nte 


in, and do not be denied to me. 


Here I am. as ipual. seeing tew people, and hearing 
fewer; drinking the waters regularly, to a minute, and 
am s-anetiiini: the better for them. I read a great 
deal, and vary oceasiocally my dead company. I con- 
verse- with grave tldios in the morning, while my head 
b clsrare't, and my attention strongest ; I take up less 
-ever*" ip.iaro>s after dinner; and at night I chocse the 
mixoi com I 'any and amusing chit-chat of octavos and 
tia*x;es.;;inos. Jt fire parti de tout ce que je puis; that 
is my philosophy ; and I mitigate, as much as I can, my 
physical ills, hy diverting my attention to other objects. 

Here is a report that Admiral Holbourne’s fleet is 
destroyed, in a manner, by a storm ; I hope it is not 
true, in the full extent of the report : but I believe it 
has suffered. This would fill up the measure of our 
misfortunes. Adieu. 


To SIR THOMAS ROBIHSON, BART. 

(Lctteis, toL ir. p. 361.) 

Bath, Ifovember 17, 1757. 

Sib, 

Yoee letters always give me pleasure and informa- 
tion ; hat your last gave me something more, for it 
showed me that you was recovered from that illn^. 
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which the fears of Mr. Walsh, junior, had magnified 
into a dangerous one. I did not like vour being sent 
to Hampstead for the air; that sounded Yerv like 
Kensington Gravel-pits. I am sure I need not tell 
you the part I take in your recovery. 

As to General Mordaunt’s affairs, my opinion is 
fixed ; and I am very sure, that nothing will appear 
upon this examination to make me alter it. Tliere is 
a mvsterv in it ; and wherever there is a mvsterv, I 
have done ; I respect, but never reason. The Ode 
upon that expedition is written by a master, whoever 
it is : the author of the verses upon the seull, is cer- 
tainly a Poet, though he has spun out his matter too 
fine ; half the length would have been much better. 
I cannot imagine why the Grab upon the Comet was 
laid at my door: but people have long thrown out 
their wit and humour under mv name, bv wav of 
trial ; if it takes, the true father owns his child ; if it 
do« not, the foundling is mine. 

I take it for granted, that the King of Prussia’s 
victory* engr(Bsra the thoughls of all your great 
politicians in town, and giv^ you what you call great 
spirits: he has shown his abiliti^ in it; which I 
never doubted of; hut then — ^nothing, only that there 
are now seven or eight thonsand of the human species 
le^ than there were a month ago. France will send 
double that number immediately, and the match will 
be as unequal as it was before ; sinre all Europe is 
still combined against him ; I will not say, and us, 
because I think it would be impudent for us, now, to 
reckon ourselves among the Powers of Europe; I 

* Over tiie French under the Prince de Souhise at Eosbach, No- 
member 5, 1757. 
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^dl 

An:v crawl nr 

• A 

ing a .'Lattero; 

Tii>jagh Uit; 
nieri-K' ieiss 


rfickoa 221% f among the living, who 
(li thtr earth frcsni day to day, exhibit- 
t-art-a-e, and a weakened niind. 
e wat^'fs always do me some good, it is 
trv : but tiicv do !>v no means regen- 


eratc me, 
diukr ai.d * 

put im irtld 

all Uis trui 


I grow <k;iter and deafer, consequently, 
i’ul'&r : and thereiore, for your sake, I will 
to thir- dull letter; and assure you, with 
b cf u ntna who has no invention, that I 


am 


Your most faithful servant. 


To HIS SOX. 

Leiiers, tgL It. p. 112.; 


Bath, November 20. 1757. 

My deae Fkiexe, 

I TYEiTE to voa now, because I love to write to vou : 

' m/ ^ 

and hope that my letters are welcome to you ; for 
otherwise I have very little to inform you of. The 
King of Prussia’s late victory, you are better informed 
of than we are here. It has given infinite joy to the 
unthinking public, who are not aware that it comes 
too late in the year, and too late in the war, to be at- 
tended with any very great consequences. There are 
six or seven thousand of the human specie less than 
there were a month ago, and that seems to me to be 
ail. However, I am glad of it, upon account of the 
pl^isure and the glory which it giv^ the King of 
Prussia, to whom I wish well as a man, more than as 
a King. And surely he is so great a man, that had 
he lived seventeen or eighteen hundred years ago, and 
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his life been transmitted to us in a language that we 
could not verv 'srell understand, I mean either Greek 
or Latin, we should have talked of him as we do now 
of vGiir Alexanders, vour Ctesars. and others, with 
whom, I believe, we have but a very slight acquaint- 
ance. Au i’esie, I do not see that his affitirs are much 
mended by this victory. Tlie same combination of the 
great Powers of Europe against him still subsists, and 
must at last prevail. I believe the French armv will 

^ mr 

melt away, as is usual, in Germaity ; but his army is 
extremely dimiuished by battles, fatigues, and deser- 
tion ; and be will find great difficulties in recruiting 
it, from bis own already exhausted dominions. He 
must therefore, and to be sure will, negotiate privately 
with the French, and get better terms that way than 
he could any other. 

The report of the three General Offieere, the Duke 
of 3kIarlborough, Lord George Sackville, and General 
Waldegrave, was laid before the King Iset Saturday, 
after their having sat four days upon Mordaunt’s 
affair : nobody yet knows what it is ; but it is gener- 
ally believed, that Mordaunt will be brought to a 
Court-martial. That vou mav not mistake this matter, 
as most people here do, I must explain to you, that 
this examination, before the three abovementioned 
General Officers, was by no means a trial ; but only a 
previous inquiry into his conduct, to see whether there 
was, or was not, cause to bring him to a regular trial 
before a Gourt-martiai. The case is exactly parallel 
to that of a Grand Jury ; who, upon a previous and 
general examination, find, or do not find, a bill, to 
bring the matter before the petty jury ; where the fact 
is finally tried. For my own part, my opinion is 
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iBxed, apon that afikir : I am convinced that the ex- 
pedition was to be defeated; and nothing that can 
appear before a Court-Martial can make me alter that 
opinion. I have been too long acquainted with human 
nature to have great regard for human testimony : and 
a very great degree of probability, supported by va- 
rious coucurreni circumstances, conspiring in one 
point, will have much greater weight with me, than 
human testimony upon oath, or even upon honour; 
both which I have frequently seen considerably warped 
by private views. 

The Parliament, which now stands prorogued to the 
first of next month, it is thought, will be put off for 
some time longer, till we know in what light to lay 
before it the state of our alliance with Prussia, since 
the conclusion of the Hanover neutrality ; which, if 
it did not quite break it, made at least a great flaw 
in it. 

The Birth-day was neither fine nor crowded ; and 
no wonder, since the Bang was that day seventy-five. 
The old Court and the young one are much better 
together, since the Duke’s retirement ; and the Eling 
has presented the Prince of Wales with a service of 
plate. 

I am still unveil, thou^ 1 drink these waters very 
regularly. I will stay here at least six weeks longer, 
where 1 am much quieter than I should be allowed to 
he in town. When things are in sudbi a miserable 
sttnadon as they are at present^ 1 desire neither to be 
ooncmned nor consulted, still le^ quoted. Adieu I 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

vo'.. :t. p. 271. 


Bath. NoTCEuber 22. 17-37. 

Mt deae Loed, 

I sHAiL make b’at a very un5sti=factcry return to 
your kind inquiries and solicitude about lay iiealtb. 
wiiea I teil you. that but three days ago I ha-i a very 
strong attack of my usual illness, whieli ba.s left rae 
still weak and languid. I tlioaglit myself the better 
for the waters, which I have drank a month, till thi.s 


relap.se came and undeceived me. All mineral waters, 
and the whole niatcria medtca, lose their efficacy apia 
my shattered carcase: and the enemy witiiin is too 
hard for them. I bear it ail with patience, and with- 
out melancholy, because I must bear it whether I will 
or no. Physical ills are the taxes laid upon this 
wretched life ; some are taxed higher, and some lower, 
but all pay something. My philosophy teaches me to 
reflect, how much higher, rather than how much lower, 
I might have been taxed. How gentle are my physi- 
cal ills, compared with the exquisite torments of goat, 
stone, dec. ! The facuiii^ of my mind are, thank 
Grod, not yet much impaired; and they comfort me in 
my worst moments, and amuse me in the best. 

I read with more pleasure than ever ; perhaps, be- 
cause it is the only pleasure I have left. For, since I 
am struck out of living company by my deafness, I 
have recourse to the dead, whom alone I can hear ; and 
I have assigned them their stated hours of audience. 
Solid Jolios are the qteople of business, with whom 
I converse in the morning. Quartos [(not quarts, 
pardon the quibble)] are the easier mixed company. 
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witii whom I sit after dinner ; and I pass my even- 
ings in the light, and often frivolous, chit-chat of 
small octavos and duodecimos. This, upon the whole, 
hinders me from wishing for death, while other con- 
siderations hinder me from fearing it. 

[I am bewildered in your Irish affairs ; I am aston- 
ished at the string of questions and the Nemine con- 
tradicente. Has your new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer* lost his tongue, his parts, or his credit? 
May one not apply to him this stanza of Suckling ? 

“ Prithee, why so mute, young sinner ? 

Prithee, why so mute? 

“ Will, if speaking well can’t win her, 

“ Saying nothing do ’t ? 

“ Prithee, why so mute?” 

Still le^ can I comprehend the Ponsombysf dating 
their questions of censure from the sera of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s administration. In short, I am lost 
in the whole thing as I view it at this distance. But 
upon the whole, take my word for it, the Primate will 
be too hard for them all at last.] 

Does Lord Clanbrassil bring in his Begister Bill 
this Session? If he can keep it short, clear, and 
mild, it will be, in my opinion, a very good one. 
[But if in the House of Commons, the constant, I 
will not say zeal but ftiry, should clog it with clauses 
for the gentle punishment of Regulars by flaying 
alive all Irregulars, it will not, nor ought not, to be 
execut«i.] Some time or other (though God knows 
when) it will be found out in Ireland, that the Popish 
religion and influence cannot be subdued by force, 
but may be undermined and destroyed by art. Allow 

t jSw? m orig. 


* Heniy Boyie, Earl of Shaunon. 
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the Papists to buy lands, let and take leases equally 
with the Protestants, but subject to the Gavel Act, 
which will always have its effect upon their posterity 
at least. Tie them down to the government by the 
tender but strong bonds of landed property, which 
the Pope will much have ado to dissolve, notwith- 
standing his power of loosening and binding. Use 
those who come over to you, though perhaijs only 
seemingly at first, well and kindly, instead of looking 
for their cloven feet and their tails, as you do now. 
Increase both your number and your care of the 
Protestant Charter-schools. Make your penal laws 
extremely mild, and then put them strictly in exe- 
cution. 

Hae tibi erant artes. 

This would do in time, and nothing else will, nor 
ought I would as soon murder a man for his estate, 
as prosecute him for his religious and speculative 
errors ; and since I am in a way of quoting verses, I 
will give you three out of Walsh’s famous Ode to 
Eling William : 

Nor think it a sufficient cause 

To punish men by penal laws 
For not believing right. 

I am very glad that your daughter has recovered. I 
am glad that you are well, and whatever you are glad 
of will, upon my word, gladden Yours, &c. 
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To HIS SOX. 

(Letteis, Tol. iv. p. 115.) 

Bath, November 26, 1757. 

jUIt dear Friend, 

I RECEIVED, by the last mail, your short account of 
the King of Pni.«sia’s victory;^ which victory, con- 
trary to custom, turns out more complete than it was 
at fii?t reported to be. This appears by an inter- 
cepted letter from Monsieur de St. Germain to Mon- 
sienr d’Affiry, at the Hague; in which he tells him, 
Cktte armee est entierement fondue, and lays the blame 
very strongly upon Monsieur de Soubise. But, be it 
greater or be it less, I am glad of it ; because the 
King of Prussia (whom I honour and almost adore) 
I am sure is. Though A^ailleurs, between you and 
me, ou est-ce que cela mhie f To nothing, while that 
formidable union, of the three great Powers of 
Europe, subsists against him. Could that be any 
way broken, something might be done; without 
which, nothing can. I take it for granted, that the 
King of Prussia will do all he can to detach France. 
Why should not we, on our part, try to detach Rus- 
sia? At least, in our present distress, omnia ten- 
tanda, and sometimes a lucky and unexpected hit 
toms up. This thought came into my head this morn- 
ing; and I give it to you, not as a very probable 
scheme, but as a possible one, and consequently worth 
trying. — ^The year of the Russian subsidies (nomi- 
nally paid by the Court of Vienna, but really by 
France) is near expired. The former probably can- 
not, and perhaps the latter will not, renew them. 

* At Eosbach. 
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The Court of Petersburg is beggarly, profiise, greedy, 
and by no means scrupulous. Why should not we 
step in there, and outbid them ? If we could, we buy 
a great army at once; which would give an entire 
new turn to the affairs of that part of the world, at 
least. And, if we bid handsomely, I do not believe 
the bonne foi of that Court would stand in the way. 
Both our Court and our Parliament would, I am very 
sure, give a very great sum, and very cheerfully, for 
this purpose. In the next place, Why should not you 
wriggle yourself, if possible, into so great a scheme? 
You are, no doubt, much acquainted with the Russian 
Evident Soltikow ; why should you not sound him, 
as entirely from yourself, upon this subject? You 
may ask him. What, do^ your Court intend to go on 
next year in the pay of France, to destroy the liberties 
of all Europe, and throw universal monarchy into the 
hands of that already great, and always ambitious. 
Power ? I know you think, or at least call yourselves, 
the allies of the Empre® Queen ; but is it not plain 
that she will be, in the first place, and you in the next, 
the dupes of France? At this very time you are 
doing the work of France and Sweden ; and that for 
some miserable subsidies, much inferior to those which, 
I am sure, you might have in a better cause, and more 
consistent with the true interest of Russia. Though 
not empowered, I know the manner of thinking of my 
own Court so well upon this subject, that I will venture 
to promise you much better terms than those you have 
now, without the least apprehensions of being dis- 
avowed. Should he listen to this, and what more may 
occur to you to say upon this subject, and ask you, 
JEn icHrairje d ma Qmr ? answer him, Ecriv^, eeriv^. 
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Momieur, JiardbnenL Je prendrai tout cela sur moi. 
Should this happen, as perhaps, and as I heartily 
wish it may, then write an exact relation of it to your 
own Court. Tell them that you thought the measure 
of such great importance, that you could not help 
taking this little step towards bringing it about ; but 
that you mentioned it only as from yourself, and that 
you have not in the least committed them by it. If 
Soltikow lends himself in any degree to this, insinuate 
that, in the pr^ent situation of affairs, and particularly 
of the Bang’s Electoral dominions, you are very sure 
that his Majesty would have une reconnoi^ance sans 
homes for all those, by whose means so desirable a 
revival of an old and long friendship should be brought 
about. You will, perhaj^, tell me that, without doubt, 
Mr. Keith’s instructions * are to the same effect : but 
I will answer you, that you can, if you please, do it 
better than Mr. Keith ; and, in the next place, that, 
be all that as it will, it must be very advantageous to 
you at home, to show that you have at least a con- 
triving head, and an alertness in business. 

I had a letter, by the last post, from the Duke of 
Newcastle, in which he congratulates me, in his own 
name, and in Lord Hardwicke’s, upon the approba- 
tion which your dispatches give, not only to them two, 
but to others. This success, so early, should encourage 
your diligence, and rouse your ambition, if you have 
any ; you may go a great way, if you desire it, having 
so much time before you. 

I send you here enclosed a copy of the Report of 
the three General Officers appointed to examine pre- 
viously into the conduct of General Mordaunt ; it is ill 

* At Peterslmig. See tiie next letter to Mr. Dayrolles. 
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written, and ill spelled; but no matter; you will 
decipher it. You will oteerve, by the tenor of it, 
that it points strongly to a Court-Martial ; which, no 
doubt, will soon be held upon him. I presume there 
will be no shooting in the final sentence ; but I do 
suppose that there will be breaking, &c. 

I haye had some severe returns of my old com- 
plaints, last week, and am still unwell; I cannot 
help it. 

A friend of youm arrived here three days ago ; she 
seems to me to be a serviceable strong-bodied bay 
mare, with black mane and tail ; you easily guess who 
I mean. She is come with Mamma, and without il 
earo sposo. 

Adieu ! my head will not let me go on longer. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Bath, December 10, 1757. 

I PASS over lightly the arrival of the young lady, 
to congratulate you very heartily upon Mra. Day- 
roUes’s recovery from pain and danger. My compli- 
ments to her thereupon. 

I am glad that Keith goes soon to Russia ; he will 
execute his orders, I believe, feithfiilly, but I wish we 
had somebody there who could do more. One who 
could occasionally soften or invigorate his instructions, 
venture to take something upon himself, insinuate 
rather than propose, and, according to occurrence, 
say more or less than he thinks; but where is this 
man? I am sure I do not know him. I wish the 
King of Prussia could and would send a very able 
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fellow, who belongs to him, incognito to Petersburg. 
It is one Cagnoni,* who is well acquainted with that 
Court, and is, I believe, the ablest and most dexterous 
agent for that sort of work in Europe. "We may 
flatter ourselv^ as much as we jdease, and be in silly 
high spirits upon trifling fortunate events ; but if we 
cannot break the alliance that now subsists against us, 
we must be finally undone; and that is as demon- 
strable, as it is that three are more than one. Oh, but 
now we have hopes of Denmark ; such hopes, I sup- 
pose, as we had very lately of Spain, with whom we 
never were worse than at that very moment. But 
take my word for it, you will not get Denmark. Que 
diable feroit noire gendre'\ dam cette galere f Will 
he renounce the French subsidies, which he now en- 
joys gratis and quietly, and thrust himself in between 
Bussia and Sweden, to be crushed bv both ? Are we 
in a situation to invite or tempt foreign Powers to 
embark in our wretched bottom ? Surely not. They 
are perhaps not convinced that we have heads to con- 
trive ; but they are very sure, by experience, that we 
have no hands to execute. They see that we make 
neutralities when the danger is httle, and break them 
when it is great. They know our debt and they know 
our expense. BemsdorfX ne s’y laissera pas prendre. 
Our Prince of Brunswick § will, I believe, have the 
advantage in the first blow, and then how glad we 
shall be, in what spirits ! The post afterwards will 

* See Lord Chesterfield’s letter to Ms son, of January 10, 1749. 

t The King of Denmark. The quotation is from a well-known 
passage in Molidre’s Ftywrbenes de Scapin, 

+ Count Bernsdorf, then Prime Minister of Denmark. 

2 Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who had succeeded the Duke of 
Cumberland in the ^mmand of the Hanoverian anny. 
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bring an account of Hanover’s being put to fire and 
sword ; and then bow sorry, bow dejected we shall be! 
Tbe military door seems now most effectually barred 
and bolted upon tbe Duke. I cannot belp it. But 
tbe air of Windsor is a very good one, and will, I 
bope, agree witb bis Royal Highness. (This d>pro- 
pos de rien, but it just comes into my bead, I do not 
know why. A man has buried a termagant trouble- 
some wife, and be writ this epitaph ; 

Ci git ma femme 2 Ah, qn'elle est Men 
Pour son repos et pour le mien I) 

The report is strong here, that General Mordaunt 
is gone mad. If so, I cannot belp that neither. 
Haddock did. 

His Grace of Bedford seems to pass bis time but 
indifferently in Ireland.* I suspect be is not in 
sweet temper. Our news-mongers here recal him 
from Ireland, and make him Lord-Steward, which, 
by tbe way, I dare say be will not accept of. They 
send Lord Holdemess in his room to Ireland, where, 
if he does go, tbe Lord have mercy upon him ! for 
that machine is fiilbng to pieces, let who will go. 
Then they make Lord Halifax Secretary of State in 
bis stead, and Duplin]' First Lord of Trade. Whether 
this, or but half on’t, or none on’t, be true, I little 
either know or care. I am but a passenger, and so 
near my journey’s end, that I am very little inquisitive 
about the remainder of it. 

I am very unwell, but not worse than when I wrote 
to you last. This I am sure, I am Yours. 

* As Lord-Lieutenant. 

t Thomas Hay, Yiscount Duplin, afterwards eighth Earl of Eannoul. 
He was at this time joint Paymaster of the Forces. 
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P. S . — ^This moment I Lave received the news of 
the King of Prussia’s farther successes, I am very 
glad of them, but calmly so ; whereas I am sure they 
will make many, I might say most, people drunk, and 
mad with joy. But the great alliance still subsists, 
and that is the object that I have always in my mind. 
I have also this morning received a letter from the 
B^ident at Hamburgh, in which he tells me, that he 
has reason to believe that he shall be soon ordered 
to return here, to attend this Session of Parliament 
I hope he is misinformed ; for, in the first place, I 
see no probability that his single vote can be wanted, 
as the vigorous prosecution of the war, the King of 
Prussia for ever, and down with the French, makes 
all that mob as unanimous as any bear-garden mob 
whatsoever. In the next place, it would take the boy 
from his trade, which he has but begun to learn, and 
seems to apply himself to, to be sauntering about the 
streets of London, with all our young fainians. Pray, 
therefore, lose no time in soliciting the Duke of New- 
castle and Lord Holdeme^, in my name, that he may 
not be sent for over this year, unless there should be 
such an absolute necessity for one single vote, as I am 
sure I cannot, and as I believe they do not, foresee. 
I should be very glad hereafter, to have him fin d 
fevour in his walk of life ; but I would first have him 
deserve it by his diligence and abilities. This winter’s 
interruption of his business would put him at least 
three or four years back. Therefore again, with my 
best complimente to the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Holderness, tell them that I earnestly beg it as a fiivour 
of them, that he may not return, this year at least, 
without a m<»t absolute nec^ity. 
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To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

{Works, Tol. iv. p. 205.) 

Bath, Christmas-day, 1757. 

Deab Dateoules, 

I BA.VE, this moment, received your letter. I firmly 
believe the Bang of Prussia’s victory* at lissa; the 
account of it, to, and from, the two Mitehers,f must, 
I think upon the whole, be true, though perhaps mag- 
nified in particular parts. I am very glad of it ; but 
soberly so, for, to give me joy, I must have a gi-eat 
deal more. If there has been a battle in the Elec- 
torate, I will venture to prophesy that those who at- 
tacked got the better; for I suppose that Monsieur 
de Richelieu would be wise enough not to risk a 
battle without a great superiority, and in that case, if 
he attacked, I fear we shall be beaten; but, if he 
found himself in a situation, in which he could not 
avoid a battle, and that we attacked him, I think we 
shall beat him. But, if we do, still mark the end on’t. 

The more I think over the three plans mentioned 
in my last, the more I think them both necessary and 
practicable. This, at least, I am sure of, that they 
are our last convulsive struggles, for at this rate we 
cannot possibly live through the year 1759. Aoms 

* Over the Anstrians commanded by Prince Charles of Lorraine. 
This battle, fought on the 5th of December, exactly one month after 
Possbach, was at first called Lissafrom the name of the neighbouring 
woods, but has since derived its appellation firom the village of Leu- 
then. Kapoleon speaks of it as un chef d^cmvre de moueoemem, de mor- 
ncmvres et de resoluBon. {M^moires publics par Montholon, voL v. p. 
215.) 

t Sir Andrew Mitchel, the British Envoy to the Prussian Court ; 
and Mr. Mitchel, for many years Resident from the King of Prussia 
in England. 

Vox.. IV. 


18 
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jouom de noire reite, and therefore should pmh it, d 
toute outrance. 

As, for the House of Lords, I mar say with truth, 
Wiiat is Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba? What can 
I do in that numerous assembly, who cannot enjoy the 
company of three or four friends by the chimney- 
corner, or round a table ? Can I, or should I, speak, 
when I cannot reply ? Xo : quiet is both my choice 
and my lot. The will must now stand for the deed ; 
I shall sincerely wish well to my species, to my coun- 
try, and to my friends, but can serve none of them. 
What little offi<»3 I can do in private life, I will to 
my power. 

This is the season of compliments, consequently of 
lies; I will therefore make you none at such a suspi- 
cious time. You know I love you, Mrs. Dayrolles, 
and all who belong to you both : guess the rest. 

Yours faithfully. 


To SOLOMOX DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Bath, December 29, 1757. 

Heae Dayeoli.es, 

I HERE return you the enclosed, which I have had 
copied. It is mere Grub-street as to the style, but at 
the same time it contains the substance of what the 
Duke’s people all^e in his justification. Be that as 
it will, it is now over; the door is bolted, and his 
Eoyal Highness at liberty to enjoy the eonaforts of 
private life. I wish him them with all my heart. 

I am afraid still, as I told you in a former, of the 
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consequences of tlie Bang of Prussia’s passionate de- 
sire of taking Breslau, not only for tlie sake of re- 
covering liis capital of Sdesia, but of taking Prince 
Charles, Daun,* and the numerous Austrian garrison 
— exactly the case of Prague.*}* As to our final suc- 
cess upon the whole of the war, I absolutely d^pair 
of it, and I think it must necessarily end both dis- 
gracefully and disadvantageously for us. Were my 
three schema executed, as I am morally sure they 
might be, our terms of peace would be something 
better. I hope we shall no longer be frightened out 
of our wits with the never-intended French invasion 
of this country, which has been hitherto puffed by — 
I know who, and I know why — ^and has crippled all 
our operations abroad. Is Lord Loudon recalled, as 
the newspapers say ? For my part, since he is there, 
I would rather continue him, and send him positive 
and unequivocal orders what to do, than send a new 
man, who might perhaps get there too late, and might 
then, if a backward one, plausibly plead his ignorance 
of the state of those affidrs, and do nothing at all. 

We do not yet know here the result of the Court- 
Martial, but be it what it will, if the King does not 
break the General, I know what will be both thought 
and said by the whole nation. Adieu, my friend. 

Yours. 

* Marshal Daun, who commanded the Austrian army under Prince 
Charles, but whose advice had been disregarded by his Highness. 

f In June, 1757, previous to the battle of Kolin. 
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To HIS S05I. 

(Letters, vol. It. p. 119.) 

Bath, December 31, 1757, 

My deae Feieyd, 

I HATE this moment received your letter of the 
18th, Tvith the enclosed papers. I cannot help ob- 
serving that, till then, you never acknowledged the 
receipt of any one of my letters. 

I can easily conceive that party spirit among your 
brother Ministers at Hamburgh runs as high as you 
represent it, because I can easily believe the errors of 
the human mind ; but, at the same time, I must ob- 
serve, that such a spirit is the spirit of little minds 
and subaltern Ministers, who think to atone by zeal 
for their want of merit and importance. The political 
differences of the several Courts should never influ- 
ence the personal behaviour of their several Minis- 
ters towards one another. There is a certain procide 
noble et galant, which should always be observed 
among the Minfeters of Powers even at war with each 
other, which will always turn out to the advantage of 
the ablest, who will in those conversations find or make 
opportuniti^ of throwing out, or of receiving, useful 
hints. When I was last at the Hague, we were at war 
with both France and Spain, so that I could neither 
visit, nor be visited by, the Ministers of those two 
Crowns; but we met every day, or dined at third 
places, where we embraced as personal friends, and 
trifled, at the same time, upon our being political ene- 
mies ; and by this sort of badinage I discovered some 
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thin^ wMclt I wanted to know.* There is not a more 
prudent maxim, than to live with one’s enemies as if 
they may one day become one’s friends — ^as it com- 
monly happens, sooner or later, in the viei^tud® of 
political affairs. 

To your question, ivliich is a rational and prudent 
one, whether I was authorised to give you the hints 
concerning Russia by any people in power here, I 
will tell you that I was not ; but, as I had pr^ed 
them to try what might be done with Russia, and got 
Mr. Keith to be dispatched thither some months 
sooner than otherwise, I dare say, he would, with the 
proper instructions for that purpose, I wished that, by 
the hints I gave you, you might have got the start of 
him, and the merit at least of having entami that 
matter with Soltikow. "What you have to do with 
him now, when you meet with him at any third place, 
or at his own house (where you are at liberty to go, 
while Russia has a Minister in London and we a 
Minister at Petersburg) is, in my opinion, to say to 
him, in an easy cheerful manner, Ek bien, Monsimr, 
je me flatte que naus serons hientot amis publics, aussi 
bi&n qu’amis persotinels. To which he will probably 
ask. Why, or how? You will reply, Because you 
know that Mr. Kmth is gone to his Court with in- 
structions, which you think must necessarily be agree- 
able there ; and throw out to him, that nothing but a 
change of their present system can save Livonia to 
Russia, for that he cannot suppose that, when the 
Swedes shall have recovered Pomearania, they will 

^See this maxim, and Lord Chesterfield’s own conduct at the 
Hague in 1745, more fhlly explained in his letter to his son of Se^p- 
tember 29, 1752- 
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long leave Eussia in quiet pos^ion of Livonia. If 
lie is so much a Frenchman as you say, he will make 
you some weak answere to this ; hut, as you will have 
the better of the argument on your side, you may re- 
mind him of the old and almost uninterrupted con- 
nection between Fiance and Sweden — ^the inveterate 
enemy of Russia. !Many other arguments will nat- 
urally occur to you in such a conversation, if you 
have it. In this ease there is a piece of Ministerial 
art, which is sometimes of use, and that is, to sow 
jealously among one’s enemies, by a seeming prefer- 
ence shown to some one of them. — ^Monsieur Hecht’s * 
reveries are rSveries indeed. How should his master 
have made the golden which he talks of, 

and which are to be forged into shackle for Gteneral 
Fermor?i' The Prussian finances are not in a con- 
dition now to make such expensive arrangements. 
But I think you may tell Monsieur Hecht, in confi- 
dence, that you hope the instructions with which you 
know that Mr. Keith is gone to Petersburg may have 
some effect upon the measures of that Court. 

I would advise you to live with that same Monsieur 
Hecht, in all the confidence, fiimiliarity, and connec- 
tion, which prudence will allow. I mean it with re- 
gard to the Bling of Prussia himself, by whom I could 
wish you to be known and ^teemed as much as pos- 
sible. It may be of use to you some day or other. If 
man, courage, conduct, constancy, can get the better 
of aU the difficultly which the Kin g of Prussia has 
to struggle with, he will rise superior to them ; but 

* The Fnt^ian Eesident at Hamburgh. 

T The Gk>iQmaiider-iu- chief of the Itussiau army which was in- 
Tading Prussia. 
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still, while this alliance subsists against Mm, I dread 
hs gros Escadrom. Hfe last victory, of the oth, was 
certainly the eompletest that has been heard of these 
many years. I heartily wish the Prince of Bruns- 
wick just such a one over Monsieur de Richelieu’s 
army, and that he may take my old acquaintance the 
Marshal, and send him over here to polish and per- 
fume us. 

I heartily wish you, in the plain home-spun style, 
a great number of happy new years, well employed, 
informing both your mind and your manners, to be 
useful and agreeable to yourself, your country, and 
your friends! That th^e wishes are sincere, your 
Secretary’s brother will, by the time of your receiving 
this, have remitted you a proof, from Yours. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

(2fow first printed.) 

Bath, Jannaiy 7, 1758. 

DeAB DaVBOIiLES, 

AocoBDEyo to your desire, I send, you here enclosed 
a letter for the Duke of Newcastle, wMch you will 
give him when you think proper. I have recom- 
mended your affair to him as earnestly as one so in- 
significant as I am could with decency do. I most 
heartily wish you may succeed. This place of Far- 
rington, wMeh is inconsistent with a seat in Par- 
liament, seems to me to be a deodand for you, and 
I have a strong presentiment that you will get it. 
Amyand got a better thing lately, because nobody liked 
him ; you must be unlucky indeed if you do not get 
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a worse, vrlien everybody likes you. I must do the 
Duke of Newcastle the justice to say, that I am. con- 
vinced that he is most sincerely inclined to serve you, 
and that therefore he will not, if he can possibly avoid 
it, let this opportunity slip of doing it, since so favour- 
able a one may not present itself again for a great 
while. I am so sanguine in my hop^ of your getting 
the place, that I already solicit you for an employ- 
ment of 70/. a-year, for a friend of mine in Notting- 
hamshire. Yours feithhiUy. 

(Separate Postscriptw) 

I have sealed the enclosed to his Grace with only a 
flying seal, that you may read it before you deliver it, 
and see if you think it strong enough ; if not, I will 
write a stronger ; but I have calculated this to pique 
him by generosity and his own profusions, both to 
you and to me. My letter to you has also the same 
view, and you may show it him if you please. 


To THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

EIVCLOSED ET THE PEECEDrSTG lETTEE. 

(Now first printed.) 

Bath, January 7, 1758. 

Mt Lord, 

A MOST loyal subject of the King, a most Mthfcil 
servant of your Grace, and an old trusty friend of 
mine wrongs you, and flatters me, enough to suppose 
that my intercession with your Grace in his behalf 
may perhaps prove of some use to him. Such as it 
is, I cannot refiise it him, though I am very sure that 
it is as unnecessary with your Grace as yours would 
be with me^ were you unfortunately in my situation. 
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and I (I was going to say unfortunately) in yours. 
The many marks which you have already given him 
of your favour and patronage are so many pledges 
that you will not forsake him, now that his appoint- 
ments have. Your Grace will easily guess that I 
mean Dayrolles ; and I dare swear you well know that 
Mr. Farrington is dead — so that I shall say no more 
upon that subject. I know that I have no preten- 
sions, and as little inclination, to ask anything for 
anybody ; but wishes one cannot help, and if I have 
one warmer than another, it is success to my friend 
upon this occasion. 

I cannot conclude this letter without congratulating 
your Grace upon the late great events in Silesia. They 
are as astonishing as they are fortunate. If as good 
success should attend the Duke of Brunswick’s efforts 
in the Electorate, our enemies may prove tractable, 
and I hope we shall not be unwilling to treat. This 
year must be a year of war, and I hope it will be 
pushed not only with vigour, but with violence. But 
Lord have mercy upon us, if the year 1759 should see 
the continuance of this war ! 

I am, with the greatest truth, &c. 


To HIS SOK 


(Letters, voL iv. p. 123.) 

London, February 8, 1758. 

Mt pkab Fmeni), 

I MMsavED by the same post your two letters of the 
13th and 17th past; and yroterday that of the 27th, 
with the Bussian Manifesto enclosed; in which her 
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Imperial Majesty of all tlie Russias has been pleased 
to give every reason, except the true one, for the march 
of her troops against the King of Prussia. The true 
one, I take to be, that she has just received a very 
great sum of money from France, or the Empress 
Queen, or both, for that purpose. Point d’argent 
point de Passe is now become a maxim. Whatever 
may be the motive of their march, the effects must be 
bad ; and, according to my speculations, those troops 
will replace the French, in Hanover and liower Sax- 
ony ; and the French will go and join the Austrian 
army. You ask me. If I still despond ? Not so much 
as I did after the battle of Kolin : the battles of Ros- 
bach and Lissa were drams to me, and gave me some 
momentary spirits; but, though I do not absolutely 
despair, I own I greatly distrust. I readily allow the 
King of Prussia to be nee pluriitis impar ; but still, 
when the plures amount to a certain degree of plu- 
rality, courage and abilities must yield at last Michel 
here assure me, that he does not mind the Russians ; 
but, as I have it from the gentleman’s own mouth, I 
do not believe him. We shall very soon send a squad- 
ron to the Baltic, to entertain the Swedes ; which, I 
believe, will put an end to their operations in Pome- 
rania; so that I have no great apprehensions from 
that quarter; but Russia, I confess, sticks in my 
stomach. 

Everything goes smoothly in Parliament; the King 
of Prussia has united all our parties in his support ; 
and the Tories have declared, that they will give Mr. 
Pitt unlimited credit for this Session : there has not 
been one angle division yet upon public points, and I 
believe will not. Our American expedition is pre- 
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paring to go soon ; the disposition of that affiiir seems 
to me a little extraordinary. Abercrombie is to be 
the sedentary, and not the acting, Commander ; Am- 
herst, Lord Howe, and Wolfe, are to be the acting, 
and I hope the active, officers. I wish they may 
agree. Amherst, who is the oldest officer, is under 
the influence of the same great person * who influenced 
Mordaunt so much to the honour and advantage of 
this country. This is most certain, that we have force 
enough in America to eat up the French alive in 
Canada, Quebec, and Louisbourg, if we have but skill 
and spirit enough to exert it properly ; but of that I 
am modest enough to doubt. 

When you come to the ^otism, which I have long 
desired you to come to with me, you need make no 
excuses for it. The egotism is as proper and as satis- 
factory to one’s friends, as it is impertinent and mis- 
placed with strangers. I desire to see you in your 
every-day clothes, by your fire-side, in your pleasures ; 
in short, in your private life; but I have not yet 
been able to obtain this. Whenever you condescend 
to do it, as you promise, stick to truth; for I am 
not so uninformed of Hamburgh, as perhaps you may 
think. 

As for myself, I am very unwell, and very weaiy 
of being so ; and with little hopes, at my age, of ever 
being otherwise.]* I oflien wish for the end of the 
wretched remnant of my life; and that wish is a 
rational one; but then the innate principle of self- 

* The King. 

t “ My Lord Chesterfield is relapsed ; he sentLord Bath word lately 
“tijat he was grown Teiy lean and very deaf; the other replied tiiat 
“he conld lend him some fat, and should be glad at any time to lend 
“ Mm an ear !’’ (H. Walpole to Conway, Septmnber 2, 1757.) 
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preservation, vrisely implanted in our natures, for 
obvious purpose, opposes that wish, and makes us 
endeavour to spin out our thread as long as we can, 
however decayed and rotten it may be; and, in defi- 
ance of common sense, we seek on for that chemic 
gold, which beggars m when old. 

Whatever your amusements, or pleasures, may be 
at Hamburgh, I dare say you taste them more sensibly 
than ever you did in your life, now that you have 
business enough to whet your appetite to them. Busi- 
ness, one half of the day, is the best preparation for 
the pleasures of the other half. I hope, and believe, 
that it will be with you as it was with an apothecary 
whom I knew at Twickenham. A considerable estate 
fell to him by an unexpected accident ; upon which 
he thought it decent to leave off his busines ; accord- 
ingly, he generously gave up his shop and his stock 
to his head man, set up his coach, and resolved to live 
like a gentleman ; but, in less than a month, the man, 
used to buduess, found, that living like a gentleman, 
was dying of ennui; upon which he bought his shop 
and stock, resumed his trade, and lived very happily, 
after he had something to do. Adieu ! 


To HIS SOH. 

{Letters, vol. iv. p. 126.) 

London, February 24, 1758. 

Mt beab Fbiend, 

I BECETVED y^terday your letter of the 2nd in- 
stant, with the enclosed; which I return you, that 
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there may be no chasm in your papers. I had heard 
before of Burrish’s death, and had taken some steps 
thereupon; but I very soon dropped that affair, for 
ninety-nine good reasons; the firet of which was, that 
nobody is to go in his room, and that, had he lived, he 
was to have been recalled from Munich. But another 
reason, more flattering for you, was, that you could 
not be spared from Hamburgh. Upon the whole, I 
am not sorry for it, as the place where you are now is 
the great entrepdt of business ; and, when it ceases to 
be so, you will nec^arily go to some of the Courts in 
the neighbourhood, (Berlin, I hope and believe,) 
which will be a much more desirable situation than to 
rust at Munich, where we can never have any busi- 
ng beyond a subsidy. Do but go on, and exert 
yourself where you are, and better things will soon 
follow. 

Surely the inaction of our army at Hanover con- 
tinues too long. We expected wonders from it some 
time ago, and yet nothing is attempted. The French 
wiU soon receive reinforcements, and then be too 
strong for us; whereas they are now most certainly 
greatly weakened by desertion, sickness, and deaths. 
Does the King of Prussia send a body of men to our 
army or not ? or, has the march of the Bussians cut 
him out work for all his troops ? I am a&aid it has. 
If one body of Bussians joins the Austrian army in 
Moravia, and another body the Swedes in Pomerania, 
he will have his hands very fiill, too full, I fear. The 
French say, they will have an army of 180,000 men 
in Germany this year ; the Fmpress Queen will have 
150,000 ; if the Bussians have but 40,000, what can 
resist such a force ? The King of Prussia may say. 
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indeed, ivitli more justice than ever any one per^n 
could before him, Moi* — Medea superest. 

You promised me some egotism ; but I have re- 
ceived none yet. Do you frequent the Landgrave? 
Santez vom les grands de la terre f What are the 
<x)nnections of the evening? All this, and a great 
deal more of this kind, let me know in your next. 

The House of Commons is still very unanimous: 
there was a little popular squib let off this week, in a 
motion of Sir John Glyn’s, seconded by Sir John 
Philips, for annual Parliaments. It was a very cold 
scent, and put an end to by a division of 190 to 70. 

Good night ! Work hard, that you may divert 

yourself well. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, toL iv. p. 128.) 

London, March 4, 1758. 

Mt PFJtR FbIEXD, 

I SHOULD have been much more surprised at the 
contents of your letter of the 17th past, if I had not 
happened to have seen Sir Charles Williams about 
three or four hours before I received it. I thought 
he talked in an extraordinary manner; he engaged 
that the King of Prussia should be master of Vienna 
in the month of May ; and he told me, that you were 
very much in love with his daughter. Your letter 

* An allosion to a passage in Corneille’s tragedy, M&i^ (act i. scene4). 

iffERUsns. 

Yotre pays vons hait, votre 6ponx est sans foi; 

Contre tant d’ennemis que vons reste-t-O ? 

Moi; 


Moi, dis-je, et <^est assez ! 
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explained all this to me; and next day, Lord and 
Lady Essex * gave me innumerable instances of his 
frenzy, with which I shall not trouble you. ^Vhat 
inflamed it the more (if it did not entirely occasion it) 
was a great quantity of cantharides, which, it seems, 
he had taken at Hamburgh, to recommend himself, I 
suppose, to Mademoiselle John. He was let blood 
four times on hoard the ship, and has been let blood 
four times more since his arriyal here; but still the 
inflammation continues very high. He is now under 
the care of his brothers, who do not let him go abroad. 
They have written to this same Mademoiselle John, 
to prevent, if they can, her coming to England, and 
told her the case ; which when she hears, she must 
be as mad as he is, if she takes the journey. By the 
way, she must be une dame avmturih’e, to receive a 
note for 10,000 roubles from a man whom she had 
known but three days ; to take a contract of marriage, 
knowing he was married already ; and to engage her- 
self to follow him to England. I suppose this is not 
the firet adventure of the sort which she has had. 

After the news we received yesterday, that the 
French had evacnated Hanover, all but Hameln, we 
daily expect much better. We pumue them, we cut 
them off en detail, and at last we destroy their whole 
army. I wish it may happen, and, moreover, I think 
it not impo^ible. 

My head is much out of order, and only allows me 
to wish you good night 

* The Countess of Essex was Sir Charles’s eldest daughter. 
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To HIS SON. 

(Lctteia, Tol. iv. p. 129.) 

London, March 22, 1758. 

Mt deae Fbiexd, 

I HAVE now your letter of the 8tli lying before me, 
with the favourable account of our progress in Lower 
Saxony, and reasonable prospect of more decisive suc- 
ces. I confess I did not expect this, when my friend 
Munchausen took his leave of me, to go to Stade, and 
break the neutrality ; I thought it at least a danger- 
ous, but rather a desperate undertaking; whereas, 
hitherto, it has proved a very fortunate one. I look 
upon the French army as fondue; and, what with 
desertion, deaths, and epidemical distempers, I dare 
say, not a third of it will ever return to France. The 
great object is now, what the Bussians can or will do ; 
and whether the Edng of Prussia can hinder their 
junction with the Austrians, by beating either, before 
they join : I will trust him for doing all that can be 
done. 

Sir Charl^ Williams is still in confinement, and, I 
fear, will always he so, for he seems cum raiione in- 
sanire; the physicians have collected all he has said 
and done, that indicated an alienation of mind, and 
have laid it before him in writing ; he has answered 
it in writing too, and justifies himself by the most 
plausible arguments that can possibly be urged. He 
tells his brother, and the few who are allowed to see 
him, that they are such narrow and contracted minds 
themselves, that they take those for mad, who have a 
great and generous way of thinking ; as for instance, 
when he determined to send his daughter over to you. 
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in a fortniglit, to be married, witbout any previous 
agreement or settlements, it was because be bad long 
known you, and loved you, as a man of sense and 
honour; and therefore would not treat with you as 
with an attorney. That as for Mademoiselle John, 
be knew her merit and her circumstances ; and asks, 
whether it is a sign of madness, to have a due regal’d 
for the one, and a just compassion for the other. I 
will not tire you with enumerating any more instances 
of the poor man’s frenzy; but conclude this subject 
with pitying him, and poor human nature, which 
holds its reason by so precarious a tenure. The lady, 
who you tell me is set out, en sera pour la peine et les 
frais du voyage, for her note is worth no more than 
her contract. By the way, she must be a kind of 
avmturi^re, to engage so easily in such an adventure, 
with a man whom she had not known above a week, 
and whose dibut of 10,000 roubles showed him not to 
be in his right senses. 

You will probably have seen Greneral Yorke, by this 
time, in his way to Berlin or Breslau, or wherever the 
Bang of Prussia may be. As he keeps his commis- 
sion to the Stat^ General, I presume he is not to stay 
long witli his Prussian Majesty : but, however, while 
he is there, take care to write to him very constantly, 
and to give all the information you can. His father. 
Lord Hardwicke, is your great puff; he commends 
your office letters exceedingly. I would have the 
Berlin Commission your object, in good time : never 
lose view of it. Do all you can to recommend your- 
self to the King of Prussia on your side of the water, 
and to smooth your way for that commission on this ; 
by the turn which things have taken of late, it must 
Voi» IV. 19 
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al^vays be the nMBt important of all foreign commis- 
aons from benee. 

I have no news to send you, as tbin^ bere are 
extremely quiet ; so good nigbt I 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEKFORD. 

(Works, Yol. iv. p. 273.) 

London, Maxell 23, 1758. 

Mt dear Lord, 

I FLSD by your letter to Madame d’Elitz,* that my 
two last to you miscarried ; for, upon my word, since 
my return from Batb, I have sent you two letters, one 
of them particularly witb my opinion upon Lord 
Clanbrassil’s Bill. We hare neither of us any reason 
to regret their loss ; nor should I do it if my supposed 
silence had not given you uneasiness, and made you 
suspect very unjustly a change in my sentiments to- 
wards you. Be assured that can never happen, I am 
so well convinced of yours for me : my disorders in 
my head may, and do very often, render me incapable 
of writing, but they cannot affect my heart: which 
will always be warm for my friends, and I am very 
sure that you are of that number. 

Lord Clanbraml’s Bill is thrown out at last, and 
perhaps never the worse, though I approved of it; 
but it would be so alta-ed and mangled before it had 
passed the two Houses, that it would have been worse 
than none. 

My health and strength decay daily, and of course 


* Sister of the Countess of Chesterfield. 
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my spirits. The idle dream of this world is over 
with me ; I am tired of being everji:hing but of being 
Your faithful friend and servant. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEBFOED. 

(Works, Tol. iv. p. 275.) 

London, April 14, 1758. 

My deae Lord, 

I EEcaETVED jouT kind letter of the 7th. The post 
is favourable to us both, for I receive your letters, and 
you escape mine, which are not worth your receiving 
but from the interest you take in the health of a 
faithful friend. I should rather have used the word 
existence, than that of health, not having been ac- 
quainted with the thing these two or three years. I 
am now comparatively better than I have been this 
winter ; but very far from being what a healthy man 
would call well. That degree of health I give up 
entirely ; I might as well expect rejuvenescence. 

Your political world in Ireland is now quieted for 
the time being. May that quiet last! but I do not 
think it will. You are come to that state in Ireland, 
which Dr. Brown* too truly represents to be the state 
of England, in his “Estimate of the Manners and 
Principles of the Times,” of which he has just pub- 
lished a second volume. If you have not already got 
them, I advise you to apply to my philosophical friend 

* Dr. John Brown. He had a constitntional depression of spirits, 
with which his once celebrated " Estimate” is strongly marked, and 
under the influence of which he put a period to his existence in Sep- 
tember, 1766. 
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George Faulkner for them. Thev are 'ktIi with spirit 
and elegancy, and are, I fear, too just. 

I am, my dear Lord, &e. 


xo 


HIS SOX. 


Letters. toI. it. p. 1S2.) 

London, April 25. 1758. 

Mt deas Feiexb, 

I a:u now TWO letters in your debt, which I think is 
the nrst time that ever I was so, in the long coarse of 
our correspondence. Bat, besides that my head has 
been very raaeh out of order of late, writing is by no 
means that easy thing that it was to me formerly. I 
find by experience, that the mind and the body are 
more than married, for they are most intimately united ; 
a.nd when the one suffers, the other sympathises. JVbn 
mm qualis eram : neither my memory nor my inven- 
tion are now, what they formerly were. It is in a 
great measure my own fault : I cannot accuse Xature, 

tor I abused her ; and it is reasonable I should suffer 
/* • 
xor It. 

I do not like the return of the oppr^sion upon 
your lungs : but the rigour of the cold may probably 
have brought it upon you, and your lungs not in fault. 
Take care to live very cool, and let your diet be rather 
low. 

We have had a second winter here, more severe 
than the fiist ; at least it seemed so, from a premature 
summer that we had, for a fortnight, in March ; which 
brought everything forwards, only to be destroyed. I 
have experienced it at Blackheath ; where the promise 
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of fruit 'was a most flattering one, and all nipped in 
the bud by frost and snow, in April. I shall not 
have a single peach or apricot. 

I haye nothing to tell you from hence, concerning 
public af&iis, hut what you read as well in the news- 
papers. This only is extraordinary : that last week, 
in the House of Commons, about ten millions were 
granted, and the whole Hanoyer army taken into 
British pay, with hut one single negative, which was 
Mr. Yyner’s.* 

Mr. Pitt gains ground in the closet, and yet does 
not lose it in the public. That is new. 

Monsieur EZniphausen has dined with me; he is 
one of the prettiest fellows I have seen ; he has, with 
a great deal of life and fire, hs manures 6!uri honnite 
homme, et le ton de la parfaitement honne eompagnie. 
You like him yourself ; try to be like him : it is in 
your power. 

I hear that Mr. Mitchel is to be recalled, notwith- 
standing the King of Prussia’s instances to keep him. 
But why, is a secret that I cannot penetrate. 

You will not fail to offer the Landgrave, and the 
Princess of Hesse (who I find are going home) to he 
their agent and commissioner at Hamburgh. 

I cannot comprehend the present state of Bussia, 
nor the motions of their armies. They change their 
Generals once a week ; sometime they march with 
rapidity, and now they lie quiet behind the Vistula. 
We have a thousand stories here of the interior of 
that Government, none of which I believe. Some 

* Robert Vyner, one of the Members for Lincolnshire. 

t Baron Kniphansen, Envoy Extraordinary from the King of 
Prussia. 
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say, that the Great-Duke will be set aside. Woron- 
zoff is said to be entirely a Frenchman, and that Mon- 
sieur de THopital * governs both him and the Court. 
Sir Charles Williams is said, by his indiscretions, to 
have caused the disgrace of Bestuchef,*)" which seems 
not impossible. In short, everything of every kind 
is said, because, I believe, very little is truly known. 

propos of Sir Charles Williams ; he is out of con- 
finement, and gone to his house in the country for the 
whole summer. They say he is now very cool and 
well. I have seen his Circe, at her window in Pall- 
mall ; she is painted, powdered, curled, and patched, 
and looks Vaventure, She has been offered, by Sir 
Charles Williams’s friends, oOOZ. in full of all de- 
mands, but will not accept of it. La GomtesseX veut 
plaider, and I feney faire autre chose si elle petit. 
Jubeo te bene valere. 


To EAEL STANHOPE. 

(Mahon’s History of England, vol. iv. Append, p. 23.) 

London, May 13, 1758. 

Mt deab Lord, 

I AM so odd a fellow, that I have still some regard 
for my country, and some concern for my eon- 
sdence. I cannot serve the one, and I would not 
hurt the otlier; and therefore, for its quiet and safety, 
^ve me leave to put it into your keeping, which I do 
by the bit of parchment here enelosed,§ signed, and 

* The French Ambassador, 
t The late Chancellor and favourite. 

i See the part of la CbnUesse in Bacine’s comedy, Les Flaideurs, 

I His proxy. 
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sealed, and which, your Lordship will be pleased to 
have filled up with your name. If I am not much 
mistaken, we agree entirely in opinion for the Habeas 
Corpus Bill now depending in the House of Lords;* 
and I am confirmed in that opinion by a conversation 
I have lately had with a very able opposer of the 
Bill, in which I reduced him to this one argument, 
that the Bill was unnecessary. If only unnecessary, 
why not pass it ex abmidante, to satisfy people’s minds 
upon a subject of that importance ? But leave it in 
the breasts of the Judges, and they will do what is 
right. I am bv no means sure of that; and mv 
doubts upon that head are warranted by the State 
Trials, in which there is hardly an instance of any 
person prosecuted by the Crown, whom the Judges 
have not very partially tried, and, if they could bring 
it about with the jury, condemned right or wrong. 
We have had ship-money Judges, dispensing Judges, 
but I never read of any patriot Judg^ except in the 
Old Testament ; and those perhaps were only so, be- 
cause at that time there was no King in Israel. There 
is certainly some prerogative trick in this conspiracy 

* “Pratt, the Attorney-General, has &llen on a necessaiy extension 
“ of the Habeas Corpus to private cases. .... The Bill pa^ed almost 
“unanimously through our House; it will have a very different fate 
“ in the other.” (H. Walpole to Mann, May, 31, 1758.) In another 
letter, to Conway, four days afterwards, Horace Walpole gives an ac- 
count of the debate in the Lords. “ They sat last night till past nine. 
“ Lord Mansfield spoke admirably for two hours and twenty-five min- 
nt^. Except Lord Bavensworth and the Duke of Newcastle, all 
who spoke, spoke well ; they were Lord Temple, Lord Talbot, Lord 
“Bruce, and Lord Stanhope, for; Lord Morton, Lord Hardwicke, 
and Lord Mansfield, against the Bill.” In the r^ult a division was 
prevented, at Lord Hardwicke’s sugg^tion, that Bill being rejected, 
but the Judges being ordered to prepare another Bill for extending 
the power of granting the Writ in vacation to all the Judges. 
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of the lawyers to throw out this Bill ; for, as no good 
reason is given for it, it may fairly be presumed that 
the true one is a bad one. I ana going next week to 
settle at Blackheath, in the quiet and obscurity that 
best become me now, where you and Lady Stanhope, 
when you have nothing better to do, will always find 
a very indifferent dinner, and 

A very faithful servant. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 134.) 

Blackheath, May 18, 17o8. 

My DEAB FEtEJtD, 

I HATE your letter of the 9th now before me, and 
condole with you upon the present solitude and in- 
action of Hamburgh. You are now shrunk from the 
dignity and importance of a consummate Minister, to 
be but, as it were, a common man. But this has, at 
one time or another, been the case of most great men ; 
who have not always had equal opportunities of exert- 
ing their talents. The greatest must submit to the 
capriciousness of fortune; though they can, better 
than others, improve the fevourable moments. For 
instance, who could have thought, two years ago, that 
you would have been the Atlas of the Xorthern Pole ? 
but the good Grenius of the North ordered it so ; and 
now that you have set that part of the globe right, 
you return to otium, cum dignitate. But, to be serious ; 
now that you <^innot have much office business to do, 
I could tell you what to do, that would employ you, I 
should think, both usefully and agreeably. I mean. 
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that you should write short memoirs of that busy 
scene, in which you have been enough concerned since 
your arrival at Hamburgh, to he able to put together 
authentic facts and anecdotes. I do not know whether 
you will give yourself the trouble to do it or not ; but 
I do know, that, if you will, olim Tiobg memirdsm ju- 
vabit. I would have them short, but correct as to 
facts and dates. 

I have told Alt, in the strongest manner, your lam- 
entations for the loss of the House of Cassel, et il en 
fera rapport a son Serenissime Maitre. When you 
are quite idle, (as probably you may be some time 
this summer) why should you not ask leave to make a 
tour to Cassel for a week ? which would certainly be 
granted you from hence, and vrhich would be looked 
upon as a bonprocidi at Cassel. 

The King of Prussia is probably, by this time, at 
the gates of Vienna, making the Queen of Hungary 
really do what Monsieur de Belleisle only threatened ; 
sign a peace upon the ramparts of her capital. If she 
is obstinate, and will not, she must fly either to Pres- 
burgh or to Inspruck, and Vienna must fall. But I 
thin k he will offer her reasonable conditions enough 
for herself ; and I suppose that, in that case, Caunitz 
will be reasonable enough to advise her to accept of 
them. What turn would the war take then ? Would 
the French and Bussians carry it on without her? the 
King of Prussia and the Prince of Brunswick would 
soon sweep them out of Germany. By this time too, 
I believe, the French are entertained in America, with 
the lo^ of Cape Breton ; and in consequence of that 
of Quebec ; for we have a force there equal to both 
those undertakings, and officers there now that will 
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execute what Lord Loudon never would so much as 
attempt. His appointments were too considerable to 
let him do anything that might possibly put an end 
to the war. Lord Howe, upon seeing plainly that he 
was resolved to do nothing, had asked leave to return, 
as well as Lord Charles Hay. 

We have a great expedition preparing, and which 
will soon be ready to sail from the Isle of Wight ; fif- 
teen thousand good troojjs, eighty battering cannons, 
besides mortars, and every other thing in abundance, 
fit for either battle or siege. Lord Anson desired, and 
is appointed, to command the fleet employed upon this 
expedition ; a proof that it is not a trifling one. Con- 
jectures concerning its destination are infinite; and 
the most ignorant are, as usual, the boldest conject- 
urers. If I form any conjectures, I keep them to 
myself, not to be disproved by the event ; but, in 
truth, I form none. I might have known, but would 
not. 

Everything seems to tend to a peace next winter : 
our success in America, which is hardly doubtful, and 
the King of Prussia’s in Germany, which is as little 
so, will make France (already sick of the expense of 
the war) very tractable for a peace. I heartily wish 
it: for, though people’s heads are half turned with 
the King of Prussia’s success, and will be quite 
turned, if we have any in America, or at sea, a mod- 
erate peace will suit us better than this immoderate 
war of twelve millions a-year. 

Domestic affairs go just as they did ; U rHest plus 
question de Mons^neur h Due ni die sa quirielle; 
the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt jog on like man 
and wife; that is, seldom agreeing, often quarrelling; 
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bat by mutual interest, upon tbe whole, not parting. 
The latter, I am told, gains ground in the Closet; 
though he still keeps his strength in the House, and 
his popularity in the public : or, perhaps, because of 
that. 

Do you hold your resolution of yisiting your do- 
minions of Bremen and Lubeck this summer? If 
you do, pray take the trouble of informing yourself 
correctly of the several constitutions and customs of 
those places, and of the pr^ent state of the federal 
union of the Hanseatic towns: it will do vou no 
harm, nor cost you much trouble ; and it is so much 
clear gain on the side of useful knowledge. 

I am now settled at Blackheath for the summer ; 
where unseasonable frost and snow, and hot and 
parching east winds, have destroyed all my fruit, and 
almost my fruit-trees. I vegetate myself little better 
than they do ; I crawl about on foot, and on horse- 
back ; read a great deal, and write a little : and am 
very much yours. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv. p- 276.) 

Blackheath, May 23, 1758. 

Mt deajr Lokd, 

I HAVE received your letter of the 4th instant The 
day afterwards I received the book which you was 
so kind as to send me by Major Macculough ; and the 
day after that, by Mr. Eu^l, your bill for expenses 
incurred and not provided for, which I have paid. 

Now, first, to the first. You solicit a very poor 
employment so modestly, and offer your daughters as 
security for your good behaviour, that I cannot refuse 
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it you, and do hereby appoint you my sole Gommis- 
sioaer for the kingdom of Ireland. To the second. 
This ninth volume of Swift will not do him so much 
honour, as I hope it will bring profit to my friend 
George Faulkner. The historical part* is a party 
pampliiet, founded on the lie of the day. which, as 
Lord Boliagbroke who had read it often assured me, 
was eoir.c-d and delivered out to him, to write Exam- 
iners, and other political papers upon. That spirit 
remarkably runs through it. Macartney, for instance, 
murdered Duke Hamilton ; nothing is falser, for 
though Macartney was very capable of the vilest 
actions, he was guiltless of that, as I myself can tes- 
tily, who was at his trial in the King’s Bench, when 
he came over voluntarily to take it, in the late Kang’s 
time. There did not appear even the least ground for 
a suspicion of it ; nor did Hamilton, who appeared in 
Court, pretend to tax him with it, which would have 
been in truth accusing himself of the utmost baseness, 
in letting the murderer of his friend go off from the 
field of battle, without either resentment, jDursuit, or 
even accusation, till three days afterwards. This lie 
was invented to inflame the Scotch nation against the 
Whigs ; as the other, that Prince Eugene intended to 
murder Lord Oxford, by employing a set of people 
called Mohocks (which Society, by the way, never 
existed), was calculated to inflame the mob of Lon- 
don. Swift took those hints de la meill&wre foi du 
moiide, and thought them materials for history. So 
far he is blameless. 

The History of the four last years of Queen Anne. Horace Wal- 
pole’s reflections upon it entirely concur with Lord Chesterfield’s. 
(To Sir H. Mann, March 21, 1758.) 
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Thirdly and Lastly, I liave paid ilr. Russel the 
twenty-seven pounds five shillings, for which you 
drew your bill. I hope you are sensible that I need 
not have paid it till I had received the goods, or at 
least till I had proofe of your having sent them ; but 
where I have in general a good opinion of the person, 
I always proceed frankly, and do not stand upon 
forms ; and I have without flattery so good an opinion 
of you, that I would trust you not only with twenty- 
seven pounds, but even as far as thirty-seven. 

Your friend’s letter to you, inclosed in the book, is 
an honest and melancholic one : but what can I do in 
it ? He seems not to know the nature of factions in 
Ireland, the prevailing for the time being is absolute, 
and whoso transgresseth the least of their command- 
ments is guilty of the whole. A Lord-Lieutenant 
may if he pleases govern alone, but then he must, as 
I know by experience take a great deal more trouble 
upon himself than most Lord-Lieutenants care to do, 
and he must not be afraid: but as they commonly 
prefer otium cum dignitate, their guards, their battle- 
axes, and their trumpets, not to mention perhaps the 
profits of their post, to a laborious execution of it, they 
must necessarily rule by a faction, of which faction 
for the time being they are only the first slaves. The 
condition of the obligation is this : Your Excellency 
or your Grace wants to carry on his Majesty’s business 
smoothly, and to have it to say, when you go back, 
that vou met with no difficulties : this we have suffi- 
cient strength in Parliament to engage for, provided 
we appear to have the favour and countenance of the 
Government ; the money, be it what it will, shall be 
cheerfully voted ; as for the public you shall do what 
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vo'j will, or nothing at all, for we care for that no 
more than we suppose your Grace or Excellency does, 
bat we repeat it again, oar recommendation to places, 
pensions, Ate. must prevail, or we shall not be able to 
keep our people in order. These are always the ex- 
pressed, or at least the implied, conditions of th^e 
treaties, which either the indolence or the insufficiency 
of the Governors ratify : from that moment these un- 
derial-tr.? bury the Governor alive, but indeed pom- 
pously: different from the worshipful Company of 
Undertakers here, who seldom bury anv hodv alive, 
or at least never without the consent and privity of 
the next heirs. 

I am now settled here for the summer, perhaps for 
ever, in great tranquillity of mind, not equally of body ; 
I make the most of it, I vegetate with the vegetables, 
and I crawl with the insects in my garden, and I am, 
such as I am, most faithfully and sincerely 

Yoars. 


To HIS SOY. 


(Letters, toI. iv. p. 13S.) 

Blackheath, May 30, 1758. 

Mt nJEAE Feiend, 

I HAVE no letter from you to answer, so this goes 
to you unprovoked. But ^ propos of letters ; you have 
had great honour done you, in a letter from a fair and 
Eoyal hand, no less than that of her Boyal Highness 
the Princes? of Cassel: she has written your pane- 
gyric to her sister, Princess Amelia, who sent me a 
comphment upon it. This has likewise done you no 
harm with the King, who said gracious things upon 
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that occasion. I suppose you had for her Royal 
Highness those attentions which I wish to God you 
would have, in due proportions, for everybody. You 
see, by this instance, the effects of them : they are 
always repaid with interest. I am more confirmed by 
this in thinking, that, if you can conveniently, you 
should ask leave to go for a week to Gassel, to return 
your thanks for all favours received. 

I cannot expound to myself the conduct of the 
Russians ; there must be a trick in their not marching 
with more expedition. They have either had a sop 
from the King of Prussia, or they want an animating 
dram from France and Austria. The King of Prus- 
sia’s conduct always explains itself by the events, and 
within a very few days we must certainly hear of some 
very great stroke from that quarter. I think I never 
in my life remember a period of time so big with 
great events as the present. Within two months, the 
fate of the House of Austria will probably be decided ; 
within the same space of time, we shall certainly hear 
of the taking of Cape Breton, and of our army’s pro- 
ceeding to Quebec. Within a few days we shall know 
the good or ill succe^ of our great expedition, for it 
is sailed ; and it cannot be long before we shall hear 
something of the Prince of Brunswick’s operations, 
from whom I also expect good things. If all these 
things turn out, as there is good reason to believe they 
will, we may once, in our turn, dictate a reasonable 
peace to France, who now pays seventy per cent, in- 
surance upon its trade, and seven per cent, for all the 
money raised for the service of the year. 

Comte Bothmar has got the small-pox, and of a 
bad kind. Kniphausen diverts himself much here: 
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he sees all places and all people, and is ubiquity itself. 
Mitehel, wlio was much threatened, stays at last at 
Berlin, at the earnest request of the King of Prussia. 
Lady Coventry is safely delivered of a son, to the 
great joy of that noble family. The expression of a 
woman's having :>rought her husband a son, seems to 
be a proper and cautious one — for it is never said, 
from whence. 

I was going to ask you how you passed your time 
now at Hamburgh, since it is no longer the seat of 
strangers and of business ; but I will not, because I 
know it is to no purpose. You have sworn not to 
tell me. 

Sir William Stanhope told me that you promised 
to send him some old Hock from Hamburgh, and so 
ye-u did — not. If you meet with any superlatively 
good, and not else, pray send over a foudre of it, and 
write to him. I shall have a share in it. But unless 
you find some, either at Hamburgh or at Bremen, 
uncommonly and almost miraculously good, do not 
send any. Dixi. Yours. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, voL iv. p. 243.) 

Blackheatia, June 2, 1758. 

Mt dear Lord, 

I AM now in possession of the goods you procured 
me, and they are both excellent in their kind ; but 
how difficult, not to say impossible, it is to find an 
honest factor ! You have not cheated me, it is true, 
but you have most grossly defrauded the Bishop of 
Waterford, as appears by your own account here en- 
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closed : you set down two pieces and fourteen yards 
of cloth, 16Z. 7s. 3d., whereas I have received seven 
pieces and fourteen yards, which must certainly come 
to a great deal more. Item, you set down but six 
dozen and six pints of Usquebaugh, whereas I have 
received nine dozen and six, for which you put down 
only 131. os., and which makes it as cheap as porter’s 
ale. Pray retrieve your character, which is at stake, 
and clear up this matter to the Bishop and to 

Your faithful servant. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, toI. iv. p. 140.) 

Blackheath, June 13, 1758. 

Mt dear Feiexd, 

The secret is out ; St. Malo is the devoted place. 
Our troops began to land at the Bay of Cancale the 
5th, without any opposition. We have no farther 
accounts yet, but expect some every moment. By the 
plan of it, which I have seen, it is by no means a 
weak place ; and I fear there will be many hats to 
be disposed of before it is taken. There are in the 
port above thirty privateers — ^about sixteen of their 
own, and about as many taken from us. 

Now for Africa, where we have had great success. 
The French have been driven out of all their forts 
and settlements upon the gum coast, and upon the 
river Senegal. They had been many years in pos- 
session of them, and by them annoyed our African 
trade exceedingly — ^which, by the way, toute ‘propor- 
tion gardie, is the most lucrative trade we have. The 

present booty is likewise very considerable, in gold- 
Vor,. IV. 20 
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dust and gum-seneca, wliicli is a very valuable, by 
being a very necessary, commodity for all our stained 
and printed linens. 

Xow for America. The least sanguine people here 
expect, the latter end of this month or the beginning 
of the next, to have the account of the taking of Cape 
Breton, and of all the torts with hard names in 2?^orth 
America. 

Captain CKve has long since settled Asia to our 
satisfaction, so that three parts of the world look very 
favourable for us. Europe I submit to the care of the 
King of Prussia and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
and I think they will give a good account of it ; 
France is out of luck and out of courage, and will, I 
hope, be enough out of spirits to submit to a reason- 
able peace. By reasonable, I mean what all people 
call reasonable in their own case; an advantageous 
one for us. 

I have set all right with Munchausen, who would 
not own that he was at all offended, and said, as you 
do, that his daughter did not stay long enough, nor 
appear enough, at Hamburgh, for you possibly to 
know that she was there. But people are always 
ashamed to own the little weaknesses of self-love, 
which, however, all people feel more or less. The 
excuse, I saw, pleased. 

I will send you your quadriUe-tables by the first 
opportunity, consigned to the care of Mr. Afatbias 
here. Felices, faustceque sint. May you win upon 
them, when you play with men ; and when you play 
with women, either win, or know why you lose. 

Miss marri^ Mr. next week. Who 

proffers Love, proffers Beaih, says Waller to a dwarf. 
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In my opinion, the conclusion must instantly choak 
the little lady. Admiral Forb^ marries Lady Mary 
Capel: there the danger, if danger is, 'vrill be on the 
other side. The lady has wanted a man so long, that 
she now compounds for half a one. Half a loaf 

I have been worse since my last letter, but am now, 
I think, recovering; tant va la cruche a Veau ; — ^and 
I have been there very often. 

Good night. I am, faithfully and truly. Yours. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. ir. p. 143.) 

Blackheaih, Jnne 27, 1758. 

Mt deae Feieitd, 

You either have received already, or will very soon 
receive, a little ease from Amsterdam, directed to you 
at Hamburgh. It is for Princess Amelia, the King 
of Prussia’s sister, and contains some books, which 
she desired Sir Charles Hotham to procure her from 
England, so long ago as when he was at Berlin ; he 
sent for them immediately ; but, by I do not know 
what puzzle, tJiey were recommended to the care of 
Mr. Selwyn at Paris, who took such care of them, that 
he kept them near three years in his warehouse, and 
has at last sent them to Amsterdam, from whence they 
are sent to you. If the books are good for anything, 
they must be considerably improved, by having seen 
so much of the world ; but, as I believe they are Eng- 
lish books, perhaps they may, like English travelleis, 
have seen nobody, but the several bankers to whom 
they were consigned ; be that as it will, I think you 
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liad Ijest deliver them to Monsieur Hecht, the Prus- 
sian Minister at Hamhurgh, to forward to her Royal 
Highness, with a respectful compliment from you, 
which you will, no doubt, turn in the best manner, 
and selon le bon ton de la Yjarfaiternent bonne com- 
pagn \e. 

You have already seen, in the papers, all the partic- 
ulars of oar St. Male's es|Tedition, so I say no more of 
that ; only that Mr. Pitt’s friends exult in the destruc- 
tion of three French ships of war, and one hundred 
and thirty privateers and trading shije ; and affirm, 
that it stopped the march of threescore thousand men, 
who were going to join the Comte de Clermont’s army.* 
On the other hand, Mr. Fox and Company call it 
breaking windows with guineas ; and apply the fable 
of the Mountain and the Mouse. The next object 
of our fleet was to be the bombarding of Glranville, 
which is the great entrepot of their Xewfoundland 
fishery, and will be a considerable loss to them in that 
branch of their trade. These, you will perhaps say, 
are no great matters, and I say so too ; but, at least, 
they are signs of life, which we had not given for 
many years before ; and will show the French, by our 
invading them, that we do not fear their invading us. 
Were those invasions, in fishing boats from D unkir k^ 
so terrible as they were artfully represented to be, the 
French would have had an opportunity of executing 
them, while our fleet, and such a considerable part of 
our army, were employed upon their coast. But my 
Lord Ligonier does not want an army at home. 

The Parliament is prorogued by a most gracious 


* In Germany. 
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speech neither by nor from his Majesty, who was too 
ill to go to the House ; the Lords and Gentlemen are, 
consequently, most of them, gone to their several 
counti®, to do, (to be sure) all the good that is 
recommended to them in the Speech. London, I am 
told, is now very empty, for I cannot say so from 
knowledge. I vegetate wholly here. I walk and 
read a great deal, ride and scribble a little, according 
as my head allows, or my spirits prompt; to write 
anything tolerable, the mind must be in a natural, 
proper disposition ; provocatives, in that case, as well 
as in another, will only produce miserable, abortive 
performances. 

Xow you have (as I suppose) full leisure enough, I 
wish you would give yourself the trouble, or rather the 
pleasure, to do what I hinted to you some time ago ; 
that is, to write short memoirs of those affairs which 
have either gone through your hands, or that have 
come to your certain knowledge, from the inglorious 
battle of Hastenbeck, to the still more scandalous 
treaty of Neutrality. Connect, at least, if it he by 
ever so short notes, the pieces and letters which you 
must necessarily have in your hands, and throw in 
the authentic anecdotes that you have probably heard. 
You will be glad when you have done it; and the re- 
viving past ideas in some order and method, will be 
an infinite comfort to you hereafter. I have a thou- 
sand times regretted not having done so; it is at 
present too late for me to be^n : this is the right 
time for you, and your life is likely to be a busy one. 
Would young men avail themselves of the advice and 
experience of their old friends, they would find the 
utility in their youth, and the comfort of it in their 
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more advanced age: bat thev seldom consider that, 
and you, less than anybody I ever knew. May you 
soon grow wiser ! Adieu. 


To HLS SOX. 

(Letters, to!, it. p. 146-} 

Blackheatb, June 30, 175S. 

Mt dzab Feie:vi>, 

This letter follows my last very close ; but I re- 
ceived yours of the 15th in the short intervaL You 
did very well not to buy any Rhenish, at the exorbi- 
tant price you mention, without farther direetioiK : 
for both my brother and I think the money better 
than the wine, be the wine ever so good. We will 
content ourselves with our stock in hand of humble 
Rhenish, of about three shilling a bottle. However, 
pour la rarete du fait, I will lay out twelve ducafe, 
for twelve bottles of the wine of 1665, by way of an 
eventual cordial, if you can obtain a senatus consuUum 
for it. I am in no hurry for it, so send it me only 
when you can conveniently ; well packed up s’entend. 

You will, I dare say, have leave to go to Cassel ; 
and if you do go, you will perhaps think it reasonable, 
that I who was the adviser of the journey, should pay 
the expence of it. I think so too, and therefore, if 
you go, I wiU remit the 100/., which you have calcu- 
lated it at. You will find the House of Cassel the 
house of gladne^ ; for Hanau is already, or must be 
soon, delivered of its French guests. 

The Prince of Brunswick’s victory* is, by all the 

* Over the French at Orefeld, on the 23rd of Jane. 
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skilful, thought a chef d’ceucre, worthy of Turenne, 
Gonde, or the most illustrious human butchers. The 
French behaved better than at Rosbach, especially the 
Carabiniers Royaux who could not be entamh. I wish 
the siege of Olmutz well over, and a victory after it ; 
and that with good news from America, which, I 
think, there is no reason to doubt of, must procure us 
a good peace at the end of the year. The Prince of 
Prussia’s death is no public misfortune ; there was a 
jealousy and alienation between the King and him, 
which could never have been made up between the 
possessor of the Crown and the next heir to it. He 
will make something of his nephew, s'il est du hois 
dont an en fait. He is young enough to forgive, and 
to be forgiven, the pc^sesion and the expectative, at 
least for some years. 

Adieu ! I am unwell, but 

Affectionately yours. 


To HIS SOK. 

(Letters, voL iv, p. 147,) 

Blackheath, July 18, 1758. 

Mt deae Feiend, 

Yisteeday I received your letter of the 4th ; and 
my last will have informed you that I had received 
your former, concerning the Rhenish, about which I 
gave you instructions. If vinum Mosellanum est onvni 
tempore sanwin, as the Chapter of Treves asserts, what 
must this vinum Rhenanum be, from its superior 
strength and age? It must be the universal panacea. 

Captain Howe is to sail forthwith somewhere or 
another, with about 8000 land forces on board with 
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him ; and what is much more, Edward the White 
Prince. It is ret a secret where they are going ; but I 
think it is no secret, that what 16,000 men and a great 
fleet could not do, will not be done by 8000 men, and 
a much smaller fleet. About 8,500 horse, foot, and 
dragoons, are embarking, as f^t as they can, for Emb- 
den, to reinforce Prince Ferdinand’s army ; late, and 
few, to be sure, but still better than never, and none. 
The operations in Moravia go on slowly, and Olmutz 
seems to be a tough piece of work : I own I begin to 
be in pain for the Bang of Prussia ; for the Russians 
now march in earnest, and Marechal Daun’s army is 
certainly superior in number to his. God send him a 
good delivery ! 

Tou have a Danish army now in your neighbour- 
hood, and they say a very fine one ; I pr^ume you 
will go to see it, and, if you do, I would advise you to 
go when the Danish Monarch comes to review it him- 
self ; pour prendre langue de ce Seigneur. The Eulers 
of the earth are all worth knowing; they suggest 
moral reflections : and the respect that one has natu- 
rally for God’s Vicegerents here on earth, is greatly 
increased by acquaintance with them. 

Your card-tables ai-e gone, and they enclose some 
suits of clothes, and some of th^e clothes enclose a 
letter. 

Your fidend Lady Rochford is gone into the country 
with her Lord, to negotiate, coolly and at leisure, their 
intended separation. My Lady insists upon my Lord’s 
dismissing the Batotti, as ruinous to his fortune ; my 
Lord insists, in his turn, upon my Lady’s dismissing 
Lord Thanet ; my Lady replies, that that is unreasona- 
ble, since Lord Thanet creates no expense to the family. 
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bat rather the contrary. 3Iy Lord confesses, that 
there is some weight in this argument ; but then pleads 
sentiment ; my Lady says, a fiddlestick for sentiment, 
after having been married so long. How this matter 
will end, is in the womb of time ; nam fiiit ante 
Helenam . 

You did very well to write a congratulatory letter 
to Prince Ferdinand ; such attentions are always right, 
and always repaid in some way or other. 

I am glad vou have connected vour negotiations and 
anecdotes ; and I hope, not with your usual laconism. 

Adieu ! Youis. 


To HIS SOY. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 149.) 

Blackheath, August 1, 1758. 

Mt deab Fmend, 

I THEjnc the Court of Cassel is more likely to make 
you a second visit at Hamburgh, then you are to return 
theirs at Cassel; and therefore, till that matter is 
clearer, I shall not mention it to Lord Holderness. 

By the King of Prussia’s disappointment in Mora- 
via,* by the approach of the Ru^ians, and the in- 
tended march of Monsieur de Soubise to Hanover, the 
waters seem to me to be as much troubled as ever. 
Je vois tres noir cuctuellement ; I see swarms of Aus- 
trians, French, Imperialists, Swed^, and Russians, in 
all near four hundred thousand men, surrounding the 
Kin g of Prussia and Prince Ferdinand, who have 
about a third of that number. Hitherto they have 
only buzzed, but now I fear they will sting. 

* The raising of the siege of Olmutz. 
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The immediate danger of this country is, being 
drowned: for it has not ceased raining these three 
months, and withal is extremely cold. This neither 
agrete with me in itself, nor in its consequences ; for 
it hinders me from taking my nectary exercise, and 
makes me yery iimcell. As my head is always the 
part offending, and is so at present, I will not do like 
many writers — ^write without a h^d ; so adieu. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, toL iv. p. 2S0.) 

Biackheath, August 20, 1758. 

DEAR Lord, 

I CAXXOT return such an answer as we could either 
of us wish, to your frequent and friendly inquiries 
after my weakened and decaying body and mind. I 
am at least unwell, often worse, and neyer quite well. 
2dy deafne^, which is considerably increased, depriyes 
me of that consolation which sickness commonly 
admits of — ^the conversation of a few friends ; and my 
illn^ depriyes me of the chief consolation under 
deafness, which is reading and writing. My head will 
seldom let me read, and seldomer let me think ; con- 
sequently, still seldomer let me write. Shall I tell 
you that I bear this melancholy situation with that 
meritorious constancy and resignation which most 
people boast of? il^o, for I really cannot help it ; if I 
could, I certainly would ; and, since I cannot, I have 
common sense and reason enough not to make my 
situation woi^ by unavailing restlessness and regret. 

I hope, for your sake and many other people’s, that 
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your healtli is perfect, for I know that you will employ 
it in doing good. May you long have that power, as 
I am sure you will always have those inclinations! 
I am, with real truth and friendship. My dear Lord, 

Yours, See. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, voL iv. p. 150.) 

Blackheath, August 29 , 1758. 

Mt deau Feeend, 

Yotjb Secretary’s last letter brought me the good 
news, that the fever had left you, and I will believe 
that it has ; but a postscript to it, of only two lin^, 
under your own hand, would have convinced me more 
effectually of your recovery. An intermitting fever, 
in the intervals of the paroxysms, would surely have 
allowed you to have written a very few lines with 
your own hand, to tell me how you were ; and till I 
receive a letter (as short as you please) from you 
yourself, I shall doubt of the exact truth of any other 
accounts. 

I send you no new news, because I have none. 
Cape Breton, Cherbourg, &c. are now old stori^ ; we 
expect a new one soon from Commodore Howe, but 
from whence we know not. From Germany we hope 
for good news; I confess I do not, I only wish it. 
The King of Prussia is marched to fight the Russians, 
and I believe will beat them, if they stand ; but what 
then ? What shall he do next, with the three hundred 
and fourscore thousand men, now actually at work 
upon him ? He will do all that man can do, but at 
last il faut mecomb&r. 
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Remember to think yourself less well than you are, 
in order to be quite so : be very regular rather longer 
than you need ; and then there will be no danger of 
a relapse. God bless you. 


To HIS SOX. 

Xetteis. Tol. iv. p. 151 .} 

Blackheath, September 5, 1753. 

ilT DEAE FeIEXD, 

I EECEiTED, with great pleasure, your letter of the 
22ad August ; for, by not having a line from you in 
your Secretary’s two letters, I suspected that you were 
worse than he eared to tell me ; and so far I was in 
the right, that your fever was more malignant than 
intermitting ones generally are ; which seldom confine 
people to their bed, or at most only the days of the 
paroxysms. Xow, thank God, you are well again, 
though weak; do not be in too much haste to be 
better and stronger : leave that to Xature, which, at 
your age, will restore both your health and strength 
as soon as she should. Lave cool for a time, and 
rather low, instead of taking what they call heartening 
things. 

\ our manner of making presents is noble, et sent 
la grandeur dldme d’un preux Chevalier. Yon de^ 
preeiate their value, to prevent any returns ; for it is 
impossible that a wine which has counted so many 
Syndics, that can only be delivered by a smatus con- 
mltum, and is the panacea of the North, should be 
sold for a ducat a bottle. The sylphium of the Romans, 
which was stored up in the public magazdnes, and only 
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distributed by order of tlie Magistrate, I dare say, 
cost more ; so that, I am convinced, your present is 
much more valuable than you would make it. 

Here I am interrupted, by receiving your letter of 
the 25th past. I am glad that you are able to under- 
take your journey to Bremen ; the motion, the air, the 
new scene, the every thing, will do you good, provided 
vou manasre vourself discreetlv. 

O V •# 

Your bill for fifty pounds will certainly be accepted 
and paid ; but, as in conscience I think fifty pounds 
is too little for seeing a live Landgrave, and especially 
at Bremen, which this whole nation knows to be a very 
dear place,* I shall, with your leave, add fifty more to 
it By the way, when you see the Princess Eoyal of 
Cassel, be sure to tell her how sensible you are of the 
favourable and too partial testimony, which you know 
she wrote of you to Princess Amelia. 

The Eling of Prussia has had the victory, which 
you, in some measure, foretold ;f and as he has taken la, 
Gaisse Militaire, I presume Messieurs hs Russes sent 
hors de comhatpour cette campagne; for point argent, 
point de Suisse, is not truer of the laudable Helvetic 
body, than point d’ argent, point de Russe, is of the 
savage of the Two B,ussias, not even excepting the 
Autocratrice of them both. Serbelloni, I believe, stands 
next in his Prussian Majesty’s list to be beaten ; that 
is, if he will stand ; as the Prince de Soubise does in 
Prince Ferdinand’s, upon the same condition. If 
both these things happen, which is by no means im- 

* An allusion to some of the T^ars and negotiations in the reign of 
George the First, which were said by the Opposition to have for one 
of their main objects the retention of Bremen by the Electorate of 
Hanover. 

t At Zorndorf, on the 25th of August. 
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probable, we may hope for a tolerable peace this 
winter : for a.u bout du corapte, the King of Prussia 
cannot hold out another year : and therefore he should 
make the best of these favourable events, by way of 
negotiation. 

I think I have written a great deal, with an actual 
giddiness of head upon me. So adieu. 

I am glad you have received my letter of the Ides 
of July. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, voL ir. p- 153.) 

Blackheath, September 8, 1758. 

My deae Fbieyd, 

This letter shall be short, being only an explana- 
tory note upon my last ; for I am not learned enough, 
nor yet dull enough, to make my comment much 
longer than mv text. I told vou then, in mv former 
letter, that with your leave (which I will suppose 
granted) I would add fifty pounds to your draft for 
that sum ; now lest you should misunderstand this, 
and wait for the remittance of that additional fifty from 
hence, know my meaning was, that you should like- 
wise draw upon me for it when you please ; which, I 
pr^ume, will be more convenient to you. 

Let tlie pedants, whose business it is to believe lies, 
or the poets, whose trade it is to invent them, matdh 
the King of Prussia with a hero, in ancient or modern 
story, if they can. He disgraces history, and makes 
one give some credit to romances. Calprenede’s Juba 
does not now seem so absurd as formerly. 

I have been extremely ill this whole summer ; but 
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am now sometMng better: however, I perceive, qiie 
V esprit et le corps baissent; the former is the last thing 
that any body will tell me, or own when I tell it them ; 
but I know it is true. Adieu. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, toI. It. p. 154.) 

Blackheath., September 22, 1758. 

Mt dear Feiexd, 

I HAVE received no letter from you, since you left 
Hamburgh; I presume that you are perfectly re- 
covered, but it might not have been improper to 
have told me so. I am very far from being re- 
covered ; on the contrary, I am worse and worse, 
weaker and weaker every day; for which reason I 
shall leave this place next Monday, and set out for 
Bath a few days afterwards. I should not take all 
this trouble merely to prolong the fag-end of a life, 
from which I can expect no pleasure, and others no 
utility ; but the cure, or at the least the mitigation, of 
those physical ills which make that life a load, while 
it do^ last, is worth any trouble and attention. 

We are come off but scurvily from our second at- 
tempt upon St. Malo : it is our last for this season ; 
and, in my mind, should be our last for ever, unl^ 
we were to send so great a sea and land force, as to 
give us a moral certainty of taking some place of 
great importance, such as Brest, Eochefort, or Toulon. 

Monsieur Munchausen embarked y^terday, as he 
said, for Prince Ferdinand’s army ; but as it is not 
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generally tliought that his military skill can be of any 
great use to that Prince, peoj)le conjecture, that his 
business must be of a rery different nature, and sus- 
pect separate negotiations, neutralities, and vrhat not ? 
Knipdiauseii does not relish it in the least, and is by 
no means satisfied with the reasons that have been 
given him for it. Before he can arrive there, I reckon 
that something decisive will have passed in Saxony : 
if to the disadvantage of the King of Prussia, he is 
crushed ; but if, on the contrary, he should get a 
complete victory (and he does not get half victories) 
over the Austrians, the winter may probably produce 
him and us a reasonable peace. I look upon Ku^ia 
as hor^ de combat for some time ; France is certainly 
sick of the war, under an unambitious King and an 
incapable Ministry, if there is one at all : and, un- 
assisted by those two Powers, the Empress Queen had 
better be quiet. M"ere any other man in the situation 
of the King of Prussia, I should not hesitate to pro- 
nounce him rained ; but he is such a prodigy of a 
man, that I will only say, I fear he will be ruined. 
It is by this time decided. 

Your Cassel Court at Bremen is, I doubt, not very 
splendid: money must be wanting; but, however, I 
dare say their table is always good, for the Landgrave 
is a Gourmand; and as you are domestic there, you 
may be so too, and recruit your loss of flesh from your 
fever ; but do not recruit too fast. Adieu. 
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To HIS sox. 

'Letters, vol. iv. p. 156.} 

London, September 26, 175S. 

My deae Feiest), 

I A3I sorry to find that you had a return of your 
fever ; but, to say the truth, you in some measure de- 
served it, for not carrying Dr. Middleton’s bark and 
preserij)tion with you. I foresaw that you would 
think youKelf cured too soon, and gave you warning 
of it; but by-gones are by-gones, as Chartr^, when 
he was dying, said of his sins : let us look forwards. 
You did very pradently to return to Hamburgh, to 
good bark, and, I hope, a good physician. Make all 
sure there before vou stir from thence, notwithstand- 
ing the requests or commands of all the Princesses in 
Europe; I mean a month at least, taking the bark 
even to supererogation, — ^that is, some time longer 
than Dr. Middleton requires ; for, I presume, you are 
got over your childishness about tastes, and are sensi- 
ble that your health deserves more attention than your 
palate. When you shall be thus re-established, I ap- 
prove of your returning to Bremen ; and indeed you 
caimotwell avoid it, both with regard to your promise, 
and to the distinction with which you have been 
received by the Cassel family. 

Xow to the other part of your letter. Lord Holder- 
ness has been extremely civil to you, in sending you, 
all under his own hand, such obliging offers of his 
service. The hint is plain, that he will (in case you 
desire it) procure you leave to come home for some 
time ; so that the single question is, whether you should 
desire it or not, tww. It will be two months before 

Yoi,. IT- 21 
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you can possibly undertake tbe journey, whether by 
sea or by land ; and either way it would be a trouble- 
some and dangerous one for a convalescent, in the 
rigour of the month of November. You could drink 
no mineral waters here in that season, nor are any 
mineral waters proper in your case, being all of them 
heating, except Seltzer’s. Then, what would do you 
more harm than all medicines could do you good, 
would be the pt^tilential vapours of the House of 
Commons, in long and crowded days, of which there 
will probably be many this Session ; where your at- 
tendance, if here, will necessarily be required. I 
compare St. Stephen’s Chapel, upon those days, to la 
Grotta del Cane* 

Whatever may be the fate of the war now, nego- 
tiations will certainly be stirring all the winter, and 
of those, the northern ones, you are sensible, are not 
the least important : in these, if at Hamburgh, you 
will probably have your share, and perhaps a meri- 
torious one. Upon the whole, therefore, I would ad- 
vise you to write a very civil letter to Lord Holder- 
n^s ; and to tell him, that though you cannot hope to 
be of any use to his Majesty’s affairs any where, yet, 
in the present unsettled state of the North, it is possi- 
ble that unforeseen accidents may throw it in your 
way to be of some little service, and that you would 
not willingly be out of the way of those accidents ; 
but that you shall be most extremely obliged to his 
Lordship if he will procure you his Majesty’s gracious 
permission to return for a few months in the spring, 
when probably affairs will be more settled one way or 
another. When things tend nearer to a settlement, 

* Near Napi^ 
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and Germany, from the want of money or men, or 
both, breathes peace more than war, I shall solicit 
Barrish’s commission for you, which is one of the most 
agreeable ones in his Majesty’s gift; and I shall by 
no means despair of success. Xow I have given you 
my opinion upon this afiair, which does not make a 
difference of above three months, or four at most, I 
would not be understood to mean to force your own, 
if it should happen to be different from mine; but 
mine, I think, is more both for your health and your 
interest. However, do as you please; may you in 
this, and everything else, do for the best! so God 
bless you. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 159.) 

Bath, October 18, 1758. 

Mt dear Fkiexd, 

I RECEIVED by the same post your two letters of 
the 29th past, and of the 3rd instant. The last tells 
me that you are perfectly recovered ; and your reso- 
lution of going to Bremen in three or four days proves 
it; for sui’ely you would not undertake that journey a 
second time, and at this season of the year, without 
feeling your health solidly restored ; however, in all 
events, I hope you have taken a provision of good 
bark with you. I think your attention to her Koyal 
Highness may be of use to you here ; and indeed all 
attentions, to all sorts of people, are always repaid in 
some way or other ; though real obligations are not. 
For instance. Lord Titehfield,* who has been with you 

* William Henry Bentinct, Marquis of Titchfield, succeeded in 
1762 as third Duke of Portland and died in 1809. 
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at Hamburgh, has written an account to the Duke 
and Duchess of Portland, who are here, of the civil- 
ities you showed him ; which he is much pleased, and 
thev delighted with. At this rate, if tou do not take 
care, you will get the unmanly reputation of a well- 
bred man; and your countryman, John Trott, will 
disown you. 

I have received and tasted of your present; which 
is a trei grand tin, but more cordial to the stomach 
than pleasant to the palate. I keep it as physic, only 
to take occasionally, in little disorders of my stomach ; 
and in those cases, I believe, it is whol^omer than 
stronger cordials. 

I have been now here a fortnight; and though I 
am rather better than when I came, I am still far 
from well. My head is giddier than become a head 
of my age ; and my stomach has not recovered its 
retentive faculty. Leaning forwards, particularly to 
write, does not at pr^ent agree with Yours. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, yoL iv. p. 160.) 

Bath, October 2S, 1758. 

My peak Fmesd, 

Youk letter has quieted my alarms ; for I find by 
it that you are as well recovered as you could be in so 
short a time. It is your business now to keep your- 
self well, by scrupulously following Dr. Middleton’s 
directions. He seems to be a rational and knowing 
man. Soap and steel are unquestionably the proper 
medicines for your case ; but, as they are alteratives, 
you must take them for a very long time, six months 
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at least, and then drink chalybeate waters. I am hilly 
persuaded that this was your original complaint in Car- 
niola, which those ignorant physicians called, in their 
jargon. Arthritis vaga, and treated as such. But now 
the true cause of your illness is discovered, I flatter 
myself, that with time and patience on your part, you 
will be radically cured ; but, I repeat it again, it must 
be by a long and uninterrupted course of those alter- 
ative medicines above mentioned. They have no taste, 
but if they had a bad one, I will not now supp(^ you 
such a child as to let the frowardness of your palate 
interfere in the least with the recovery or enjoyment 
of health. The latter deserves the utmost attention 
of the most rational man; the former is only the 
proper object of the care of a dainty frivolous woman. 

The run of luck which some time ago we were in, 
seems now to be turned against us. Oberg is com- 
pletely routed his Prussian Majesty was surprisedf 
(which I am surprised at) and had rather the worst 
of it. I am in some pain for Prince Ferdinand, as I 
take it for granted that the detachment from Mar&hal 
de Cbntades’s army, which enabled Prince Soubise to 
beat Oberg, will immediately return to the grand 
army, and then it will be infinitely superior. ITor do 
I see where Prince Ferdinand can take up his winter 
quarters, unless he retires to Hanover ; and that I do 
not take to be at present the land of Canaan. Our 
second expedition to St. Malo I cannot call so much 
an unlucky, as an ill-conducted one ; as was also Aber- 

^ At Lutterberg on the 10th of October. General Oberg had under 
Ms command only a. newly-raised and disorderly army — einen Hanrw- 
verisehen — JETessischeit haufen, says Preuss. {Lebem-GeschicMe, toL ii. 
p. 134.) 

f At Hochtirchen on the 14th of October. 
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erombie’s affair in America. JTau il rCy a, pas de 
petite perte qui revient sourent; and all these acci- 
dents put together, make a considerable sum total. 

I have found so little good bv these waters, that I 
do not intend to stay here above a week longer ; and 
then remove my crazy body to London, which is the 
most convenient place either to live or die in. 

I cannot expect active health anywhere ; you may, 
with common care and prudence, expect it every- 
where ; and God grant that you may have it. Adieu. 


[To THE BISHOP OF WATEB.FOKD. 

Bath, November 8, 1758. 

My dear Lord, 

I CAX only return you my hearty thanks for your 
kind letter, but I can give you no account of my 
pr^ent state of health, about which you express so 
friendly an anxiety. It varies not only every day 
but every hour, and these waters have not contributed 
to fix it one way or another, so that I shall leave this 
place and go to London next week, neither the better 
nor the worse for having been here. I am heartily 
sorry for the University of Dublin, which will now 
dwindle into a Borough. They say the present Pro- 
vost is a three-bottle man ; a good example for the 
College. It is really a pity that such great and, in 
their destination, useful foundations for the education 
of youth should be thus profaned and prostituted 
to party-purposes and cabals. When writing is as 
troublesome as it is now to me, it is probably as much 
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SO to tlie reader, and, therefore, for both, our sakes, I 
will jiut an end to this letter with the assurances of my 
being, with the truest esteem and friendship. 

Yours, &c.] 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 162.) 

London, Xovember 21, 1758. 

My deae Feieyd, 

You did well to think of Prince Ferdinand’s riband, 
which, I confess, I did not ; and I am glad to find you 
thinking so far before hand. It would be a pretty 
commission, and I will aecin^ere one to procure it you. 
The only competition I fear, is that of General Yorke, 
in case Prince Ferdinand should pa® any time with 
his brother at the Hague, which is not unlikely, since 
he cannot go to Brunswick to his eldest brother, upon 
account of their simulated quarrel. 

I fear .the piece is at an end with the Bang of Prus- 
sia, and he may say ilieet; I am sure he may person- 
ally say plaudite. Warm work is expected this 
Session of Parliament about Continent and no Con- 
tinent: some think Mr. Pitt too Continent, others 
too little so ; but a little time, as the newspapers most 
prudently and truly observe, will dear up these 
matteis. 

The Bang has been ill, but his illness has terminated 
in a good fit of the gout, with which he is still con- 
fined. It was generally thought that he would have 
died, and for a very good reason, for the oldest lion in 
the Tower, much about the King’s age, died a fort- 
night ago. This extravagancy, I can a®ure you, was 
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believed by many above peuple. So wild and capri- 
cious is the human mind ! 

Take care of your health as much as you can, for 
to be, or not to be, is a question of much less impor- 
tance, in my mind, than to be or not to be well. 
Adieu. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, toL iv. p. 163.) 

London, December 15, 1758, 

My dear FnrEYD, 

It is a great while since I heard from you, but I 
hope that good, not ill-health has been the occasion of 
this silence ; I will suppose you have been, or are still, 
at Bremen, and engrossed by your Hessian friends. 

Prince Ferdinand of Branswiek is most certainly 
to have the Gbrter, and I have secured you the honour 
of putting it on. "When I say secured, I mean it in 
the sense in which that word should always be under- 
stood at Courts, and that is imecxtrely ; I have a prom- 
ise, but that is not caution bourgeoise. In all events, 
do not mention it to any mortal, because there is always 
a degree of ridicule that attends a disappointment, 
though often very unjustly, if the expectation was 
reasonably grounded; however, it is certainly most 
prudent not to communicate, prematurely, one’s hopes 
or one’s fears. I cannot tell you when Prince Ferdi- 
nand will have it ; though there are so many candi- 
dates for the other two vacant Garters, that I believe 
he will have his soon, and by himself; the others must 
wait till a third, or rather a fourth vacancy. Lord 
Hockingham and Lord Holdern^ are secure ; Lord 
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Temple pushes strongly, but, I believe, is not secure. 
This commission for dubbing a Knisrht, and so dis- 
tinguished a one, will be a very agreeable and credit- 
able one for you, et il faut vous en acquitte'r galam- 
Toent. In tbe days of ancient chivalry, people were 
verv nice, wbom thev would be knighted bv : and, if 
I do not mistake, Francis the First would only be 
knighted by the Chevalier Bayard, fiui eioit preux 
Chevalier et sans reproche ; and no doubt but it will 
be recorded, dans les archives de la JIaison de Bruns- 
wicJs, that Prince Ferdinand received the honour of 
knighthood from vour hands. 

O w 

The estimates for the expense of the year 1759, are 
made up ; I have seen them ; and what do you think 
they amount to ? Xo less than twelve millions three 
hundred thousand pounds ! A most incredible sum, 
and yet already all subscribed, and even more offered. 
The unanimity in the House of Commons, in voting 
such a sum and such forces, both by sea and land, is 
not less astonishing. This is Mr. Pitt’s doing, and it 
is marvellous in our eyes. 

The King of Prussia has nothing more to do this 
year ; and, the next, he must begin where he has left 
off I wish he would employ this winter in conclud- 
ing a separate peace with the Elector of Saxony; 
which would give him more elbow-room to act against 
France and the Queen of Hungary, and put an end 
at once to the proceeding of the Diet, and the army 
of the Empire; for then no estate of the Empire 
would be invaded by a co-estate, and France, the faith- 
ftil and disinterested garantie of the Treaty of West- 
phalia, would have no pretence to continue its armies 
there. I should think that his Polish Majesty, and 
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liis Governor Comte Bralil, must be pretty weary of 
being fiigiiives in Poland, where tbev are hated, and 
of being ravaged in Saxonv. This reverie of mine, I 
hope, will be tried, and I wish it may succeed. Good 
night, and God bless vou. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters. toL iv. p. 165.) 

London, Xew-Year’s Day, 1759. 

Mt dear Feiexd, 

Jlolti e felici, and I have done upon that subject ; 
one truth being fair, upon the most lying day in the 
whole \‘ear. 

I have now before me your last letter, of the 21st 
December, which I am glad to find is a bill of health : 
but, however, do not presume too much upon it, but 
obev’ and honour vour phvsician, “ that thv davs may 
“ be long in the land.” 

Since my last, I have heard nothing more concern- 
ing the riband ; but I take it for granted it will be 
disijosed of soon. By the way, upon reflection, I am 
not sure that anybody but a Knight can, according to 
form, be employed to make a Knight. I remember, 
that Sir Clement Cotterel was sent to Holland, to dub 
the late Prince of Orange, only because he was a 
Knight himself; and I know that the proxies of 
Knights who cannot attend their own installations, 
must always be Knights. This did not occur to me 
before, and perhaps will not to the person who was to 
recommend you ; I am sure I will not stir it ; and I 
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onlv mention it now. that tou mav be in all events 
prepared for the disappointment, if it should happen. 

Grevenkop is exceedingly flattered with your account, 
that three thousand of his countrymen, all as little as 
himself, should be thought a sufScient guard upon 
three and twenty thousand of all the nations in Eu- 
rope: not that he thinks himself, by any means, a 
little man; for when he would describe a tall, hand- 
some man, he raises himself up at least half an inch 
to represent him. 

The private news from Hamburgh is, that his 
Majesty’s Kesident there is woundily in love with 

Madame ; if this be true, God send Mm, rather 

than her, a good delivery ! She must be itrennie at 
this season, and therefore I think you should be so 
too ; so draw upon me, so soon as you please, for one 
hundred pounds. 

Here is nothing new, except the unanimity with 
which the Parliament gives away a dozen of millions 
sterling ; and the unanimity of the public is as great 
in approving of it; which has stifled the usual 
political and polemical argumentations. 

Cardinal Bernis’s disgrace is as sudden, and hitherto 
as little understood, as his elevation was. I have seen 
his poems, printed at Paris, not by a friend, I dare 
say ; and, to judge by them, I humbly conceive his 
Eminency is a puppy ! I will say notMng of that 
excellent head-piece that made him, and unmade him, 
in the same month, except: O JSlng, live for ever. 

Good night to you, whomever you pass it with. 
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To ALDERMAX FAULKXER. 

(Works, vol. iv- Appendix, p. S4.) 

London, January 16, 1759. 

Mt worthy Feieyd, 

I FiYD with pleasure that you do not forget your old 
friends, though become useless to you, to themselves, 
and to the whole world. Dr. Lawson’s lectures, which 
I received from you last week, were a most welcome 
pi*oof of it. I have read them with all the satisfaction 
that I expected, from my knowledge and esteem of 
the author. His design is laudable, and his endeavours 
able, but yet I will not answer for his success. His 
jilan re;j[uires much study and application, and conse- 
quently much time ; three things that few people will 
care to bestow upon so tiifling an accomplishment as 
that of siieaking well. For, in truth, what is the tise 
of speaking, but to be understood ? and if one is un- 
derstood, surely one speaks well enough of all con- 
science. But allowing a certain degree of eloquence 
to be desirable upon some occasions, there is a much 
easier and shorter way of coming at it than that which 
Dr. Lawson proposes ; for Horace says (and Horace 
you know can never be in the wrong) Foecundi calices 
quern non fecere disertum f Xow if a man has noth- 
ing to do but to drink a great deal, in order to be 
eloquent, (that is, as long as he can speak at all,) I 
will venture to say, that Ireland will be, what ancient 
Greece was, the most eloquent nation in the world, 
without Dr. Lawson’s assistance, and even without 
loss of time and business. I must observe to you by 
the way, that the Roman Ch/i® was not a certain stated 
measure, but signified a glass, a tumbler, a pot, or any 
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TKsel tliat contained TSTine: so that, bv the rule of 
pam pro toto, it may perhaps be extended to a copper. 
Trhich contains a torrent of this potable eloquence. 
However, make my compliments to Dr. Lawson, and 
return him mv thanks for the flatterins mention he 
has made of me in his excellent work ; I wish I de- 
served it as well as he did something which he has not 
got. I am. Yours, &e. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, yoL iv. p. 167.) 

London, February 2, 1759. 

My deak Feiexd, 

I AM now (what I have very seldom been) two 
letters in your debt : the reason was, that my head, 
like many other heads, has frequently taken a wrong 
turn; in which case, writing is painful to me, and 
therefore cannot be very pleasant to my readers. 

I wish you would (while you have so good an op- 
portunity as you have at Hamburgh) make yourself 
perfectly master of that dull, but very useful knowl- 
edge, the Course of Exchange, and the causes of its 
almost perpetual variations ; the value and relation of 
different Coins, the Specie, the Banco, Usance, Agio, 
and a thousand other particulars. You may with ease 
learn, and you will be very glad when you have 
learned them; for in your business, that sort of 
knowledge will often prove necessary. 

I hear nothing more of Prince Ferdinand’s Garter : 
that he will have one is very certain ; but when, I 
believe, is very uncertain; all the other postulants 
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Tvanting to be dubbed at the same time, lybich cannot 
be, as there is not riband enough for them. 

If the Russians move in time, and in earnest, there 
"will be an end of our hopes and of our armies in 
Germany ; three such mill-stones as Russia, France, 
and Austria, must, sooner or later, in the course of the 
yeai-, grind his Prussian Majesty down to a mere Jfar- 
grave of Brandenburgh. But I have always some 
hojjes of a change under a Qunarchy : where whim 
and humour commonly prevail, reason very seldom, 
and then only by a lucky mistake. 

I except the incomparable fair one of Hamburgh, 
that prodigy of beauty, and paragon of good sense, 
who has enslaved your mind, and inflamed your heart. 
If she is as well itrennee as you say she shall, you will 
be soon out of her chains ; for I have, by long ex- 
perienc-e, found women to be like Telephus’s spear, if 
one end kills, the other cures. 

There never was so quiet, or so silent a Session of 
Parliament as the present: Mr. Pitt declares only 
what he would have them do, and they do it nemine 
eontradicente, Mr. Vyner only excepted. 

Duchess Hamilton is to be married to-morrow, to 
Colonel Campbell, the son of General Campbell, who 
will some day or other be Duke of Argyle, and have 
the estate.* She refused the Duke of Bridgewater j" 
for him. 

Elizabeth Gunning, Duch^s of BTamilton (whose first marriage 
was mentioned at page 10 of this volume), had become a widow, Jan- 
uary 19, 175S. Her second husband. Colonel John Campbell, suc- 
ceeded to the Dukedom of Argyle in 1770. 

t Francis, sixth Earl and third Duke of Bridgewater, born in 1736, 
and well known as the “ Father of British Inland Navigation.” An 
excellent sketch of his life and character is given in the Quarterly 
Keview, No. cxlvi. p. 301-318, 
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Here is a rejjort. but I Ijelieve a very groundless one, 

that your old acquaintance, the fair Madame C , 

is run awav from her husband, with a jeweller, that 
etrenne^ her, and is come over here : but I dare say 
it is some mistake, or perhaps a lie. Adieu ! God 
bless you I 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv- p. 2S1.) 

London, February 20, 1759. 

Mt deae, Loed, 

I EECEiTED y^terday your very kind letter of the 
10th, with the enclosed, which I forwarded according to 
the directions. No apologies about that, for I am very 
glad to be the entrep6t between you and whoever you 
correspond with. White protests that he troubled you 
with a letter, long since the time mentioned in youis. 
For these three months he has been confined with the 
gout, and is but just got about me again. But neither 
could he, nor I, myself, have given you any account 
of my most unaccountable illness, for I am ill, better, 
and worse, within the space of every half-hour ; all 
that I know is that it is a miserable latter end of life. 
But it would not be reasonable in me to complain, as 
the former part was happier than I could in justice 
pretend to. 

I said nothing to you upon the death of your 
brother;* I never upon those occasions do, where I 
am sure the concern is sincere : yours, I dare say, was 
so ; but you had this just reflection to comfort you, 


* Colonel CheneTix, of the Carabineers. 
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that lie left a good character, and a reasonable fortune 
to his family, behind him. 

Adieu, my dear Liord ; my head will not he held 
down anv longer. Yours, &e. 

•f O * 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, yoI. iv. p. 169.) 

London, Febrnary 27, 1759. 

Mt dear Frtexd, 

Ix your last letter, of the 7th, you accuse me, most 
unjustly, of being in arrears in my correspondence ; 
whereas, if our epistolary accounts were fairly liqui- 
dated, I believe you would be brought in considerably 
debtor. I do not see how anv of mv letters to vou 
can miscarry, unless your office packet miscarries too, 
for I always send them to the office. Moreover, I 
might have a justifiable excuse for writing to you 
seldomer than usual, for to be sure there never was a 
period of time, in the middle of a winter, and the Par- 
liament sitting, that supplied so little matter for a 
letter. Xear twelve millions have been granted this 
year, not only nemme coniradicenfe, but nemine quic- 
quid dieente. The proper officers bring in the esti- 
mates ; it is taken for granted that they are necessary 
and frugal ; the Members go to dinner, and leave Mr. 
West and Mr. Martin * to do the rest. 

I presume you have seen the little poem of the 
Country Lass, by Soame Jenyns, for it was in the 
Chronicle; as was also an answer to it, from the 
Monitor. They are neither of them bad perform- 
ances: the first is the neatest, and the plan of the 

^ James West and Samuel Martin, the Secretaries to the Treasury. 
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second has the most invention. I send you none of 
those pieces volantes in my letters, because they are 
all printed in one or other of the newspapers, par- 
ticularly the Chronicles ; and I suppose that you and 
others have all those papers amongst you at Ham- 
burgh ; in which case it would be only putting you to 
the unnecessary expense of double postage. 

I find you are sanguine about the King of Prussia 
this vear : I allow his armv will be what vou sav ; but 
what will that be vk a vis French, Austrians, Im- 
perialists, Swedes, and Kussians, who must amount to 
more than double that number ? ere the inequality 
less, I would allow for the King of Prussia’s being 
so much ipse apmen as pretty nearly to balance the 
account. In war, numbers are generally my omens ; 
and I confess, that in Germany they seem not happy 
ones this year. In America, I think we are sure of 
success, and great success ; but how we shall be able to 
strike a balance, as they call it, between good success 
there, and ill success upon the Continent, so as to come 
at a peace, is more than I can discover. 

Lady Chesterfield makes you her compliments, and 
thanks you for your offer ; but declines troubling you, 
being discouraged by the ill success of Madame Mun- 
chausen’s and Miss Chetwynd’s commissions, the 
former for beef, and the latter for gloves ; neither of 
which have yet been executed, to the dissatisfaction of 
both. Adieu ! 


VoL. IT. 


22 
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liOED CSHESTJEKFIELD'S UETTE]^, 

To HIS sox. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 171.) 

London, Marcli 16, 1759. 

My peab. Fbieyd, 

I HATE now your letter of tte 20tli past lying before 
me, by wbicb you despond, in my opinion too soon, of 
dubbing your Prince ; for he most certainly will haye 
the Garter ; and he will as probably have it before the 
campaign opens, as after. His campaign must, I doubt, 
at best, be a defensive one ; and he will shew great 
skill in making it such ; for, according to my calcula- 
tion, hfe enemies will be at least double his number. 
Their troops, indeed, may perhaps be worse than his ; 
but then their number will make up that defect, as it 
will enable them to undertake different operations at 
the same time. I cannot think that the King of Den- 
mark will take a part in the present war ; which he 
cannot do without great possible danger: and he is 
well paid by France for his neutrality; is safe, let 
what will turn out ; and, in the mean time, carries on 
his commerce with great advantage and security : so 
that that consideration will not retard your visit to 
vour own country, whenever you have leave to return, 
and your own arrangemens will allow you. A short 
absence animates a tender passion, et Von ne recule 
que pour mieux sauter, specially in the summer 
months; so that I would advise you to begin your 
journey in May, and continue your absence from the 
dear object of your vows till after the dog-days, when 
love is said to be unwholesome. We have been dis- 
appointed at Martinico ; I wish we may not be so at 
Gaudaloupe^ though we are landed there; for many 
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difficulties must be got over, before we can be in pos- 
sesion of the whole island. A propos de hottes ; jou 
make use of two Spanish words, very properly, in 
your letter ; were I you, I would learn the Spanish 
language, if there were a Spaniard at Hamburgh who 
could teach me ; and then you would be master of all 
the Eurojiean languages that are useful ; and, in my 
mind, it is very convenient, if not necessary, for a 
public man to understand them all; and not to be 
obliged to have recourse to an interpreter, for those 
papers that chance or business may throw in his way. 
I learned Spanish when I was older than you ; con- 
vinced, by experience, that, in everything possible, it 
was better to trust to one’s self, than to any other body 
whatsoever. Interpreters, as well as relators, are often 
unfaithful, and still oftener incorrect, puzzling, and 
blundering. In short, let it be your maxim through 
life, to know all you can know, yourself; and never 
to trust implicitly to the information of others. This 
rule has been of infinite service to me, in the course 
of my life. 

I am rather better than I was ; which I owe not to 
my physicians, but to an ass and a cow, who nourish 
me between them, very plentifully and wholesomely ; 
in the morning the ass is my nurse, at night the cow ; 
and I have just now bought a milch-goat, which is to 
graze, and nurse me at Blackheath. I do not know 
what may come of this latter, and I am not without 
apprehensions that it may make a satyr of me ; but, 
should I find that obscene disposition growing upon 
me, I will check it in time, for fear of endangering 
my life and character by rapes ! And so we heartily 
bid you farewell. 
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To HIS sox. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. ITS.) 

London, ilarch. 30, 1759. 

My DEAR FEIEyD, 

I DO not like these frequent, however short, returns 
of your illn^s ; for I doubt they imply either want of 
skill in your physician, or want of care in his patient. 
Rhubarb, soap, and chalybeate medicines and watere, 
are almost always specifics for obstructions of the 
liver ; but then a very exact regimen is necessary, and 
that for a long continuance. Acids are good for you, 
but you do not love them ; and sweet thin^ are bad 
for you, and you do love them. There is another 
thing very bad for you, and I fear you love it too 
much. When I was in Holland, I had a slow fever, 
that hung upon me a great while ; I consulted Boer- 
haave, who prescribed me what I suppose was proper, 
for it cured me ; but he added, by way of postscript 
to his prescription, Venus rarius colatm’ : which I 
observed, and perhaps that made the medicines more 
effectual. 

I doubt we shall be mutually disappointed in our 
hopes of seeing one another this spring, as I believe 
you will find, by a letter which you will receive, at 
the same time with this, from Lord Holderness ; but 
as Lord Holderness will not tell you all, I wiU, be- 
tween you and me, supply that defect. I must do 
him the justice to say, that he has acted in the most 
kind and friendly manner possible to us both. When 
the King read your letter, in which you desired leave 
to return, for the sake of drinking the Tunbridge 
waters, he said. If he wants steel waters, those of Pyr- 
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mont are better than Tunbridge, and he can have 
them verv fresh at Hamburorh. I would rather he 
had asked to come last autumn, and had passed the 
winter here; for, if he returns now, I shall have 
nobody in those quarters to inform me of what passes ; 
and yet it will be a very busy and important scene. 
Lord Holderness, who found that it would not be 
liked, resolved to push it no farther ; and replied he 
was very sure, that when you knew his Majesty had 
the least objection to your return at this time, you 
would think of it no longer ; and he owned that he 
(Lord Holderness) had given you encouragement for 
this application, last year, then thinking and hoping 
that there would be little occasion for your presence 
at Hamburgh this year. Lord Holderness will only 
tell you, in his letter, that, as he had some reason to 
believe his moving this matter would be disagreeable 
to the Edng, he resolved, for your sake, not to mention 
it. You must answer his letter upon that foot singly, 
and thank him for this mark of his friendship ; for 
he has really acted as your friend. I make no doubt 
of your having willing leave to return in autumn, for 
the whole winter. In the mean time, make the best 
of your sijour where you are ; drink the Pyrmont 
waters, and no wine but Rhenish, which in your case 
is the only proper one for you. 

Next week, Mr. Harte will send you his Gustavus 
Adolphus, in two quartos ; it will contain many new 
particulara of the life of that real hero, as he has had 
abundant and authentic materials which have never 
yet appeared. It will, upon the whole, be a very 
curious and valuable history; though, between you 
and me, I could have wished that he had been more 
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correct and elesrant in his stvle. You ’will find it 
dedicated to one of your acquaintance,* rrho "was 
forced to prune the luxuriant praises besto’wed upon 
him, and yet has left enough of all conscience to sat- 
isfy a reasonable man. Harte has been very much out 
of order these last three or four months, but is not the 
less intent upon sowing his Lucerne, of -which he had 
six crops last year, to his infinite joy, and as he says, 
profit. As a gardener, I shall probably have as much 
joy, though not quite so much profit, by thirty or 
forty shilling ; for there is the greatest promise of 
fruit this year, at Blackheath, that ever I saw in my 
life. Yertumnus and Pomona have been very pro- 
pitious to me ; as for P , that tremendous garden 

god, as I no longer invoke him, I cannot expect his 
protection from the birds and the thieves. 

Adieu I I will conclude like a pedant, Levivs fit 
patientid quicquid corrigere est nefas. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. ir. p. 176.) 

London, April 16, 1759. 

My DBAS Feieni), 

With humble submission to you, I will say, that if 
Prince Ferdinand can make a defensive campaign 
this year, he will have done a great deal, considering 
the great inequality of numbers. The little advan- 
tage of taking a regiment or two prisoners, or 
cutting another to piece, are but trifling article in 
the great account; they are only the pence, the 

* Lord Chesterfield himself. 
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pounds are yet to come ; and I take it for granted, 
tliat neitker tlie Frencii, nor tlie Court of Vienna, 
Trill have le dementi of their main object, which is 
unquestionably Hanover ; for that is the summa mrn~ 
marum ; and thev will certainlv take care to draw a 
force together for this purpose, too great for any that 
Prince Ferdinand has or can have to oppose them. 
In short, mark the end on’t, j'en augure mal. If 
France, Austria, the Empire, Russia, and Sweden, 
are not, at long run, too hard for the two Electors of 
Hanover and Brandenburgh, there must be some in- 
visible power, some tutelar Deities, that miraculously 
interpose in fevour of the latter. 

You encourage me to accept all the powers that 
goats, asses, and bulls can give me, by engaging for 
my not making an ill use of them ; but I own, I can- 
not help distrusting myself a little, or rather human 
nature; for it is an old and very true observation, 
that there are misers of money, but none of power ; 
and the non-use of the one, and the abuse of the 
other, increase in proportion to their quantity. 

I am very sorry to tell you, that Bferte’s Gustavus 
Adolphus do^ not take at all, and consequently sells 
very little : it is certainly informing, and full of good 
matter ; but it is as certain too, that the style is exe- 
crable : where the devil he picked it up, I cannot con- 
ceive, for it is a bad style, of a new and singular kind ; 
it is fill! of Latinisms, GalKcisms, Germanisms, and 
all i&m but Anglicisms ; in some places pompous, in 
others vulgar and low. Surely, before the end of the 
world, people, and you in particular, will discovOT, 
that the mann&r, in everything, is at least as impor- 
tant as the matter ; and that the latter never can 
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please, without a good degree of elegancy in the 
former. This holds true in everything in life: 
in writing, conversing, business, the help of the 
Graces is absolutely necessary; and whoever vainly 
thinks himself above them, will find he is mistaken, 
when it will be too late to court them, for they will 
not come to strangeiB of an advanced age. There is 
an History lately come out, of the Reign of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and her son (no matter by whom) 
Eling James, written by one Robertson, a Scotchman, 
which for clearness, purity, and dignity of style, I 
will not scruple to compare with the best historians 
extant, not excepting Davila, Guicciardini, and per- 
haps Livy. Its sucee^ has consequently been great, 
and a second edition is already published, and bought 
up. I take it for granted, that it is to be had, or at 
least borrowed, at Hamburgh, or I would send it you. 

I hope you drink the Pyrmont waters every morn- 
ing. The health of the mind depends so much upon 
the health of the body, that the latter deserves the 
utmost attention, independently of the senses. Grod 
send you a very great share of both ! Adieu ! 


To HIS SOU. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 179.) 

London, April 27, 1759. 

Mt deab Peiesi), 

I HAVE received your two letters of the 10th and 
13th, by the last mail ; and I will begin my answer 
to them by observing to you, that a wise man, without 
being a Stoic, considers, in aU misfortunes that befall 
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hiio, their best as well as their worst side ; and every- 
thing has a better and a worst side. I have strictly 
observed that rule for many years, and have found by 
experience that some comfort is to be extracted, under 
most moral ills, bv considerinor them in everv light, 
instead of dwelling, as people are apt to do, upon the 
gloomy side of the object. Thank God, the disap- 
pointment that you so pathetically groan under, is not 
a calamity which admits of no consolation. Let us 
simplify it, and see what it amounts to. You were 
pleased with the expectation of coming here next 
month, to see those who would have been pleased with 
seeing you. That, from very natural causes, cannot 
be; and you must pass this summer at Hamburgh 
and next winter in England, instead of passing this 
summer in England and next winter at Hamburgh. 
Now, ^timating things fairly, is not the change rather 
to your advantage ? Is not the summer more eligible, 
both for health and pleasure, than the wintei*, in that 
northern frozen zone ? — ^and wiU not the winter in 
England supply you with more pleasures than the 
summer in an empty capital could have done? So 
fe,r then it appears that you are rather a gainer by 
your misfortune. 

The tour, too, which you propose making to Lu- 
beck, Altona, <S;c., will both amuse and inform you ; 
for, at your age, one cannot see too many different 
places and people, since at the age you are now of, I 
take it for granted, that you will not see them super- 
ficially, as you did when you first went abroad. 

Thfe whole matter then, summed up, amounts to no 
more than this — ^that you will be here next winter, 
instead of this summer. Do not think that all I have 
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said is the consolation only of an old philosophical 
fellow, almost insensible of pleasure or pain, offered 
to a young fellow, who has quick sensations of both. 
No ; it is the rational philosophy taught me by expe- 
rience and knowledge of the world, and which I hare 
practised above thirty years. I always made the best 
of the best, and never made bad worse, by fretting. 
This enabled me to go through the various scenes of 
life, in which I hare been an actor, with more pleasure 
and less pain than most people. You will say, per- 
haps — One cannot change one’s nature ; and that, if 
a person is born of a very sensible gloomy temper, 
and apt to see things in the woret light, they cannot 
help it, nor new-make themselves. I will admit it 
to a certain degree, and but to a certain degree ; for, 
though we cannot totally change our nature, we may 
in a great measure correct it, by reflection and phi- 
losophy; and some philosophy is a very necessary 
companion in this world, where, even to the most for- 
tunate, the chances are greatly against happiness. 

I am not old enough, nor tenacious enough, to pre- 
tend not to understand the main purport of your last 
letter; and, to show you that I do, you may draw 
upon me for two hundred pounds, which I hope will 
more than clear you. 

Good niglit! aquam memento rehus in arduis 
servare mentem; be neither transported nor depressed 
by the accidents of life. 
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To HIS SOX. 


(Letter?; toL iv. p. ISl.) 

Blackheatii, May 16, 1759. 

My deae Feieyd, 

Yoce Secretary’s last letter, of the 4th, which I 
received yesterday, has quieted my fears a good deal, 
but has not entirely dissipated them. Your fever dill 
continues, he says, though in a less degree. Is it a 
continued fever, or an intermitting one? If the 
former, no wonder that you are weak, and that your 
head aches ; if the latter, why has not the bark, in 
substance and large doses, been administered ? for, if 
it had, it must have stopped it by this time. Next 
post, I hope, will set me quite at ease. Surely you 
have not been so regular as you ought, either in your 
medicines or in your general regimen, otherwise this 
fever would not have returned ; for the Doctor calls it 
your fever returned, as if you had an exclusive patent 
for it. You have now had illnesses enough to know 
the value of health, and to make you implicitly follow 
the prescriptions of your phymcian in medicines, and 
the rules of your own common sense in diet : in which, 
I can a^ure you, from my own experience, that quan- 
tity is often worse than quality; and I would rather 
eat half a pound of bacon at a meal, than two pounds 
of any the most wholesome food. 

I have been settled here near a week, to my great 
satisfaction ; dest ma ’place, and I know it, which is 
not given to everybody. Cut off from social life by 
my deafness, as well as other physical ills, and being 
at best but the ghost of my former self, I walk here 
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in silence and solitude, as becomes a ghost ; with this 
only difference, that I walk by day, whereas you 
know, to be sure, that other ghosts only appear by 
night, ily health, however, is better than it was last 
year, thanks to my almost total milk diet. This en- 
ables me to vary my solitary amusements, and alter- 
nately to scribble as well as read, which I could not do 
last year. Thus I saunter away the remainder, be it 
more or less, of an agitated and active life, now reduced 
(and I am not sure that I am a loser by the change) 
to so quiet and serene a one, that it may properly be 
called, still life. 

The French whisper in confidence, in order that it 
may be the more known and the more credited, that 
thev intend to invade us this vear, in no less than 
three places — ^that is, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Some of our great men, like the Devil, believe and 
tremble; others, and one little one, whom I know, 
laugh at it ; and, in general, it seems to be but a poor, 
instead of a formidable, scarecrow. While somebody'^ 
was at the head of a moderate army, and wanted (I 
know why) to be at the head of a great one, intended 
invasions were made an article of political faith ; and 
the belief of them was required, as in the Church the 
belief of some absurdities, and even impossibilities, is 
required, upon pain of heresy, excommunication, and 
consequently damnation, if they tend to the power and 
interest of the Heads of the Church. But now there 
is a general toleration, and the best subjects, as well as 
the best Christians, may believe what their reason and 
their consciences suggest, it is generally and rationally 
supposed the French will threaten, and not strike, 

* The Duke of Cumberland. 
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since we are so well prepared, both by armies and 
fleets, to receive, and, I mav add. to destrov them. 
Adieu. God bless you ! 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 282.) 

Blackheatb, Jane 13. 1759. 

My peak Loed, 

I AM extremely obliged to you for your kind letter 
of the 2nd, and, thank God, can return you a more 
satisfactory answer than for some time jiast I have 
been able to do. In the first place, I am alive, which 
neither I nor anvbodv else six months ago thought 
that I should be. In the next place, my old, crazy, 
and shattered carcass enjoys more negative health 
than it has done for a long time. I owe this unex- 
pected amendment to milk, which, in tliis my second 
infancy, I live upon almost as entirely I did in my 
first. Asses, cows, and even goats, club to maintain 
me. I have particularly a white Amalthea that strays 
upon the heath all day, and selects the most salutary 
and odoriferous herbs, which she brings me night and 
morning filtrated into milk. [But I did not take this 
step without consulting Dr. Squire, in your absence, 
whether I might venture upon it, for I had heard that 
goat’s milk partook so much of the nature of that 
wanton anima l , that it was apt to cause inordinate 
concupiscence ; but Dr. Squire consented to my drink- 
ing it, and assured me, that, considering all circum- 
stance, he apprehended no danger from it. And, 
upon my honour, I have yet found none. But as 
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soon as I do, I promise you, as I promised Mm, to 
leave it oflf.] Thus I rub on in a tolerable mediocrity. 
Life is neither a burthen nor a pleasure to me ; hut a 
certain degree of enmii necessarilv attends that neutral 
state, ’which mates me very 'willing to part with it, 
when He who placed me here thinks fit to call me 
away. 

I suppose you felt some pangs at parting with your 
son, and vour tender ansietv will make von feel stilf 
more in his absence. May he answer not only your 
expectation, but your fondest wishes ! I am sure it is 
one of the warmest of mine. Yours, &c. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 183.) 

Blackheatb, June 15, 1759. 

Mt dear Feiexh, 

YotJE letter of the oth, which I received y^erday, 
gave me great satisfaction, being all in your own hand, 
though it contains great, and I fear just complaints of 
your ill state of health. You do very well to change 
the air, and I hope that change will do well by you. 
I would therefore have you write, after the 20th of 
August, to Lord Holdemess, to beg of him to obtain 
his Majesty’s leave for you to return to England for 
iwo or three months, upon account of your health. 
Two or three months is an indefinite time, which may 
afterwards be insensibly stretched to what length one 
pleases ; leave that to me. In the mean time you may 
be taking your measures with the best economy. 

The day before yesterday an express arrived from 
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Guadaloupe, wliieli brought an account of our being 
in possession of the whole island; and I make no 
manner of doubt but that, in about two months, we 
shall have as good news from Grown Point, Quebec, 
&c. Our affairs in Germany, I fear, will not be 
equally prosperous, for I have very little hopes for the 
King of Prussia or Prince Ferdinand. God bless you ! 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, vol. It. p. 1S3.) 

Blacklieath, June 25, 1759. 

Mt deae Feiexd, 

The two last mails have brought me no letter from 
you or your secretary. I will take this silence as a 
sign that you are better ; but, however, if you thought 
that I cared to know, you should have cared to have 
written. Here the weather has been very fine for 
a fortnight together ; a longer term than in this cli- 
mate we are used to hold fine weather by. I hope it 
is so too at Hamburgh, or at least at the villa to which 
you are gone; but pray do not let it be your villa 
viciosa, as those retirements are often called, and too 
often prove ; though (by the way) the original name 
was villa vezzosa, and by wags miscalled viciosa. 

I have a most gloomy prospect of affeira in Ger- 
many : the French are already in possession of Cassel, 
and of the learned part of Hanover — ^that is, Got- 
tingen — ^where, I presume, they will not stop pour 
V amour des Belles Lettres, but rather go on to the 
Capital, and study them upon the coin. My old ac- 
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quaintanee, Monsieur de E,ichelieu, made a great 
progress there in metallic learning and inscriptions.* 
If Prince Ferdinand ventures a battle to prevent it, 
I dread the consequences : the odds are too great 
against him. The King of Prussia is still in a worse 
situation, for he has the Hydra to encounter; and 
though he may cut off a head or two, there will still be 
enough left to devour him at last. I have, as you know, 
long foretold the now approaching catastrophe ; but I 
was Cassandra. Our aftairs in the new world have 
a much more pleasing aspect : Guadaloupe is a great 
acquisition, and Quebec, which I make no doubt of, 
will still be a greater. But, must all these advan- 
tages, purchased at the price of so much English 
blood and treasure, be at last sacrificed as a peace- 
offering? God knows what consequences such a 
measure may produce : the germ of discontent is al- 
ready great, upon the bare supposition of the case; 
but, should it be realised, it will grow to a haiwest of 
disaffection. 

You are now, to be sure, taking the previous neces- 
sary measures for your return here in the autumn ; 
and I think you may disband your whole family, ex- 
cepting your secretary, your butler — ^who tak^ care 
of your plate, wine, <£;c. — one, or at most two, maid- 
servants, and your valet de chambre, and one footman, 
whom you will bring over with you. But give no 
mortal, either there or here, reason to think that you 
are not to return to Hamburgh again. If you are 

* The rapacity of the Marechal de Eichelieu daring his command 
in the Electorate of Hanover was notorious and almost proverbial. 
The soldiers called him le petit phre la Moaraude; and a splendid 
house which he built on his return to Paris was suxnamed by the 
people le PavUlon dlManovre^ 
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asked about it, say, like Lockhai-t, that you are le 
serviteiir des evenernens ; for your present appoint- 
ments will do you no burt bere, till you bave some 
better destination. At that season of tbe year, I be- 
lieve, it will be better for you to come by sea than by 
land ; but that you will be best able to judge of from 
tbe then circumstances of your part of tbe world. 

Your old friend Stevens is dead, of tbe consump- 
tion tbat bas long been undermining bim. God bless 
you, and send you health ! 


To ARTHUE CHARLES STANHOPE, ESQ.* 

(Letters published in 1817, p. 1.) 

Blackheath, September 28, 1759. 

Sib, 

I THASTK God I am something better than when I 
troubled you last, though by no means well ; however, 
I would not delay my thanks to Mr. Hewitt for bis 
obliging and welcome present, which I must desire you 
to present for me, as perhaps the least troubl^me way 
to him. It is true I hardly eat anything but mutton, 
and it is as true that I can eat but little of that, for 
meat in general does not agree with me, and I subsist 
in this my second childhood chiefly upon milk as I 
did in my first. I always find myself strongest when 
I observe that regimen the most strictly. 

I mast now inform vou of an event with which vou 
wiU have no great reason to be pleased, and at which 

* This gentleman, who resided at Mansfield, was a distant kinsman 
of Lord Chesterfield, and (as already explained in the Preface) was 
father of Philip Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield's godson, and eventually 
his heir and successor in the Earldom. 

Von. IV. 23 
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I confess that I was very much surprised. About ten 
days ago my brother communicated to me his resolu- 
tion to marry !Miss Delaval;* the marrying or not 
marrying was his business, which I neither advised 
nor objected to; and as for the lady she has been 
soberly and modestly educated in the country, and is 
of a very good gentleman’s family. She is full young 
enough to have children, being but two-and-twenty, 
and my brother is not too old to beget some, so that 
probably there will be children, but in all events I 
assure you I shall have the same concern and attention 
for SrcKDT f that I have hitherto had, and when I 
must no longer consider him as my grandson, I will 
look upon him as my great grandson, and while I live, 
grudge no trouble nor expense for his education. If 
you pei*sist in your r^olution of sending him to Paris 
for a year or two, in which I think you would do 
right, it shall be at my charge, as also, when it may 
be proper to send him to a good Latin school. 

I have not seen your brother the Captain, who after 
so long an absence has too many occupations to spare 
one day from London, which is at pr^ent the seat of 
his business. Brides I suppose he will be soon sent 
to sea again. I am, with the truest regard and friend- 
ship, Yours, &c. 

* Sir William Stanhope, Xnight of the Bath and Member of Par- 
liament for the County of Bucks, married October 6, 1759, Miss 
Delaval, sister of Sir Francis Blake Delaval, Bart. See the Prefece. 

t A ^miliar name of Lord Chesterfield's for his godson, Philip 
Stanhope. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 283.) 

London, December 8, 1759. 

Mt deae Lord, 

I CONFESS I have been long in arrears with vou, and 
owe you a great deal for your frequent and kind in- 
quiries after my health, or, to speak more properly, 
my want of it ; but it has not been in my power to 
pay. I hare been often, within these three months, 
not only too ill to write, but too ill to speak, think, or 
move. I have now a favourable moment of negative 
health, and that is the most that I must ever expect ; 
and I think I cannot employ it better than in thank- 
ing you for your friendship, and in a^uring you of 
mine. When I reflect upon the poor remainder of 
my life, I look upon it as a burden that must every 
day grow heavier and heavier, from the natural pro- 
gr^ion of physical ills, the usual companions of in- 
creasing years ; and my reason tells me that I should 
wish for the end of it; but instinct, often stronger 
than reason, and perhaps oftener in the right, mak^ 
me take all proper methods to put it off. This innate 
sentiment alone makes me bear life with patience ; for 
I assure you I have no farther hopes; but, on the 
contrary, many fears from it. Hone of the primitive 
Anchorets in the Thebais could be more detached 
from life than I am. I consider it as one who is 
wholly unconcerned in it ; and, even when I reflect 
back upon what I have seen, what I have heard, and 
what I have done myself, I can hardly persuade my- 
self, that all that frivolous hurry and bustle, and 
pleasure of the world, had any reality; but they 
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seem to have been tbe dreams of resttes nights. This 
philosophy, however, I thank God, neither makes me 
sour nor melancholic ; I see the folly and absurdity 
of mankind, without indignation or peevishness. I 
wish them wiser, and consequently better than they 
are. I pity the weak and the wicked, without envy- 
ing the wise and the good, but endeavouring to the 
utmost of my abilities to be one of that minority. 

You are not quite so philosophical in Ireland, 
where all the tourbiUom of Descartes seem to be in 
the most rapid motion. What do your mobs mean ? 
The Hibernian spirits are exceedingly inflammable. 
Ijenients and refrigeratives will cool and quiet them. 

I am very sorry that your daughter’s lameness 
seems incurable ; for I heartily wish well to every 
limb of vour familv ; and am. 

Yours <fec. 

P.S. — Lady Chesterfield bids me assure you of her 
service, and esteem. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

{Works, voL iv. p. 285.) 

London, January 22, 1760. 

Mt deae Lobb, 

Whbx I received your last letter, I was not in a 
condition to answer, and hardly to read it; I was so 
extremely ill, that I little thought that I should live 
to the date of this letter. I have within these few 
months more than once seen death very near ; and 
when one does see it near, let the best or the worst 
people say what they please, it is a very serious con- 
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sideratiou. I thank God I saw it without very great 
terrors ; but, at the same time, the divine attribute of 
mercy, which gives us comfort, cannot make us forget, 
nor ought it, His attribute of justice, which must 
blend some fears with our hopes. The Faculty tell 
me that I am now much better, and to be sure I am 
so, compared with what I was a fortnight ago; but, 
however, still in a very weak and lingering condition, 
not likely in my opinion to hold out long; but 
whether my end be more or less remote, I know I am 
tottering upon the brink of this world, and my 
thoughts are employed about the other. However, 
while I crawl upon this planet, I think myself obliged 
to do what good I can, in my narrow domestic sphere, 
to my fellow-creatures, and to wish them all the good 
I cannot do. What share you will always have in 
those wishes, our lo-ng friendship, and your own merit, 
which I have so long known, will best tell you. I 
am, with great truth and just esteem. Yours, &c. 


To ALDERMAX FAULKXER. 

(Works, toL iv. Appendix, p. 85.) 

London, February 7, 1760, 

Mt worthy FEiEsn, 

What mean all these disturbances in Ireland ? I 
fear you do not exert, for I cannot suppc^e that you 
have lost, that authority which your impartiality, dig- 
nity, and gravity, had so deservedly procured you. 
You know I always considered Virgil’s pietaie gravem 
mrwm, as your prototype;* and, like him, you have 

* See Lord Ch^erfield's letter to Mr. Faulkner, of September 15, 
1753. 
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allayed former popular commotions, and calmed civil 
disturbance. You will perhaps tell me, that no dig- 
nity, no authority whatsoever, can restrain or quiet 
the fury of a multitude drunk with whisky. But 
then if you cannot, who can? Will the multitude, 
enraged, with whisky, be checked and kept within 
bounds by their betters, who are foil as drunk as they 
are, only with claret ? Yo, you are the only neutral 
power now in Ireland, equally untainted by the out- 
rageous effects of whisky, or the dull stupefaction of 
claret; and therefore I require from you, We quid 
detrimenti capiat Re^publica, cape^e Rempublicam ! 

Do you really mean to turn my head with the re- 
peated doses of flattery which you have lately sent 
me ? Consider, that long illness has weakened it, and 
that it has now none of the ballast which yours has to 
keep it steady. It is so apt to turn of itself, that the 
least breeze of flattery may overset it. But perhaps 
there mav be some degree of self-love in vour case ; 
for in truth, I was the only Lieutenant that you ever 
absolutely governed ; but do not mention this, because 
I am said to have had no fevourite. 

Let me advise you as a friend not to engage too deep 
in the expense of a new and pompous quarto edition 
of your friend Swift. I think you may chance to be 
what perhaps you would not choose to be, a consider- 
able l(Ker by it. Whosoever in the three kingdoms 
has any books at all, has Swift ; and, unless you have 
some new pieces, and those too not trifling ones, to 
add, people will not throw away their present handy 
and portable octavos, for expensive and unwieldy 
quartos. How far indeed the name (you are so much 
superior to quibble, that you can bear, and sometimes 
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even smile at them) of quartos mav help them off in 
Ireland, I cannot pretend to sav. After all this, I am 
very seriously, 

Your faithftil friend and servant. 


To THE BISHOP OF T^^ATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 2S6-) 

London, April 29. (1760.} 

Mt dear Lord, 

Mr. des Voettx brought me your kind letter, and 
Tvill send me (for he is gone to Germany) his Eccle- 
siastes, as soon as it comes out. A propos of that 
hook, I hope you have seen Voltaire’s of it in 

verse. Nothing in my mind can be finer, than both 
the sense and poetry of it. For fear that you should 
not have seen it, I will give you two passages out of 
it, that stnfck me exceedingly. 

Dien nous donna les biens, il vent qu’on en joiiisse, 

Mais n’oubliez jamais lenr cause et leur Auteur, 

Et, lorsque vous goutez sa divine faveur, 

O ! mortels, gardez vous d'oublier sa justice ! 

This is exactly from the original ; but the following 
lin® are in my mind a great improvement. 

E^pandez vos bienfaits avec magnificence, 

Mtoe aux moins vertueux ne les refusez pas ; 

Ne vous informez pas de leur reconnoissance, 

II est grand, il est beau de feire des ingrats. 

I now read Solomon with a sort of sympathetic feel- 
ing. I have been as wicked and as vain, though not 
so wise as he : but am now at last wise enough to feel 
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and attest the truth of his reflection, that all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. This truth is never sufficiently 
discovered or felt by mere speculation ; experience in 
this ease is necessary for conviction, though perhaps at 
the expense of some morality. 

I do not comprehend you in Ireland en dUail; but 
this I comprehend en gj'os, that that poor country will 
be undone. All the causes that ever destroyed any 
country, conspire in this point to ruin Ireland ; pre- 
mature luxury, for your luxury outstripped your 
riches, which in other countries it only accompanies ; 
a total disregard to the public inters, both in the 
governed and the governors ; a profligate and shame- 
less avowal of private interest ; an universal corrup- 
tion of both morals and manners. All this is more 
than necessary to subvert any constitution in the 
world. 

You expect, from the interest which I know you 
take in it, to have some account of my wretched and 
almost destroyed constitution ; but I will only tell you, 
in short, that I am not worse than I was, and that I 
know I never can be better than I am now, though 
that is bad enough of all conscience. My stay in thig 
world cannot be long. God, who placed me here, only 
knows when He will order me out of it ; but when- 
ever He does, I shall most willingly obey His com- 
mand, with confidence in His mercy. Adieu my dear 
Lord. I am 

Most sincerely yours. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOED. 

(Works, voL iv. p. 2S6.) 

Blaekheath. August 28 j 1760. 

My dzab Loed, 

I SHOYLE have answered vour last and most friendlv 
letter sooner, but that the weak and languid state 
which I have been in for some time did not leave me 
spirits to do anything, much less anything well. What 
was unjustly and infamously urged against Algernon 
Sidney, I found too true in my own case, that seribe/’e 
est agere, and therefore I did not undertake in I am 
now a little better, but this better moment is no secu- 
rity that the next will not be a very bad one, for I am 
more than gournalier in my complaints, even hours 
make great variations in them. This, you must allow, 
is an unfortunate latter end of my life, and conse- 
quently a tiresome one ; but I must own too, that per- 
haps it is a very just one, and a sort of balance to tlie 
tumultuous and imaginary pleasures of the former 
part of it. In the general course of things, there 
seems to be, upon the whole, a pretty equal distribu- 
tion of physical good and evil, some extraordinary 
eas^ excepted ; and even moral good and evil seem 
mixed to a certain degree; for one never se^ any 
body so perfectly good, or so perfectly bad, as they 
might be. Why this is so, it is in vain for us upon 
this subject to inquire, for it is not given us yet to 
know. I behold it with a respectful admiration, and 
cry out 0 aUitudo ! 

White told me that you intend to turn gardener, 
and that your first trial is to be raising of melons, for 
which reason I have sent you such a provision of 
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good melon-seed of different kinds, as will serve you, 
your nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis; but, as 
an older and more experienced gardener than you are, 
I must add some instructions as to their culture. 
Know then, that they are much better raised in 
tanner’s bark than in dung ; that you should put but 
two seeds in what the gardeners call a light; and, 
that when thev are about half-scrown, if the weather 
is hot, you should cover them with oiled paper, in- 
stead of glass, to save the vines from being burned up 
before the fimit is ripe. I, and most people here, 
prefer the Cantelupes, but they are not the best 
beareiE. 

I am verv srlad that vour son does hitherto so 

O m/ 

well at the Universitv, and there is no doubt of his 
continuing to do so, provided he keeps clear of the 
epidemical vices of college in general, and of Irish 
colleges in particular. You may easily guess that I 
mean that beastly, degrading vice of drinking, which 
increases with years, and which ends in stupid sottish- 
ne^. I hope all the rest of your family are as well 
as I wish them ; for, upon my word, I sincerely wish 
you all tutti qiianti as well as you can wish your- 
selves. Yours, &c. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFORD. 

(Works, Tol. iv. p. 290.) 

London, December 16, 1760. 

Mt dear Lord, 

I MAKE no excuses for the irregularity of my cor- 
respondence, or the unfrequency of my letters; for 
my declining mind keeps pace with my decaying 
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body, and I can no more seribere digna legi, than I 
can facere digna scribi. My health is always bad, 
though sometimes better and sometimes worse, but 
never good. My deafness increases, and consequently 
deprives me of the comforts of society, which other 
people have in their illnesses ; in short, this last stage 
of my life is a very tedious one, and the roads very 
bad : the end of it cannot be very far off, and I can- 
not be sorry for it. I wait for it, imploring the mercy 
of my Creator, and deprecating his justice. The b«t 
of us must trust to the foimier, and dread the latter. 

I do not know what picture it is of the late Lord 
Scarborough, that you would have copied : I have 
none, nor do I know of any, unless perhaps Jemmy 
Lumley * has one ; so send me your farther directions 
about it. 

In my opinion you are very much in the right not 
to concern yourself in the contested elections. Abstine 
ct fabis is as becoming a maxim for a Bishop, as it was 
for Pythagoras ; moreover, in Parliamentary elections 
perhaps there is no choice. You are all wild about 
them in Ireland, and want, it seems, to have all the 
ill blood, expense, and riot, which they occasion, re- 
newed every seven years. I wish you would be quiet, 
for I prophesy that you will get no good by your 
politics, but I fear much the contrary. 

[You have been lately represented here as ripe for 
rebellion, and this a^ertion, which I know to be false, 
is believed to be true by too many here.] 

I question whether you will ever see my friend 

^ The Hon. James Lumley, Lord Scarborough's brother. He had 
been M, P. for the city of Chichester, and one of the Grooms of the 
Bedchamber to Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
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George Faulkner in Ireland again, lie is become so 
great and considerable a man here in the Hepublic of 
letters ; he has a constant table open to all men of wit 
and learning, and to those sometimes who have neither. 
I have been able to get him to dine with me but twice ; 
though otherwise I must do him the justice to say, he 
lives with his old friends upon the same easy foot (I 
do not mean his wooden one) as formerly. Adieu, 
my dear Lord, I am the most faithful of your friends 
and servants. 


To HIS SOK 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 186.) 

Bath, February 26, 1761. 

My DEAR Feiexd, 

I AM very glad to hear that your election is finally 
settled,* and to say the truth, not sorry that Mr. Eliot 
has been compelled to do, de rnauvaise grace, that 
which he might have done at first in a friendly and 
handsome manner. However, take no notice of what 
is past, and live with him as you used to do before ; 
for, in the intercourse of the world, it is often neces- 
sary to seem ignorant of what one knows, and to have 
forgotten what one remembers. 

I have just now finished Colman’s play,^" and like 
it very well ; it is well conducted, and the characters 
are well preserved. I own, I expected from the au- 
thor more dialogue wit ; but, as I know that he is a 
most scrupulous classic, I believe he did not dare to 

* For the borough of St. Germains at the approaching General 
Election. 

t This play appears to have been Jealous Wi/Cj which first 
appeared at Drury Lane in 1761. 
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put in half so much wit as he could have done, because 
Terence has not a single grain; and it would have 
been crimen IcescB antiquitatis. God bless you I 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEPvFORD. 

(Worts, Tol. iv. p. 292.) 

Bath, March 19, 1761. 

My D3EAE Loed, 

I HATE been much and long in your debt, contrary 
to my inclination, for I hate to be in any debt, espe- 
cially in marks of friendship and affection ; but I am 
persuaded you know the sentiments of my heart, 
with regard to yourself, too well to require regular 
promissory notes for my debts of that kind. Besides, 
in truth, paper credit is so much stretched, both here 
and in Ireland, that I think it will now go for very 
little in either country. 

You have a new Lord-Lieutenant for your country,® 
who certainly is able, and I dare say willing, to do 
well ; but, for God’s sake be quiet, mind your interior 
civil interests, and do not get into any more political 
scrapes with England, that will always be too hard 
for you in the end, and, if provoked, I doubt too hard 
upon you. I have still a tenderness for Ireland, and 
am really concerned when I hear of its being worked 
up into a general ferment, only that a few individuals 
may make the better bargain for themselves. 

I wHl tell you nothing of the several changes at 
Court, which from the Gazettes you will know as 

* George Dunk, Eaxi of Halifax. “ Lord Sandys/' says Horace 
Walpole, “ succeeds him in the Board of Trade, which is reduced to 
“ its old insignificance.” (To Sir H. Mann, March 17, 1761.) 
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mucli of as I do here from tlie same authority, for I 
have no better, and am glad of it; for what is the 
world now to me, or I to the world, except as a citizen 
of it, in which capacity I will always endeavour to do 
my little part to my fellow-creatures ? I know no use 
that a deaf, infirm, wretched creature as I am, can be 
of to society, unless that of maintaining the neces- 
sary number of his species to attend and nurse him. 
Your constant and kind anxiety about my health 
makes you, I know, desire that I should give you 
some account of it ; but I cannot by any means give 
you such an account as you would wish for. I came 
here just six weeks ago, and for the first fortnight 
was abundantlv better, and I wish I had then cut out 
a winner, to use the gamester’s phrase; but it was 
very natural to continue a medicine that did me a 
great deal of good, in hopes of more; for who is 
satisfied with, or knows what is, enough ? Since that, 
the wateis have done me as much harm as at fii’st 
they did me good; and I return to London next 
Monday, in just the same weak and miserable condi- 
tion in which I came here. 

I hope you and all your family are unacquainted 
witli the ills I feel. May you all long continue so, 
and enjoy all the other comforts and ble^ings of life! 
I am, my dear Lord, Yours, Ac. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFORD. 

(Worts, voi. ir. p. 294.; 

London, June 9, 1701. 

My deae. Loed, 

To satisfy your kind impatience concerning my 
lieultli, I am obliged to take up tbe pen myself, 
tbougb little able to conduct it. Poor Wliite bas 
been yery ill these two months, and pait of the time 
in great danger from a violent fever, which returned 
after such short intervals as left him no time to re- 
cover anv strensdh: but now, fortunatelv, all his com- 
plaints have centered in a very severe fit of the gout, 
which I hope will set all right. He has lived with 
me now about forty years ; we were young and healthy 
together ; we are old and crazy, and seem to be tend- 
ing to our last stage together. This is the natural 
eouree of things, and upon the whole, we have neither 
of us any cause of complaint. As to myself, I am 
one day better and another worse; and my state of 
vegetation, for it is no more, is a lingering and drooj>ing 
one. 

Lord Halifax will be with you at the end of Sep- 
tember or the beginning of October. I am sure he 
will make you a good Governor, and I hope a popular 
one ; for I know he goes firmly resolved to do all the 
good he can to Ireland. He understands business, 
and, what is more, lov^ it He has steadiness and 
relation to govern you well himself, and he will not 
be governed by undertahej’S. Adieu, my dear Lord ! 
My head and my hand, both call upon me to trouble 
you no longer. Yours, &c. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOBD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 295.) 

Blackheath, September 12, 1761. 

Mt deab Lord, 

I BO aot know whether I shall give you a reason 
which you will reckon a good one, but I will honestly 
give you the true one, for my writing so seldom. It 
is one of the effects, and not the least disagreeable one, 
of my disordei*, to make one indolent, and unwilling 
to undertake even what one has a mind to do. I have 
often sat down in the intention of writing to you, when 
the apparatus of a table, pen, ink, and paper, has dis- 
couraged me, and made me procrastinate, and say, 
like Festus, “At a convenient time will I speak to 
thee.” Those who have not experienced this indo- 
lence and languor, I know, have no conception of 
them, and therefore many people say that I am ex- 
tremely well because I can walk and speak, without 
knowing how much it costs me to do either. This 
was the case of the Bishop of Ossory,* who reported 
only from my outside, which is not much altered. I 
cannot say, however, that I am positively ill, hut I 
can positively say that I am always unwell. In short, 
I am in my health what many, reckoned in the main 
good sort of people, ai*e in their morals : they commit 
no flagrant crimes, but their conscience secretly re- 
proaches them with the non-observance or the viola- 
tion of many lesser duti^. White is recovered from 
his acute illness, and is now only infir m and crazy, 

* Dr. Richard Pocoek, afterwards translated to Meath. It was one 
of Lord Chesterfield’s sayings, that eTcrything suffers by tra/nslaium, 
except a Bishop. 
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and will be so as long as be lives, I believe we shall 
start fair. 

The Bishop of Ossory told me one thing that I 
heard with great pleseure, which was, that your son 
did extremely well at the University, and answered, 
not only your hopes, but your wishes, I sincerely 
congratulate you upon it. 

The town of London and the city of Westminster 
are gone quite mad with the wedding and the ap- 
proaching Coronation.® People think nor talk of 
nothing else. For my part, I have not seen our new 
Queen yet ; and as for the Coronation, I am not alive 
enough to march, nor dead enough to vsalh, at it. 
You can bear now and then a quibble, I hope ; but I 
am, without the least equivoque, my dear Lord, 

Youis, &c. 

P. S. — ^Your Lord-Lieutenant will be with you im- 
mediately after the Coronation. He has heard of 
combinations, confederations, and all sorts of ations, 
to handcuff and fetter him ; but he seems not in tlie 
least apprehensive of them. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEB.FORD. 

("Works, Tol. iv. p. 297.) 

London, October 31, 1761. 

My dear Loe3>, 

I STEYER doubted but that Lord Halifex's reception 
of you would be such as, by your last letter, you in- 

* The marriage of King Gkorge the Third was solemnised on the 
8th of September, and the Coronation of their Majesties on the 2nd 
of the same month. 

VoL. IV. 
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form me it was. The least relation to his late uncle* 
and my friend, will always be a recommendation to 
him; Wt yon have a better, I received yesterday 
from my old friend Faulkner his speech at the open- 
ing of this new Parliament, and am most extremely 
pleased both with the matter and the manner. He 
dwells upon my three favourite points — the Protestant 
Charter-schools, the linen manufacture, and a proper 
indulgence of the silly Roman Catholics. [Pray tell 
my worthy friend Faulkner, when you see him, that 
though I gratefully acknowledge his friendship in 
sending me the papere published at Dublin, I wish 
he would carry it still ferther, and accompany them 
with his own opinion of them that I may the better 
form mine.] 

I have sent Mrs. Russel some melon-seed for you, 
which she will convey to you when she has a proper 
opportunity. There are two sorts, one of the largest 
and best Cantelupes I ever eat in my life ; the other 
is of a smaller size, the coat very near black, but 
rather, I think, of a superior flavour to the other. 
If, in raising them, you make use of tan instead of 
dung, they will be much the better. 

I am persuaded that your business in Parliament 
will go smoothly on, at least this Session. I hope so 
for the sake of Ireland, that can never be a gainer 
by quarrelling with England, however justly. [And 
I must add that the repr^entations of Ireland here at 
Court, have not given very favourable impressions of 
that ancient kingdom, whose loyalty, zeal, and affec- 
tion for the King, I will venture to affirm equal at 


* The Earl of Scarbozougli. 
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least, if tliey do not exceed, the tenderness and passion 
of the humorous Lieutenant I] 

As you always insist upon my acquainting you with 
my state of health for the time being, I will tell you 
that I am not worse, rather a little better, but far from 
well. Well I must never expect to be. I shall go, 
in about ten days, to the Bath, in hopes of being 
something better, and I will compound for small 
gains. I am, my dear Lord, Yours, &e. 


To HIS SOY. 

(Letters, voL iv. p. 187.) 

Bath, Xovember 21, 1761. 

Mt dear Friend, 

I HATE this moment received your letter of the 
19th. If I find any alterations by drinking these 
waters, now six days, it is rather for the better ; but, 
in six days more, I think I shall find, with more cer- 
tainty, what humour they are in with me ; if kind, I 
will profit of, but not abuse their kindness ; all things 
have their bounds, quos ultra, citrckve Tiequit eonsistere 
rectum; and I will endeavour to nick that point. 

The Queen’s jointure is larger than, from soTiie rea- 
sons, I expected it would be, though not greater than 
the very last precedent authorised.* The case of the 
late Lord Wilmington was, I fancy, remembered. 

I have now good reason to believe, that Spain will 

* The sum was 100,0001. a-year. In the case of Queen Caroline, in 
1727, Sir Spencer Compton (afterwards Earl of Wilmington) proposed 
only 60,0007., but Sir Bobert Walpole 40,0007. additional ; and this 
well-timed liberality was not without its weight in the preference given 
to the former by their Majesties in the choice of a Prime Minister. 
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declare -war to us ; that is, that it will very soon, if it 
has not already, avowedly assist France, in case the 
war continues. This will be a great triumph to Mr. 
Pitt,* and folly justify hfe plan of beginning with 
Spain first, and having the first blow, which is often 
half the battle. 

Here is a great deal of company, and what is com- 
monly called good company, that is, great quality, I 
trouble them very little, except at the pump, where 
my business calls me ; for what is company to a deaf 
man, or a deaf man, to company ? 

Lady Brown, whom I have seen, and who, by the 
way, has got the gout in her eye, inquired very ten- 
derly after you. And so I elegantly r^t 

Youre till death. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, toI- iv. p. 188.) 

Bath, December 6, 1761. 

My dear Friexp, 

I HATE been in your debt some time, which, you 
know, I am not very apt to be ; but it was really for 
want of specie to pay. The present state of my in- 
vention do^ not enable me to coin ; and you would 
have had as little pleasure in reading, as I should 
have had in writing le coglionerie of this place ; be- 
side, that I am very little mingled in them. I do not 
know whether I shall be able to follow your advice, 

* Mr. Pitt had resigned upon this ground on the 5th of October 
preceding. 
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and cut a -winner ; for, at present, I have neither won 
nor lost a single shilling. I will plav on this week 
only : and if I have a good run, I will carry it off 
with me ; if a bad one, the loss can hardly amount to 
anything considerable in seven days, for I hope to see 
you in town to-morrow sevennight. 

I had a dismal letter from Harte, last week ; he 
tells me that he is at nurse with a sister in Berkshire ; 
that he has got a confirmed jaundice, besides twenty 
other distempers. The true cause of these complaints 
I take to be the same that so greatly disordered, and 
had nearly destroyed the most august House of Austria, 
about one hundred and thirtv veare ago : I mean Gus- 
tavus Adolphus; who neither answered his expecta- 
tions in point of profit, nor reputation, and that merely 
by his own fault, in not writing it in the -vulgar tongue ; 
for, as to facts I will maintmn, that it is one of the best 
histories extant. 

Au revoir, as Sir Fopling* says, and God bless you. 


To ALDEEMAH FAULKNER. 

(Worts, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 86.) 

London, July 1, 1762. 

My worthy Fbieyd, 

From my time down to the present, you have been 
in possession of governing the governors of Ireland, 
whenever you have thought fit to meddle with busi- 
ness; and if you had meddled more with some, it 
might perhaps have been better for them, and better 


* The >Si7* Foplmff Fhitfer of Etherege. 
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for Ireland. A proof of this truth is, that an out 
governor no sooner received your commands than he 
sent them to the in governor, who, without delay, re- 
turned him the inclosed answer, by which you know 
what you have to do. 

I send you no news from hence, as it appears by 
vour Journal, that vou are much better informed of 
all that passes, and of all that does not pass, than I 
am; but one piece of news I look upon myself in 
duty bound to communicate to you, as it relates singly 
to vourself. Would vou think it? Mr. Foote, who, 
if I mistake not, was one of your Symposion while 
you were in London, and if so the worse man he, takes 
you off, as it is vulgarly called, that fe, acts you in his 
new farce, called The Orators.* As the government 
here cannot properly take notice of it, would it be 
amiss that you should show some spirit upon this oc- 
casion, either by way of stricture, contempt, or by 
bringing an action against him ? I do not mean for 
writing the said fai’ce, but for acting it. The doctrine 
of sorihere est agere was looked upon as too hard in 
the case of Algernon Sidney ; but my Lord Coke in 
his incomparable notes upon Littleton, my Lord Chief 
Justice Hales in his Pleas of the Crown, my Lord 
Yaughan, Salkeld, and in short, all the greatest men 
of the law, do, with their usual perspicuity and pre- 
cision, lay it down for law, that ag&ee est agere. .^d 
thfe is exactly Mr. Foote’s ease with regard to you ; 
therefore any orders that you shall think fit to send 
me in this affair, as to retaining counsel, filing a bill 
of Faulkner versus Foote, or bringing a common action 

* The character intended for Mr. Faulkner was Peter Paragraph, 
The play was afterwards acted at Dublin. 
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upon the ease, which I should think would be the best 
of all, the case itself being actionable, shall be punctu- 
allv executed bv 

ni mi 

Your faithfiil friend and servant. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Worts, Tol. IT. p. 29S.) 

Blaetbeatli, Julj S, 1762. 

My deab Lord, 

I CAYYOT answer your last kind letter as I could 
wish, and as you, I believe, wish full as much as I, by 
telling you that I am better ; all I can do for you is, 
to tell you that I am not worse. I have always remi- 
niscences of my rheumatism more or less, sometimes 
very severe ones in my le^, which I do not expect 
ever to be entirely free from, for I never knew any 
man radically cured of rheumatism ; d’ailleurs je 
vigete et voilob tout. 

I sincerely congratulate you upon the Academical 
triumphs of your son, which must give you the most 
sensible pleasure. I look upon your care of him to 
be now over, as he has learning and knowledge to 
know, that he must not only keep what he has, but 
improve it. It is only those who know very little, 
that stop short, thinking they know enough, which 
ends in knowing nothing. 

The piece of calico which you sent White, is ex- 
tremely good and fine. Mind your weaving and spin- 
ning, and lay aside your politics; the former will 
enrich you ; but, take my word for it, you will never 
be better for the latter. I wish I could see your great 
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politi<aans labouring for the good of their country, 
like Hercules, with distaflfe, instead of Septennial 
Bilk in their hands. What, and so be dependent 
upon England? says Mr. Lucas. Yes, I hope so ; for 
when Ireland is no longer dependent upon England, 
the Lord have mercy upon it ! I am most sincerely 

Yours, &c. 


To COLOYEL IRWINE. 

(Worka, vol. iv. p. 363.) 

(August 1762) 

Sm, 

I SHAM, be most extremely glad to see you and the 
good company you mention to-morrow at dinner. I 
have not seen the Doctor since he has given himself 
up to women, and I was afraid that he had forgot me. 

Mr. Hutchinson* is one whom I have wanted long 
to see, more than he could to. see me; but what is the 
worst of it is, that I am in the ease of Jacky Barnard "j* 
with relation to him ; which is, that I cannot see him 
without his seeing me. However, you will let him 
know that I have been dead these twelve years, by 
way of preparing him to see a mind and body equally 
decayed. I am, with the greatest truth and esteem. 

Yours, &c. 

* Afterwards Provost of Trinity Collie, Dublin, 
t “ One year, at Tunbridge, Lord Chesterfield had a mind to make 
“a. wit of Jacky Barnard, and had the impertinent vanity to imagine 
“ that his authority was sufficient.^' (Horace Walpole to Mann, May 
19, 1747.) 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 300.) 

Biackheath, September 4, 1762. 

Mt deab Loed, 

!Mt wretched health, about which you are so kindly 
solicitous, is so very variable, that I can hardly give 
you any account of it at the beginning of a letter, 
without having reason at the end of it to alter that 
account. The humour, whether gouty or rheumatic, 
or rather as I think a compound of both, teazes and 
chicanes me, sometimes in my legs, sometimes in my 
head and stomach, and sometimes, though seldom, is 
quite quiet, and then I am as well as at my time of 
life I can ever hope to be, I must take it all as it 
comes, and will bear it with patience. God has sent 
physical, as well as moral, ills into the world ; and for 
good and wise reasons of Hjs own, I am convinced, 
which I do not pretend to know; nor do I at all 
admit those reasons which men are pleased to assign 
for it. I wish mankind would cond^cend to be re- 
spectfully ignorant of many things, which it is impos- 
sible they can ever know whilst in this world. But no, 
we must know every thing ; and our pride will not let 
us own our ignorance. 

The piece of raw silk which you sent me in your 
last, seems to me, who understands very little of the 
matter, extremely good; but, to tell you the truth, I 
doubt it will never prove an extensive and profitable 
manufacture. Your climate is not warm enough for 
mulberry-tre^, and the worms will not be nourKhed 
as they are in hotter countrira. However, you do very 
well to try ; for whatever quantity of silk you may 
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make, 'vrill be so much clear gain, will encourage in- 
dustry ; and let the worst come to the worst, the plan- 
tations of mulberry-trees will adorn the country. I 
am glad to find the spirit of industry is so active 
amongst you ; it is much better than the spirit of pol- 
itics, and Ireland will get much more by it. Adieu, 
my dear Lord. I am, with the greatest truth and 
affection, Yours, &c. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Worts, vol. iv. p. 301.) 

Blackheath, October 7, 1762. 

My dear Lord, 

I THAXK you heartily for your last kind letter ; it 
is some satisfaction, in all misfortunes, to know that 
those people whom one loves and values interest them- 
selves in tliem ; and I am sure that you take a sincere 
part in mine. I am not worse, nor I am not better, 
and I will readily compound for never being woree. 
President 3Iontesquieu, who had been almost blind 
for many yearn, used to say, je sais etre aveugle; and 
I am sure I have been long enough ill, to know how 
to be so. But he was not deaf ; and, if I were not so, 
I should be much less affected by my other complaints, 
I cannot use myself to deafness, though I have now 
had it fourteen years; it gives one a stupid look at 
first, and soon after makes one really so. 

This has been a very bad season for the Jesuits,* 
and I do not very well see why, unless it be that there 

* They had lately been banished from Portugal, on a charge of con- 
spiring for the King’s assassination ; and the trial of Father La Val- 
lette, which led to their expulsion from France, was now in progress. 
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is a time for all things, and that theirs is come ; for 
their religious and moral (or if you will immoral ) doc- 
trines have been the same these two hundred years. 
Thev have often indeed been attacked durinsc that 
time, and by great men, but have always recovered it ; 
whereas now they die [by the kicks of a couple of 
asses, I mean the Most Christian and the Most Faith- 
ful Kings,* which] I will venture to prophesy they 
will never recover, this being by no means an eccle- 
siastical age. I even question whether the Popes 
will hold it out much longer. 

I will send some excellent melon-seed to Mrs. Rus- 
sel, who I take it for granted can find some means of 
forwarding it to you. It is three years old, which we 
gardeners reckon the best age. Adieu, my dear Lord. 
I am most faitlifiilly Yours. 

In about three weeks I propose going to Bath, for 
my rheumatic pains. 


To HIS SOH. 

(Letters, toI. iv. p. 189.) 

Bath, Norember 2, 1762. 

Mt DEAK Feien©, 

I AURT VED here, as I proposed, last Sunday ; but as 
ill as I feared I should be, when I saw you. Head, 
stomach, and limbs all out of order. 

I have yet seen nobody but Yillettes, who is settled 
here for good, as it is called. What consequences has 
the Duke of Devonshire’s resignation had ? He has 

* The Kings of France and of Portugal, 
t Of the Post of Lord Chamberlain. 
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considerable connections, and relations ; but ■vrbetber 
any of them are resigned enough to resign with him, 
is another matter. There will be, to be sure, as many, 
and as absurd reports, as there are in the law books ; 
I do not desire to know either ; but inform me of 
what facts come to your knowledge, and of such re- 
ports only as you believe are grounded. And so God 
bless you. 


To HIS SOX. 

{Letters, vol. iv. p. 190.) 

Bath, ]S'ovember 13, 1762. 

My dear Feieyd, 

I hate received your letter, and believe that your 
Preliminaries* are very near the mark ; and upon that 
supposition, I think we have made a tolerable good 
bargain with Spain ; at least, foil as good as I ex- 
pected, and almost as good as I wished, though I do 
not believe that we have got all Florida ; but if we 
have St. Augustin, as I suppose, that, by the figure 
of pars pro toto, will be called all Florida. We have 
by no means made so good a bargain with France ; 
for, in truth, what do we get by it, except Canada, 
with a very proper boundary of the river Mississippi, 
and that is all? As for the restrictions upon the 
French fishery in Newfoundland, they are very well 
per la predica, and for the Commissary whom we shall 
employ ; for he will have a good salary from hence, 
to see that those restrictions are eomphed with ; and 
the French will double that salary, that he may 
allow them all to be broken through. It is plain to 

* Of the Peace of Paris, signed by the Duke of Bedford and the 
Ministers of France and Spain, November 3, 1762, 
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me, that the French fishery will he exactly what it 
was before the war. 

The three Leeward islands, which the French yield 
to us, are not, all together, worth half so much as 
that of St. Lucia, which we give up to them. Sene- 
gal is not worth one quarter of Goree. The restric- 
tions of the French in the East Indies are as absurd 
and impracticable as those of Newfoundland; and 
you will live to see the French trade to the East In- 
dies, just as they did before the war. But, after ail I 
have said, the Articles are as good as I expected with 
France, when I considered that no one single person, 
who carried on this negotiation on our parts, was ever 
concerned or consulted in any negotiation before. 
Upon the whole, then, the acquisition of Canada has 
cost us fourscore millions sterling. I am convinced 
we might have kept Guadaloupe, if our negotiator 
had known how to have gone about it. 

His Most Faithful [and silly] Majesty of Portugal 
is the best off of any body in this transaction, for he 
saves his kingdom by it, and has not laid out one 
Moidore in defence of it. Spain, thank God, in some 
measure, les pots cassis ; for, besides St. Augustin, 
logwood, (fee., it has lost at least four millions sterling, 
in money, ships, <S:e. 

Harte is here, who tells me he has been at this 
place these three years, excepting some few excursions 
to his sister ; he looks ill, and laments that he has 
frequent fits of the yellow jaundice. He complains 
of his not having heard from you th^ four years ; 
you should write to him. These waters have done 
me a great deal of good, though I drink but two thirds 
of a pint in the whole day, which is less than the 
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soberest of my countrymen drint of claret at every 
meal. 

I should naturally think, as you do, that this Session 
will be a stormy one, that is, if Mr. Pitt takes an active 
part ; but if he is pleased, as the Ministers say, there 
is no other jEoIus to blow a storm. The Dukes of 
Cumberland, Newcastle, and Devonshire, have no 
better troops to attack with than the militia. ; but Pitt 
alone is ipse agmen. God bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, toI. iv. p. 192 .) 

Bath, November 27, 1762. 

My deab Friend, 

I EECEmao your letter this morning, and return 
you the ball a la volee. The King’s Speech * is a very 
prudent one, and as I suppose that the Addresses, in 
answer to it were, as usual, in almost the same words, 
my Lord Mayor t might very well call them innocent. 
As his Majesty expatiates so much upon the great 
ackievemerits of the war, I cannot help hoping tliat 
when the Preliminaries shall be laid before Parlia- 
ment in due time, which, I suppose, means after the 
respective ratifications of all the contracting parties, 
that some untalked-of and unexpected advantage will 

* On the opening of the Session, November 25. 
t Alderman Beehford. His speech on the Address is thus described 
in a letter from Mr. Symmers to Mr. Mitchell: “The House was 
unanimous, hut Mr. Beckibrd, now Lord Mayor, had his vagaries as 
“ nsual, and gave the Honse a little prelude of what they were to ex- 
“pect when the masters mount the stage.”— See the Chatham Corre- 
spondence, voL ii. p, 194. 
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break out in our treatr with France; St. Lucia, at 
least. I see, in the newspapers, an article which I bv 
no means like, in our treatv with Spain ; which is, 
that we shall be at liberty to cut logwood in the Bay 
of Campeachy, hut paying for it. Who does not see 
that this condition may, and probably will, amount to 
a prohibition, by the price which the Spaniards may 
set it at ? It was our undoubted right, and confirmed 
to us by former treaties, before the war, to cut log- 
wood gratis ; but this new stipulation (if true) gives 
us a privilege, something like a reprieve to a criminal, 
with a non obstante to be hanged. [But I am apt to 
think, that neither the Duke of Bedford, nor even 
Mr. Rigby, were aware of this.] 

I now drink so little water, that it can neither do 
me good nor hurt ; but as I bathe but twice a week, 
that operation, which does my rheumatic carcass good, 
will keep me here some time longer than you had 
allowed. 

Harte is going to publish a new edition of his 
Gustavus, in octavo; which, he tells me, he has 
altered ; and which I could tell him, he should trans- 
late into English, or it will not sell better than the 
former ; for while the world endures, style and man- 
ner will be regarded, at least as much as matter. 
And so, Dieu vous ait dans sa sainte garde.. 
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To HIS sox. 

(Letteis, Tol. iv. p. 194.) 

Bath, December 4, 1762. 

My deae Feieyd, 

I RECEIVED year letter this morning, with the 
eneteed Preliminaries, which we have had here these 
three days ; and I return them, since you intend to 
keep them, which is more (bad as they are) than I 
believe the French will. I am veiy glad to find that 
the French are to restore all the conqu^ts they made 
upon us in the East Indies during this war;* and I 
cannot doubt but they will likewise restore to us all 
the cod that they shall take, within less than three 
leagues of our coasts in North America, (a distance 
easily measured, especially at sea) according to the 
spirit though not the letter of the Treaty. I am in- 
formed, that the strong opposition to the Peace will be 
in the House of Lords, though I cannot well conceive 
it ; nor can I make out above six or seven, who will 
be against it upon a division, unless, (which I cannot 
suppose) some of the Bishops should vote on the side 
of their maker. God bless you ! 


A MADAME LA MAEQUISE DE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

{Worts, vol. iii. p. 321.) 

a Bath, ce 7 D€cembre, 1762. 

A iiA fin, Madame, voiH les choses rentrfe dans 
I’ordre ; nos ports sont ouverts, les postes courent, et 

* There were none whatever. On the contrary, we had made many 
conquests upon them in that quarter. 
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notre commerce de lettr^ est libre. Je preftre ce 
commerce & celui de rAmmque, auquel par un cot^, 
il ressemble ua pea, car je n’y foumis que des coquil- 
lages, et en ecliange, tous me donnez de Tor, et des 
pierreries, ou, ce que j’estime iufiniment plus, vos let- 
tres. En verite, Madame, elles font la consolation la 
plus douce de ma triste vie ; elles parlent a mes veux 
le plus agreablement du monde, et ^ present c’est par 
les yeux seulement que j’entends. Depuis un mois, 
je prends les bains ici, pour guerir, si cela se peut, le 
reste de mon rbumatisme ; mais jusqu’ici je n’ai rien 
gagne, de sorte qu’en quinze jours je compte de re- 
toumer a Londres, quoique tons les lieux du monde 
me soient assez indifferens; pourtant on est plus 
commodement cbez soi. 

Comme je sais que vous dies en liaison avec Mon- 
sieur le Due de Nevers, vous pouvez Tassui-er que 
Monsieur de Nivemois* est aim^, respecte et admir4 
par tout ce qu’il y a d’honnetes gens h la cour, et k la 
ville. Mon tdmoignage ne doit pas 4tre suspect ; un 
Chartreux comme moi n’a pas d’int&et ^ flatter per- 
sonne. Je n’ai pas ose lui parler de I’affaire des 
Reverends P&res,-f- il pourroit y avoir de I’indiscr^- 
tion, surtout si, comme je le suppose, il y avoit quel- 
que raison d’etat R-dessous. Je doute fort que leur 
babilet^, qui leur a si bien servi jusqu’id, pui^ les 
tirer d’affaire d, present. Ce siecle n’est pas favorable 
aux societfe religieuses ; il est trop &lair€ ; et je trem- 
ble m^me pour le Saint Pere dans le sidcle prochain. 

Je vous assure tr&-v^ritablement que, si je n’avois 

♦ The new French Ambassador in London. See note, voL L p. 301, 
of this edition. 

t The Jesuits. 

Yon. lY. 


25 
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pas ete sourd, j’axirois ete prfe de vous il y a quinze 
jours ; mais je tous avouerai tout naturellement, quo 
ce seroit trop liumiliant pour mon amour propre, de 
me pr&enter en i’etat ou je suis. Je crois bien qu’un 
meilleur climat me feroit du bien, par rapport ^ ma 
sante en general ; mais pendant que qui me parle d’un 
climat, parle a un sourd, je ne le cbangerai pas ; cela 
ne yaut pas la peine. Le feu Pr&ident de Mon- 
tesquieu me disoit qu^U savoit itre aveugle, il I’avoit 
si longtems, mais j’avoue que je ne sais pas 6tre 
sourd; je ne puis pas m’y aceoutumer, et j’en suis 
bumilie et cbagrin, comme la premi&re semaine. Il 
n’y a pas de pbilosophie, qui tienne conbre la surdit^. 

To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 194.) 

Bath, Dec. 13, 1762. 

Mt deae Feiesb, 

Yesteedat I received your letter, •which gave me 
a very clear account of the debate in vour House. It 
is impcBsible for a human creature to speak well for 
three hours and a half;* I question even if Belial, 
who according to Milton, was the orator of the fallen 
Angels, ever spoke so long at a time. 

There must have been a trick in Charles Town- 
shend’s speaking for the Preliminaries ; for he is in- 
finitely above having an opinion. Lord Egremontf 

* Which ilr. Pitt had done in the discussion on the Preliminaries 
(December 9), though suffering under severe illness. A striking ac- 
count of his entrance, swathed with flannel, supported in the arms of 
his friends, and hailed by the loudest acclamations from the multitude 
without^ is given by Lord Orford (who was present) in his lately- 
published Memoirs of George III. (vol. i. p. 223). 
t Secretary of State. 
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must be ill, or have thoughts of going into some other 
place ; perhaps into Lord Granville’s,* who they say 
is dying : when he di^, the ablest head in England 
dies too, take it for all in all. 

I shall be in town, barring accidents, this day 
sevennight, by dinner-time ; when I have ordered a 
haricot, to which vou will be verv welcome, about 
four o’clock. En attendant Dieu vous ait dans sainte 
garde. 


To ALDEEMAN FAULKNER. 

(Works, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 88.) 

London, January 4, 1763. 

My woetht Fkeeio), 

Maitt thanks to you for your letter, many thanks 
to you for your almanack, and more thanks to you for 
your Mend Swift’s works : in which last, to borrow an 
expre^ion of Cibber’s, you have outdone your usual 
outdoings — ^for the paper is whit-ish, and the ink is 
black-ish. I only wish that the margin had been a 
little broader. However, without flattery, it heals 
Elzevir, Aldus, Vascosan ; and I make no doubt but 
that, in seven or eight hundred years, the learned and 
the curious in those tim^ wUl, like the learned and 
the curious in these, who prefer the impreMon of a 
book to the matter of it, collect with pains and ex- 
pense all the books that were published ex Typogra- 
phic Faulhneriand. But I am impatient to congrat- 
ulate you upon your late triumph: you have made 
(if you will forgive a quibble upon so serious a sub- 


* President of tke OoiinciL He died on the 2nd of January following. 
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ject) your enemy your ^oi-stool* — a victory which 
the divine Socrates had not influence enough to obtain 
at Athens over Aristophanes; nor the great. Pompey 
at Eome, over the actor who had the insolence to 
abuse him under the name of Magnus, by which he 
was univeKaUy known, and to tell him from the stage, 
IRseriis nosiris Magnus rnagnm es. A man of 1^ 
philosophy than yourself would perhaps have chas- 
tised Mr. Foote corporally, and have made him feel 
that your wooden leg which he mimicked had an 
avenging arm to protect it ; but you scorned so in- 
glorious a victory, and called justice and the laws of 
your country to punish the criminal, and to avenge 
your cause. You triumphed ; and I heartUy join my 
weak voice to the loud acclamations of the good dti- 
2 ens of Dublin upon this occasion. I take it for 
granted that some of your many tributary wits have 
already presented you with gratulatory poems, odes, 
Ac., upon this subject. I own I had some thoughts 
myself of inscribing a short poem to you upon your 
triumph, but, to tell you the truth, when I had writ 
not above two thousand verses of it, my Muse forsook 
me, my poetic vein stopped, I threw away my pen, 
and I burned my poem, to the irreparable loss, not 
only of the present age, but also of latest posterity. 

I very seriously and sincerely wish you a great 
many very happy New Years, and am Yours, &e. 

I like your messenger, young Dunkin, mightily ; he 
is a very sensible, well-behaved young man. 

* Mr. Faalkner had just obtained a verdict in the Courts of Law 
against Foote for his representation of Peter Paragraph. See p. 366 of 
this Yolame. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

(Letters, toI. ir. p. 303.) 

London, Janaaiy 6, 1763. 

Mt deab Loed, 

I coifPESS myself a most lazy and awkward corre- 
spondent, but it is not so much my fault as it is my 
misfortune, for writins; now is not the easv task to me 
that it was formerly, and both my head and my hand 
undertake it unwillingly. However, in spite of them 
both, I could not let this season pass by, without wish- 
ing you and yours a great many happy Xew Years : 
not in compliance with custom, but to satisfy my 
sentiments of friendship and affection for you. 

I am returned from the Bath with much better 
health than I carried there. I have now a tolerable 
negative degree of health, which, at my age and with 
my shattered constitution, is all that I can reasonably 
ask of Heaven, for the short remainder of my span. 

P rejoice at my friend George Faulkner’s triumph,* 
who has made his enemy his i^bo^-stool. Perhaps he 
was a little too irascible, and did not agree with Lord 
Shaftesbury in thinking that ridicule, when ground- 
les, only exposed the author of it, and I would rather 
have expected a noble contempt, than a legal process, 
from my philosophical friend. Socrates never prose- 
cuted Aristophanes for having attempted to ridicule 
him.] 

I am glad to hear that I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you and the young Bishop this summer. I 
hope you will not embark before the stormy season is 
over, which is not till April or May. Yours, &c. 


* In Ills action at law^ agsnnst Foote. 
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A MADAME LA MAEQUISE DE MON- 
COXSEIL. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 325.) 

k Londres, ce 14 Fevrier, 1763. 

Le Comte d’Usson m’a envoys le discours de Mon- 
sieur de Voisenon,* dont je voos rends mille graces : 
il me plait infiniment ; il a donn^ un nouveau tour ^ 
un sujet tr^s-usd, et il s’exprime avec feu, et dlegance- 

Je ne vous dirai pas que la reponse de soit %ale- 

ment brillante, mais au moins il y a du vrai, en tout 
ce qu’il dit de Monsieur de Nivernois, qui stirement 
m^rite tout ce qu’on peut dire de mieux d’un liomme. 
H se fait k toutes n(B manieres eomme si elles lui 
^toient naturelles, et pourtant Dieu sait qu’elles sont 
bien dijfferentes des siennes. Il plait k tout le monde, 
mais pourtant au fond, il doit se divertir, comme dit 
Froissard, mouli tristement a la mode de noire pays. 
Ma surdite et ses affaires m’emp^bent de profiter de 
son s^jour ici, autant que je le souhaiterois, si bien que, 
pour I’amour de lui, je le voudrois de retour dans sa 
patrie, dans le sein de sa famiUe, qu’il clierit, et jou- 
issant des plaisirs d’une aimable soci4t6, pour lesquels 
la nature I’a form^, aussi bien que pour les affaires. 

* dande Henri, Abb6 de Voisenon, bom in 1708, and whose char- 
acter might be given in his own language as Trumvais prUre, poUe mt- 
diocre. The speech which Lord Chesterfield mentions was on his 
reception into the French Academy. 
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To SOLOilOX DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Works, voi. iv. p. 206.) 

Blackheath, June 10, 1763. 

Eeae Dayeolles, 

I HEAETiLT Congratulate you upon your gout ; it is 
a certain cure for all your other complaints. It is a 
proof of pr^ent riches, and a certain pledge of their 
future increase. It is a sign of long life, for it is well 
known that every man lives just as long after the fi^t 
fit of the gout, as he had done before it. 

Though this fit has been a verv slight and short 
one, it is, however, an earn^t of frequent and bene- 
ficial returns of it. 

It is a grant of health for life, not in the power of 
Kings and Courts to give or take away, and therefore 
more valuable than all the places and reversions which 
his Majesly has been pleased to grant lately to so 
many of his faithful subjects. 

As an introduction to this last favour, it pleased 
Heaven to grant you previously a great share of ex- 
emplary patience, to enable you to make a right use 
of it. 

But after aU, if comparison lessens calamities, and 
that you should grumble a little at some trifling shoot- 
ings and throbbing in your foot, Mrs. DayroUes can 
assure you, that they are nothing when compared to 
the pangs of child-bearing. 

God bless you and Co. very seriously; for I am 
very seriously and sincerely Youis. 
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A MADAME LA MARQUISE BE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 327.) 

Ce 10 Juin (1763). 

Nojr, ^Madame, le triste reste de mes jours ne vaut 
pas les soins que vous m’indiquez, ni I’inter^t que vous 
Toulez bien y prendre. A soixante-buit ans, avec une 
constitution delabree, et une surdity b^reditaire et 
inveterfe, j’anrois beau changer de climat, et courir le 
monde, on m’appliqueroit avec raison, 

Le ch^rm monte ea croupe et galoppe avec lui : 

Je ne pense, et je ne dois penser, qu’4 finir tout douce- 
nient, et tuer le terns, qui est devenu mon ennemi, 
au^i bien que je le puis. 

Votre proteg^ le Prince Czartorinski m’a apportd 
la lettre, dont vous m’avez honors, et a bien youlu 
prendre un tr&-petit diner d ma Chartreuse. II a 
bien agr&blement d^ut4 avec moi, en me parlant de 
vous, de la m^me fa§on que je lui aurois parW, s’il ne 
m’eut pas prevenu. II n’est point du tout Sarmate, 
car il a de la douceur, et cherche k plaire : mais aussi 
il n’a pas pris la vivacity Frangoise, qui, dans de cer- 
tains homes, sied si bien aux jeunes gens. Madame 
de Boufflers* est fort gout^e ici, ^ ce qu’on me dit, 
ear je ne I’ai point vue, dont je suis fkchS ; mais aussi 
elle ne m’a point vu, dont je suis bien-aise. On m’as- 
sure qu’eUe est fort naturelle et aisee, sans pretensions, 
et n’affiebant pas le bel esprit et le savoir. 

* La Gomtesse de BouMeis, a lady much extolled by Bousseau, was 
the intimate fiiend, or as some said the wife by a secret marriage, of 
the Prince de Conti. Her visit to Strawberry Hill at this period is 
described by Horace Walpole in his usual lively strain. (To Gr. Mon- 
tagu, May 17, 1763.) 
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To HIS sox. 

(Letters, vol. It. p. 195.) 

Biactheath, Jane 14, 1763. 

Mt bear Feiexd, 

I RECEIVED by tbe last mail your letter of the 4tli 
from the Hague so far so good. You arrived mnica 
at the Hague, for our Ambassador’s entertainment. I 
find he has been very civil to you. You are in the 
right to stop for two or three days at Hanau, and 
make your court to the Lady of that place. •5' Your 
Excellency makes a figure already in the newspapers ; 
and let them and others Excellency you as much as 
they please, but pray suffer not your own servants to 
doit. 

Nothing new of any kind has happened here since 
you went ; so I will wish you a good night, and hope 
that God will bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 196.) 

BlackLeatli^ July 14, 1763. 

Mt beak Feietd, 

Yesteedat I received your letter from Eatisbon, 
where I am glad that you are arrived safe. You are, 
I find, over head and ears engaged in ceremony and 
Hiquette. You must not yield in anything ^ential, 
where your public character may suffer ; but I advise 

* Mr. Stanhope had now returned to the Continent, on a special 
mission, as Envoy to the Diet at Batisbon. 

t Her Eoyai Highness Princess Mary of England, Landgravine of 
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you, at tlie same time, to distinguish carefully what 
may and what may not affect it, and to despise some 
German minuties — such as one step lower or higher 
upon the stairs, a bow more or less, and such sort of 
trifles. 

By what I see in Cressener’s letter to you, the cheap- 
ness of wine compensates the quantity, as the cheap- 
ness of servants compensates the number that you 
must make use of. 

Write to your mother often, if it be but three words, 
to prove your existence ; for when she does not hear 
from you, she knows, to a demonstration, that you are 
dead, if not buried. 

The enclosed is a letter of the utmost consequence, 
which I was desired to forward, with care and speed, 
to the most serene Louis.^ 

My head is not well to-day. So God bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 197.) 

Blackheath, August 1, 1763. 

Mt deae Fbiexp, 

I HOPE that by this time you are pretty well settled 
at Ratisbon, at least as to the important points of the 
ceremonial; so that you may know to precision, to 
whom you must give, and from whom you must re- 
quire, the s^Tie Mccellmtz. Those formalities are, no 
doubt, ridiculous enough in themselves ; but yet they 
are necesary for manners, and sometimes for busi- 

* Mr. Stanliope’s servant. See Lord Chesterfield’s letter of July 2 , 
1765. 
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ne^; and both, would suffer by laying them quite 
aside. 

I have lately had an attack of a new complaint, 
which I have long suspected that I had in my body, 
in actu ’pvim.o, as the pedants call it, but which I 
never felt in actu secundo, till last week, and that is a 
fit of the stone or gravel. It was, thank God, but a 
slight one; but it was dans ioiites les formes ; for it 
was preceded by a pain in my loins, which I at first 
took for some remains of my rheumatism ; but was 
soon convinced of my mistake, by making water much 
blacker than coffee, with a prodigious sediment of 
gravel. I am now perfectly easy again, and have no 
more indications of this dreadful complaint. 

God keep you from that and deafness ; other com- 
plaints are the common, and almost the inevitable lot 
of human nature, but admit of some mitigation. God 
bless you ! 


To EDWABD JERNINGHAM, ESQ.* 


(Letters, voL iv. p- 35T.) 

Blackheath, August 12, 1763. 

Ser, 

I no not know whether I can, with decency, ac- 
knowledge the favour of your poetical letter of the 

* Mr. Jemingliam had addressed to Lord Chesterfield the following 
lines: — 

TO THE EABIi OF GHESTEEFIEU), AUGUST 7, 1763. 

Eeclined beneath thy shade, Blackheath ! 

From politics and strife apart, 

TTts temples twined with laureLwreath ; 

And yirtnes smiling at his heart; 
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7th. But men, as well as women, are very apt to 
break through decency, when d^ire is very strong, as 
mine I assure you is, to thank you for it. Could I 
give you as good as you bring, my thanks should be 
conveyed to you in rhyme and metre : but the Muses, 
who never were very propitious to me when I was 
young, would now laugh at, and be as deaf as I am, 
to the invocation of a septuagenary invalid. Accept 

Will Chesterfield tbe Muse allow 
To break upon bis still retreat? 

To view, if health still smooths his brow. 

And prints his grove with willing feet? 

’Twas this awaked the present theme. 

And bade it reach thjr distant ear, 

Where, if no rays of genius beam. 

Sincerity at least is there. 

May pale disease fly far aloof, 

O^er venal domes its flag display, 

And health beneath thy peaceful roof. 

Add lustre to thine evening ray. 

If this my fervent wish be crown'd, 

I’ll dress with fiow'rs Hygeia's shrine ; 

Xor thou with wisdom's chaplet hound 
At any absent gift repine. 

What though thou dost not grace a throne 
While subjects bend the supple knee. 

No other King the Muses own. 

And science lifts her eye to thee. 

Though deafness, by a doom severe. 

Steals from thy ear the murm'ring rill. 

And Philomel's delightful air ; 

E’en deem not this a partial ill. 

Ah ! if anew thine ear was strung, 

AwaAe to ev’iy voice around. 

Thy praises by the many sung 
Would stun thee with the choral sound. 

Edwakd JEKJSrnSTGHAM. 
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then my humblest thanks, in humble prose, tor your 
very good verses, upon a very indifferent subject; 
■which, should you be reproached with, you may very 
justly make the same answer that your predecessor. 
Waller, did to King Charles, after the Kestoration : 
the Edng accused him of havine made finer verses in 
praise of Oliver Cromwell, than of himself ; to which 
he agreed, saying, that Fiction was the soul of Poetry. 
Am I not generous to help you out of this scrape at 
my own expense? I am sensible, that before I end 
this letter, I ought to show some common-place mod- 
esty at least ; and profit to you that I am ashamed, 
confounded, and in a manner annihilated, by the 
praises you most undeservedly bestow upon me ; but 
I will not, because if I did I should lie confoundedly ; 
for every human creature has vanity, and perhaps I 
have full as much as another. The only difference is, 
that some people disown any, and others avow it: 
whereas I have truth and impudence enough to say, 
tu viadxdi ma tu mi piaci. 

What am I to suppose that you are now doing in 
Norfolk? 

Scribere quod Casi Parmensis opuscula vincat. 

An taciturn sylvas inter reptare salubr^? 

If you stray among the hills, vales, and purling 
streams, it is to make your court to the Mus^, who 
have long had such an affection for you, that (I will 
answer for it) they will meet you wherever you please 
to appoint them. If to those nine id^l Ladies you 
add a tenth, of real good country flesh and blood, I 
cannot help it : but God forbid that I should advke 
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it la all events, I believe you Trould be equal to the 
ten ! 

Xoura, <fec. 


P.S . — 1 desire my respects to Lady Jerningham. 
But not one ^rord of the tenth Muse ! 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, voL iv. p. 198.) 

Blackheath, August 22, 1763. 

My deae Feiesu, 

You will, by this post, hear from others, that Lord 
Egremont died two days ago of an apoplexy ; which, 
from his figure, and the constant plethora he lived in, 
was reasonably to be expected. You will ask me, 
who is to be Secretary in his room ? to which I answer, 
that I do not know. I should guess Lord Sandwich, 
to be succeeded in the Admiralty by Charles Town- 
shend ; unless the Duke of Bedford, who seems to 
have taken to himself the department of Europe, 
should have a mind to it. This event may perhaps 
produce others; but, till this happened, every thing 
was in a state of inaction, and absolutely nothing was 
done. [The Triumvirate did nothing, because they 
had not the power; and Lord Bute did notliing, 
though he had the power, because he would not have 
it thought that he had at present.] Before the next 
Session, this chaos must necessarily take some form, 
either by a new jumble of its own atoms, or by Tni-ying 
them with the more eflScient ones of the Opposition. 

I see by the newspapers, as well as by your letter, 
that the difficulties still subsist about your ceremonial 
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at Ratisbon ; should they, from pride and follj, prove 
insuperable, and obstruct your real busings, there is 
one expedient, wMcb may perhaps remove difficulties, 
and which I have often known practised ; but which 
I believe our people here know nothing of : it is, to 
have the character of Uznis^er, only, in your osten- 
sible title, and that of Envoy Extraordinary in your 
pocket, to j>roduce occasionally, especially if you 
should be sent to any of the Electors in your neigh- 
bourhood : or else, in any transactions that you may 
have, in which your title of Envoy Extraordinary 
may create great difficulties, to have a reversal given 
you, declaring, that the temporary suspension of that 
character, ne donnera pm la moindre atfeinte ni d 
VOS droits ni d vos pretensions. As for the rest, divert 
yourself as well as you can, and eat and drink as little 
as you can : and so God bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 199.) 

Blackheath, September 1, 1763. 

Mv DEAR FrIENI), 

Great news! The King sent for Mr. Pitt, last 
Saturday, and the arnference lasted a full hour : on 
the Monday following another conference lasted much 
longer; and yesterday a third, longer than either. 
You take for granted, that the treaty was concluded 
and ratified : no such matter, for this last conference 
broke it entirely off ; and Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple 
went yesterday evening to their r^pective country 
housffi. Would you know what it broke off upon. 
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you must ask the newsmongers, and the cofifee-houses; 
who, I dare say, know it all very minutely ; but I, 
who am not apt to know anything that I do not know, 
honestly and humbly confess, that I cannot tell you ; 
probably one party asked too much, and the other 
would grant too little* However, the King’s dignity 
was not, in my mind, much consulted, by their mak- 
ing him sole Plenipotentiary of a treaty, which they 
were not, in all events, determined to conclude. It 
ought surely to have been begun by some inferior 
agent, and his Majesty should only have appeared in 
rejecting or ratifying it. Louis XIV. never sate down 
before a town in person, that was not sure to be taken. 

However, ce qui differe n’est pas perdu; for this 
matter must be taken up again, and concluded before 
the meeting of the Parliament, and probably upon 
more disadvantageous terms to the present Ministers, 
who have tacitly admitted, by this late negotiation, 
what their enemies have loudly proclaimed, that they 
are not able to carry on affairs. So much de re poli- 
ticL 

I have at last done the best office that can be done, 
to most married people; that is, I have fixed the 
separation between my brother and his wife : and the 
definitive treaty of peace will be proclaimed in about 
a fortnight ; for the only solid and lasting peace, be- 
tween a man and his wife, is, doubtless, a separation. 
God bless you I 

* The most authentic account of this transaction is given by Lord 
Hardwicke in a letter to his son, Lord Eoyston, September 4, 1763. — 
See notes to the Chatham Correspondence, vol. ii. pp. 236-242. 
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To HIS SOX. 

(LetteK, Tol. iv. p. 201.) 

Blackheath, September 30. 1763. 

My dear Feie^td, 

You will have known, long before this, from the 
Office, that the departments are not cast as you wished ; 
for Lord Halifax, as senior, had of course his choice, 
and chose the Southern, ujx)n account of the colonies. 
The Ministry, such as it is, is now settled en attendant 
mieux; but, in my opinion, cannot, as they are, meet 
the Parliament. 

The only, and all the efficient people they have, are 
in the House of Lords : for, since Mr. Pitt has firmly 
engaged Charles Townshend to him, there is not a 
man of the Court side, in the House of Commons, 
who has either abilities or words enough to call a 
coach. Lord Bute is certainly playing un dessom de 
cartes, and I suspect that it is with Mr. Pitt ; but what 
that dessovs is, I do not know, though all the coffee- 
houses do most exactly. 

The present inaction, I believe, gives you leisure 
enough for ennui, but it gives you time enough too for 
better things; I mean, reading useful books; and, 
what is still more usefiil, conversing with youmelf 
some part of every day. Lord Shaftesbury recom- 
mends self-conversation to all authors ; and I would 
recommend it to all men ; they would be the better 
for it Some people have not time, and fewer have 
inclination, to enter into that conversation ; nay, very 
many dread it, and fiiy to the most trifling dissipa- 
tions, in order to avoid it ; but if a man would allot 
half an hour every night, for this self-conversation, 
Yoi,. iv. ” 26 
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and recapitulate witli himself whatever he has done, 
right or wrong, in the eouise of the day, he would he 
both the better and the wiser for it. My deafn^ 
gives me more than sufficient time for self-conversa- 
tion ; and I have found great advantages from it. 

My brother, and Lady Stanhope, are at last finally 
parted. I was the negotiator between them ; and had 
so much trouble in it, that I would much rather ne- 
gotiate the most difficult point of the juB piiMicwn 
&cri Romani Imperii, with the whole Diet of Ratis- 
bon, than negotiate any point with any woman. If 
my brother had had some of those self-conversations, 
which I recommend, he would not, I believe, at past 
sixty, with a crazy, battered constitution, and deaf 
into the bargain, have married a young girl, just 
turned of twenty, full of health, and consequently of 
desires. But who takes warning by the fate of 
others? This, perhaps, proceeds from a negligence 
of self-convereation. Grod bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 202.) 

Blackheath, October 17, 1763. 

Mt deae Feeesi), 

The last mail brought me your letter of the 2nd 
instant, as the former had brought me that of the 
25th past. I did suppose that you would be sent for 
over, for the first day of the Session ; as I never knew 
a stricter muster, and no furloughs allowed. I am very 
sorry for it, for the reasons you hint at ; but, however, 
you did very prudently, in Aorngde bonne grace, what 
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you could not help doing : and let that be tout rule 
in everything, for the rest of your life. Avoid disa- 
greeable thin^, as much as, by dexterity, you can ; 
but when they are unavoidable, do them with seeming 
willingness and alacrity. Though this journey is ill- 
timed for you in many respects, yet in point of 
finances, you will be a gainer by it upon the whole ; 
for depend upon it, they will keep you here till the 
very last day of the Session ; and I suppose you have 
sold your hors® and dismissed some of your servants. 
Though they seem to apprehend the jfct day of the 
Session so much, in my opinion, their danger will be 
much greater in the course of it, [for I am convinced, 
that Lord Bute and hlr. Pitt, who are now certainly, 
though secretly connected, have some mine to spring.] 
When you are at Paris, you will of course wait 
upon Lord Hertford, and d®irehim to pr®ent you to 
the King ; at the same time make my compliments to 
him, and thank him for the very obliging message he 
left at my house in town ; and tell him, that, had I 
received it in time from thence, I would have come to 
town on purpose to have returned it in person. If 
there are any new little books at Paris, pray bring 
them me. I have already Voltaire’s Zelk dans le 
Bain, his Droit du Seignmr, and Olympic. Do not 
forget to call once at Madame Monconseil’s, and as 
often as you please at Madame Dupin’s. Au revoir. 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, voL It. p. 204.) 

Bath, Xovember 24, 1763. 

Mt dbxb . Feiexd, 

I AEEITED here, as you suppose in your letter, last 
Sunday ; but after the tvorst day’s journey I ever had 
in my life: it snowed and froze tliat whole morning, 
and in the evening it rained and thawed, which made 
the roads so slippery, that I was six hours coming 
post from the Devizes, which is but eighteen miles 
from hence ; so that, but for the name of coming post, 
I might as well have walked on foot. I have not yet 
quite got over my last violent attack, and am weak 
and flimsy. 

I have now drank the waters but three days ; so 
that, without a miracle, I cannot yet expect much 
alteration, and I do not in the least expect a miracle. 
If they proved les eaiix de Jbuvence to me, that would 
be a miracle indeed ; but, as the late Pope Lambertini 
said, Fra noi, gli miraeoli sono passaii gia unpezzo. 

I have seen Harte, who inquired much after you : 
he is dejected and dispirited, and thinks himself much 
woree than he is, though he has really a tendency to 
the jaundice. I have yet seen nobody else, nor do I 
know who here is to be seen ; for I have not yet ex- 
hibited myself to public view, except at the pump, 
which, at the time I go to it, is the most private place 
in Bath. 

Afl^r all the fears and hopes, occasioned severally 
by the meeting of the Parliament, in my opinion, it 
wiU prove a very ^y Session. Mr. Wilkes is uni- 
versally given up ; and if the Ministers themselves do 
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not wantonly raise difficulties, I think they will meet 
with none. A majority of two hundred is a great 
anodvne. Adieu ! God bless vou. 

Cr 4, 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, voL iy. p. 205.) 

Bath, December S, 1768. 

My deae Feiexd, 

Last post brought me your letter of the 29th past. 
I suj)pose Charles Townshend let off his speech upon 
the Princess’s portion,* chiefly to show that he was of 
the Opposition : for otherwise, the point was not de- 
batable, unless as to the quantum, against which 
something might be said; for the late Princess of 
Orange (who was the eldest daughter of a Kling) had 
no more, and her two sisters but half, if I am not 
mistaken. 

It is a great mercy that Mr. Wilkes, the intrepid 
defender of our rights and liberti^, is out of danger, f 
and may live to fight and write again in support of 
them ; and it is no 1^ a mercy, that God has raised 
up the Earl of Sandwich to vindicate and promote 
true religion and morality These two blessings 

* The King’s eldest sister, the Princess Augusta, was married on 
the 16th of January following to the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick. 
Her Royal Highness’s portion was 80,000L 
t Mr. Wilkes had been recently wounded in a duel with Mr. Martin, 
formerly Secretary of the Treasury. The cause of quarrel was a 
violent altercation in the House of Commons. 

X Lord Sandwich, then Secretary of State, had denounced to the 
House of Lords the ‘‘ Essay on Woman,” a profligate parody of Pope’s 
‘‘Essay on Man.” It had been written by Wilkes, and fourteen 
copies of it privately printed. “ But the conduct of Sandwich,” says 
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will justly make an epock in tke annals of this 
country. 

I have delivered your m^sage to Harte, who waits 
with impatience for your letter. He very happy 
now in having free access to all Lord Craven’s papers, 
which, he says, give him great lights into the helium 
tricennale ; the old Lord Craven having been the 
professed and valorous Knight-errant, and perhaps 
something more, to the Queen of Bohemia ; at least, 
like Sir Peter Pride, he had the honour of spending 
great part of his estate in her Boyal cause. 

I am hy no means right yet ; I am very weak and 
flimsy still ; hut the Doctor assure me, that strength 
and spirits will return : if they do, Itusro afpponam, I 
will make the best of them ; if they do not, I will not 
make their want still worse, hy grieving and regretting 
them. I have lived long enough, and observed 
enough, to estimate most things at their intrinsic, and 
not their imaginary value; and at seventy, I find 
nothing much worth either desiring or fearing. But 
these reflections, which suit with seventy, would be 
greatly premature at two-and-thirty. So make the 
best of your time, enjoy the present hour ; but memor 
ultima. God bless you ! 

a most able writer, excited universal disgust. His own vices were 
‘‘ notorious, and only a fortnight before he laid the ‘ JEssay on Woman^ 
“ before the House of Liords, he had been drinking and singing loose 
‘‘ catches with Wilkes at one of the most dissolute clubs in London.^’ 
(Edinburgh Eeview, No. clxii. p. 563.) 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOED. 

(Works, Tol. ir. p. 804.) 

Bath, December 5, 1763. 

My deab Loed, 

I thaye; you for your kind and informing letter, 
wHch. I received by tbe last post. I cannot give you 
such an account of myself as I know you wish. I 
was dangerously ill of a bilious fever ten days before 
I left London, and remained extremely weak and low 
from it. The Faculty hastened me to this place, 
which was, as they said, to carry off the dre^ of the 
fever, restore my strength and spirits, and what not. 
The waters, however, which I have now drunk a full 
fortnight, have done no such thing ; instead of that, 
I grow weaker every day, and my spirits lower. [If 
this increase, or even lasts much longer, I shall be in 
the hands of the undertakers, as well as your Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The match you mention is intended, I supp<^, to 
plaister up some old sores between two of your great 
men, but they must be at least as weak as they are 
great, or rather more so, if they do not know that the 
matrimonial cement is, of all others, the least durable.] 

You have acted in the af&ir of the chariti^ as be- 
comes your ecclesiastical character, and your private 
character of integrity and charity as a man, in en- 
deavouring to detect, if you cannot punish, those sac- 
rilegious fi*auds, in diverting to infamous political 
jobs, the sums of money bequeathed and appropriated 
for the relief of the poor. That I call sacrilege in 
the highest degree, if giving to the poor be, as un- 
doubtedly it is, lending to God. This is a much more 
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criminal sacrilege than stealing an old pulpit doth out 
of a parish church, that can do as •«'eli ■without it ; 
and "which, though canonically called sacrilege, is, in 
my mind, but humble robbery. Go on, then, my 
good Lord, and detect not only the thieves, but these 
■who connive at them. Thou sawest a thief, and con- 
sentedst unto him, was formerly the description of a 
very bad character, and should be so still, unless your 
doctors of divinity will say, like Moliere’s doctor of 
physic, nous avom change tout cela? [I can send 
you no news from hence, not even of Mr. Wilkes, 
whose fate will be determined, they say, this week. 
It is no matter what happens to him, for he is a fellow 
of a most profligate character.] Good night, my dear 
Lord. Yours most faithfully. 


To HIS SON. 


(Lettejs, voL iv. p. 206.) 

Bath, December 18, 1763. 

My beak Feieyb, 

I EECEiVED your letter this morning, in which you 
reproach me with not having written to you this week. 
The reason was, that I did not know what to write. 
There is that sameness in my life here, that every day 
is still but as the first. I see very few people ; and, in 
the literal sense of the word, I hear nothing. 

* From Moliere's Medecm malgrt lui, act ii. scene 6. 

GEaONTE. 

H me semble qne le ccbut est du c6t4 ganche, et le foie du c6t4 droit. 
SGANAEELLB. 

Oni, cela 4toit aatrefois alnsi ; mais nous avons change tout cela, et 
nous Msons maintenant la m6decine d’une m^thode tonte nouvelle! 
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Mr. Luther and Mr. Gonvers* I hold to be two very 
ingenious men ; and your image of the two men 
ruined, one hy losing his law-suit, and the other by 
carrying it, is a very just one. To be sure they felt 
in themselves uncommon talents for business and 
speaking, which were to reimburse them I 

[Lord Xorthumberland is rightly served for taking 
for his own man another man’s man. Hamilton -f 
most notoriously belonged always to Lord Holland, 
who, I dare say, has his reasons for putting Hamilton 
upon all this.] 

Harte has a great poetical work to publish before it 
be long ; he has shown me some parts of it. He had 
entitled it Emblems; but I persuaded him to alter 
that name, for two reasons : the first was, because they 
were not emblems, but fables : the second was, that, if 
they had been emblems, Quarles had degraded and 
vilified that name to such a degree, that it is impossible 
to make use of it after him : so they are to be called 
Fables, though Moral Tales would, in my mind, be 
the properest name. If you ask me what I think of 
those I have seen, I must say that mnt plura bona, 

qucedam niediocria, et qucedam 

Your report of future changes, I cannot think is 
wholly groundless; for it still runs strongly in my 
head, that the mine we talked of will be sprung at, or 
before the end of the Session. 

* William Harvey, member for Essex, having died in November, 
1763, a new writ was ordered, and 3Ir. John Luther was elected. His 
unsuccessful competitor was Mr. Conyei^. 

t This was Single-speech Hamilton, who had been chosen by Lord 
Halifax, and continued by Lord Northumberland, as Secretary during 
their Lord Lieutenancies of Ireland ; but he had a quarrel with the 
latter. 
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I have got a little more strength, but not quite the 
strength of Hercules ; so that I Trill not undertake, 
like him, fifty deflorations in one night ; for I really 
believe that I could not compass them. So good night, 
and God bless vou ! 

To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, voL iv. p. 208.) 

Bath, December 24, 1763. 

My dear Feieyd, 

I G 05 TESS I Tvas a good deal surprised at your press- 
ing me so strongly to influence parson Hosenhagen, 
Tvhen you well know the r^olution I had made sev- 
eral years ago, and which I have scrupulously ob- 
served ever since, not to concern myself, directly or 
indirectly, in any party political contest whatsoever. 
Let parties go to loggerheads, as much and as long as 
they please ; I will neither endeavour to part them, 
nor to take the part of either ; for I know them all 
too well. But you say, that Lord Sandwich has been 
remarkably civil and kind to you. I am very glad of 
it ; and he can by no means impute to you my obsti- 
nacy, folly, or philosophy ; call it what you please : 
you may with great truth assure him, that you did aU 
you could to obey his commands. 

I am sorry to find that you are out of order, but I 
hope it is only a cold ; should it be anything more, 
pray consult Dr. Maty, who did you so much good in 
your last illne^, when the great medicinal Matadores 
did you rather harm. I have found a Monsieur Dia- 
foirus here. Dr. Moisy, who has really done me a great 
deal of good ; and I am sure I wanted it a great deal, 
when I came here first. I have recovered some 
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strengtli, and a little more will give me as mucli as I 
can make use of. 

Lady Brown, whom I saw yesterday, makes you 
many compliments : and I wish you a merry Ciirist- 
mas, and a good night. Adieu. 


To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, toL iv. p. 209.) 

Bath, December Si, 1768. 

My deae Feieyd, 

Geeteykop wrote me word, by the last ix)st, that 
you were laid up with the gout ; but I much question 
it ; that is, whether it is the gout or not. Your last 
illnes, before you went abroad, was pronounced the 
gout by the skilful ; and proved at last a mere rheu- 
matism. Take care that the same mistake is not made 
this year ; and that, by giving you strong and hot 
medicines to throw out the gout, they do not inflame 
the rheumatism, if it be one. 

Mr. Wilkes has imitated some of the great men of 
antiquity, by going into voluntary exile : it was his 
only way of defeating both his creditors and his pros- 
ecutors. Whatever his friends, if he has any, give 
out of his returning soon, I will answer for it, that it 
will be a long time before that soon comes. 

I have been much out of order these four days, of 
a violent cold ; which I do not know how I got, and 
which obliged me to suspend drinking the waters : but 
is now so much better, that I propose resuming them 
for this week, and paying my court to you in town on 
Monday or Tuesday sevennight; but this is su5 spe 
rati only. God bless you ! 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOED. 

(Works, Tol. iv. p. 305.) 

London, ilarch 17, 1764 

My deae Loed, 

Youe last letter, irliiek I received this week, made 
me two letters in your debt ; but you are so used to 
my bad payment, that I am sure you will excuse it, 
especially when you consider that people of quabty 
seldom pay at all ; whereas I sometimes pay some- 
thing in part, and upon account. 

[I am very glad that your daughter’s marriage is 
come on again, because you seem to be so, but I hope 
that you have employed somebody of more worldly 
skill than youi’self to examine if the husband can 
solidly realize the stipulated conditions. I know a 
lady here who has lately lost a very good jointure by 
a previous mortgage of the lands which were the se- 
curity for it. You are, to be sure, very kind and 
liberal by your daughter in this affair, but have you 
left yourself wherewithal to be equally so to your son ? 
I qu^tion it.] 

I assure you it is no compliment, but a liteml truth, 
when I tell you that I have ihe warmest seme of your 
kindnes in providing my old and chilled carcass with 
such a quantity of flannel. I have cut my waistcoats 
mjcording to my cloth, and they come half-way down 
my thighs. 

I am told you are altogether by the ears in Ireland. 
We are so here too ; and it will always be so, while 
avarice and ambition triumph over reason and virtue. 
Adieu, my dear Lord. I am Yours, &c. 
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A WADAME LA MARQUISE DE MOX- 
CO:^sSEIL. 

{Works, Tol. iii. p. 329.) 

a Londres, ce 23 Aviil, 2764. 

La tete me tourne actaeliement, Madame, mais je 
ne sais pas si e’^t un retoiir de mes verriges ordi- 
naires, ou si c’est votre derniere lettre qui en est la 
cause, car, de bonne foi, elle a bien dequoi tourner une 
tete plus ferme que la mienne. Menagez-la un pen a 
Tavenir, je vous en supplie, car quoique la fatuite soit 
permise, et quelquefois meme utile aux jeunes gens, 
Tous m’avouerez qu’elle ne sied pas trop bien aux 
septuagenaires, et malbeureusement Totre tres-fidele 
serviteur est de ce nombre. 

Je conviens, Madame, que vous me donnez mille 
bonnes raisons, pour chercber un air plus pur dans 
climats m^ridionaux, et je ne me le ferois pas dire 
deux fois, si je n’etois pas sourd ; mais sourd, d’une 
surditd impenetrable, et incurable, parce qu’elle est 
hereditaire. Sur ce principe, j’ai fait un calcul fort 
exact, dont le resultat est, que le jeu ne vaut pas la 
cbandelle. D’ailleurs, comme je demenagerai bientot 
pour un plus grand voyage, il ne vaut pas la peine de 
m’emballer pour deux ou trois mois, k I’adresse de la 
Provence, ou du Languedoc. Job de mille maiix 
atteiyit* n’avoit pas plus de patience, que ma philoso- 
pbie ne m’en procure ; la lecture m’occupe et m’amuse : 
d’ailleurs, j’ai le loisir d’ avoir plusieurs tete-4-tetes 
avec moi-m^me, dont je me flatte d’avoir profile, et 
auxquels je n’avois jamais pens4, pendant que j’^tois 
rapidement emporte par le tourbillon des affaires, ou 
* The beginning of a sonnet by Benserade. 
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des plaisirs ; de sorte que, graces d Dieu, je n’ai ni 
mflaneolie ni liumeur, et nonobstant tons mes maux 
^en connou de plus miser aides. 

Votre petit protege part la semaine qui vient pour 
Dresde, ou le Eoi a eu la bonte de la nommer son En- 
Toye, II prend le cbemin de Paris, prineipalement, ^ 
ce que je crois, pour avoir I’bonneur de vous y faire 
sa cour. 

A ilADA^IE LA IklAEQUISE DE MOH- 
COXSEIL. 

(Works, toL iiL p. 319.) 

a la Petite Chartreuse, ce 5 Juin (1764). 

Fix’ Babiole, Madame, assure Bagatelle de ses tres- 
humbles respects, et lui fait savoir qu’elle a cbangd 
de nom, pour prendre celui de la Petite Chartreuse, 
qui convient bien mieux d sa position presente. J’ai 
eru qu’il etoit n^cessaire de yous donner ce petit avis, 
pour vous preparer ^ recevoir des lettres fort ennu- 
yantes. En effet, que puis-je vous dire de ma cellule, 
oh je n’entends rien ? Je vous epargne le memento 
mori, qui est ce que nous autres nous disons, aux 
heures que la parole nous est permise, parce que je ne 
veux pas que vous mouriez ou que vous pensiez k la 
mort de longtems. Vous avez encore bien du terns, 
et bien du bon terns m6me, ^ vivre, et je dis pour 
vous, cequ’un Cardinal moribund disoit pour lui-m^me, 
quand le pr^tre, qui lui donnoit 1^ saeremens, prioit 
Dieu de recevoir son ame, j^, ma non adesso. 

Je n’ai pas eu des lettres de votre petit protdgd, 
depuis qu’il vous aura fait sa cour cette fois i Paris ; 
mai^ vous connoissant tous deux, comme je fais, je 
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sais comme si j’avois ete present, que tous lui avez 
donn$ raille temoignages de votre amitie. et que lui, 
de son c6t6, en a senti la plus rive reconnoissance, 
mieux qu’il ne raura exprimee, ear il est assez, ou 
plutot trop, taciturne. II a de trfe-bonnes marelian- 
dises dans sa boutique, mais il n’a pas le talent de ies 
Staler, et de les fair valoir, eomme il dexroit. Enfin, 
malgr^ tous les soins que j’ai pris pour le decrotter, il 
encore trop Anglois. Mais ^ propos, mon beure 
de silence approcbe, beureusement pour yous, et comme 
la solitude rend les sols betes, et les gens d’esprit fous, 
quelle que puisse etre ma part i cette alternative, il 
n’est pas juste que vous en souffriez : bon soir done, 
Madame. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 210.) 

Blackheath, July 20, 1764. 

Mt deak Friend, 

I HAVE this moment received vour letter of the 
3rd, from Prague, but I never received that which 
you mention from Patisbon ; this made me think you 
in such rapid motion, that I did not know where to 
take aim. I now suppose that you are arrived, though 
not yet settled, at Presden ; your audiences and for- 
malities are, to be sure, over, and that is great ease of 
mind to you. 

I have no political events to acquaint you with; 
the summer is not the season for them, they ripen only 
in winter ; great ones are expected immediately before 
the meeting of Parliament, but that, you know, is 
always the language of fears and hopes. However, I 
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ratlier believe that there Tdill be something patched 
up between the ins and the outs. 

The whole subject of conversation, at present, is the 
death and will of Lord Bath : he has left above twelve 
hundred thousand pounds in land and money, four 
hundred thousand pounds in cash, stocks, and mort- 
gages ; his own estate, in land, was improved to fifteen 
thousand pounds a year, and the Bradford estate, 
which he smuggled, is as much ; both which, at only 
five-and-twenty years’ purchase, amount to eight hun- 
dred thousand jiounds ; and all this he has left to his 
brother General Pulteney, and in his own disposal, 
though he never loved [and justly despised] him. 
The legacies he has left are trifling, for, in truth, he 
eared for nobody ; the words give and bequeath were 
too shocking to him to repeat, and so he left all, in 
one word, to his brother. The public, which was long 
the dupe of his simulation and dissimulation, begins 
to explain upon him ; and draws such a picture of 
him as I gave you long ago. 

Your late Secretary has been with me three or four 
times ; he wants something or another, and it seems 
all one to him what, whether civil or military ; in 
plain English, he wants bread. He has knocked at 
the doors of some of the Ulinisters, but to no purpose. 
I wish with all my heart that I could help him : I told 
him fairly that I could not, but advised him to find 
some channel to Lord Bute, which, though a Scotch- 
man, he told me he could not. He brought a packet 
of letters from the Office to you, which I made binn 
seal up ; and I keep it for you, as I suppose it makes 
up the series of your Batisbon letters. 

As for me, I am just what I was when you left me, 
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that is, nobody. Old age steals upon me insensibly. 
I grow weak and decrepit ; but do not suffer, so I am 
content. 

Forbes brought me four books of yours, two of 
which were Bielefeldt’s lettem;* in which, to my 
knowledge, there are many notorious lies. 

Make my compliments to Comte Einsiedel, whom I 
love and honour much ; and so good night to seine 
Mxcellentz. 

Now our correspondence may be more regular, and 
I expect a letter from you every fortnight. I will be 
regular on my part : but write oftener to your mother, 
if it be but three lines. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, toI. iv. p. 212.) 

Blackheath, July 27, 1764. 

My deae Feiekd, 

I EECETVED, two days ago, yoor letter of the 11th, 
from Dresden, where I am very glad that you are 
safely arrived at last. The prices of the necessaries 
of life are monstrous there; and I do not conceive 
how the poor native subsist at all, after having been 
so long and so often plundered by their own as well 
as by other Sovereigns. 

As for procuring you either the title or the appoint- 
ments of Plenipotentiary, I could as soon procure 
them firom the Turkish as from the English Ministry ; 
and, in truth, I believe they have it not to give. 

* Bielefeld, a native of Hambuigh, had been much employed by 
Frederict II. of Prussia, and received from him in 1748 the titles of 
Baron and Privy-Councillor. His Letires FamUi^reSy in two volumes, 
appeared in 1763. 

Von. lY. 
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I-OKD CHESPERFIEIiD’s UETTEBS, 

[The profusion of the Civil Libt has been so great 
in idle and unnecessary expenses, silly purchases, and 
building, undeserved pensions, and the hire of Par- 
liament-men, that I am assured the King is the poor- 
est man in his dominions, the Civil List being now 
above 500,000Z. in debt.] 

Kow to come to your Civil List, if one may com- 
pare small thin^ with great. I think I have found 
out a better refreshment for it than you propose ; for 
to-morrow I shall send to your cashier, Mr. Larpent, 
five hundred pounds at once, for your use, which, I 
presume, is better than by quarterly payments ; and I 
am very apt to think that, next Midsummer-day, he 
will have the same sum, and for the same use, con- 
signed to him. 

It is reported here, and I believe not without some 
foundation, that the Queen of Hungary has acceded 
to the Family Compact between France and Spain ; if 
so, I am sure it behoves us to form in time a counter alli- 
ance, of at least equal strength ; which I could easily 
point out, but which, I fear, is not thought of here. 

The rage of marrying is very prevalent; so that 
there will be probably a great crop of cuckolds next 
winter, who are at present only cocus en herbe. It 
will contribute to population, and so far must be 
allowed to be a public benefit. Lord Grosvenor, Mr. 
Bouverie, and Mr. Dun das, are, in this respect, very 
meritorious; for they have all married handsome 
women, without one shilling fortune. Lord Wark- 
worth must indeed take some pains to arrive at that 
dignity; but I dare say he will bring it about by the 
help of some Scotch or Irish ofB.cer. Good night, and 
God bless you ! 
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To HIS SOX. 

{Letters, vol. iv.p. 213.) 

Blackheath, September 3, 1764. 

Mt DEAK Fkiest), 

I HAVE received your letter of the 13th past. I 
see that your complete arrangement approaches, and 
you need not be in a hurry to give entertainments, 
since so few others do. 

Comte Flemming is the man in the world the best 
calculated to retrieve the Saxon finances, which have 
been all this century squandered and lavished with 
the most absurd profiision : he has certainly abilities, 
and, I believe, integrity ; I dare answer for him, that 
the gentleness and flexibility of his temper will not 
prevail with him to yield to the importunities of crav- 
ing and petulant applications. I see in him another 
Sully ; and therefore I wish he were at the head of 
our finances. 

France and Spain both insult us, and we take it too 
tamely : for this is, in my opinion, the time for us to 
talk high to them. France, I am persuaded, wiU. not 
quarrel with us, till it has got a Xavy at least equal to 
ours, which cannot be these three or four years, at 
soonest ; and then, indeed, I believe, we shall hear of 
something or other ; therefore, this is the moment for 
us to speak loud, and we shall be feared if we do not 
show that we fear. P do not blame our ostensible 
Ministers for this weak conduct, for it is certain that 
they have not so much as Voix au Ghapitre in those 
matters, and the secret, the real, and the only Minis- 
ter is the most timid irresolute man living.] 

Here is no dom^tie news of changes and chances 
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in the jwlitical world ; wMch, like oysters, are only in 
season in the R months, when the Parliament sits. I 
think there will be some then, but of what kind, God 
knows. 

I have received a book for you, and one for myself, 
from Harte. It is upon agriculture, and will surprise 
you, as, I confess, it did me. This work is not only 
in English, but good and elegant English; he has 
even scattered graces upon his subject ; and, in prose, 
has come very near Yirgil’s Georgies in verse. I have 
written to him to congratulate his happy transforma- 
tion. As soon as I can find an opportunity, I will 
send you your copy. You (though no Agricola) will 
read it with pleasure. 

I know Mackenzie,* whom you mention. G’est un 
delii; sed cave. 

Make mine and Lady Chesterfield’s compliments to 
Comte and Comt^e Flemming : and so, Dieu vous ait 
m sa sainte garde. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iy. p, 215.) 

Blackheath, September 14, 1764. 

Mt dear Fetesid, 

Yesteedat I received your letter of the 30th past, 
by which I find that you had not then got mine, 
which I sent you the day after I had received your 
former; you have had no great loss of it ; for, as I told 
you in my last, this inactive season of the year sup- 
plies no materials for a letter ; the winter may, and 
probably wiU, produce an abundant crop, but of what 

* The Hon. James Stuart Mackemae, only brother of Lord Bute. 
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grain, I neither know, guess, nor care. I take it for 
granted, that Lord Bute mrnagera encore, but by the 
assistance of what bladders or cork-waistcoats, God 
only knows. The death of poor Mr. Legge, the epi- 
leptic fits of the Duke of Devonshire, for which he is 
gone to Aix-la-Chapelle, and the advanced age of the 
Duke of Newcastle, seem to facilitate an accommoda- 
tion, if Mr. Pitt and Lord Bute are inclined to it. 
P own I cannot see why Lord Bute should not pub- 
licly resume the power which he really engrosses, and 
which makes him but the more unpopular, for dis- 
owning and trying to conceal it, as a prude with child 
is always less sj)ared than a coquette. For it is lippu ae 
tomoribus notum that he names absolutely to every em- 
ployment, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, and that 
the ostensible Ministers might as well walk on foot.] 
You ask me what I think of the death of poor 
Iwan, and of the person who ordered it.* You may 
remember that I often said, she would murder or 
marry him, or probably both; she has chosen the 
safest alternative; and has now completed her char- 
acter of femme forte, above scruples and hesitation. 
If Machiavel were alive, she would probably be his 
Heroine, as Caesar Borgia was his Hero. Women are 
all so far Machiavelians, that they are never either 
good or bad by halves ; their passions are too strong, 
and their reason too weak, to do anything with mod- 
eration. She will, perhaps, meet, before it is long, 
with some Scythian as free from prejudice as herself. 
If there is one Oliver Cromwell in the three regiments 
of Guards, he will probably, for the sake of his dear 


* The Empre^ Catherine the Second. 
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country, depose and murder her : for that is one and 
the same thing in Ru^ia. 

You seem now to be settled, and Men nippe at 
Dresden. Four sedentary footmen, and one running 
tme, font eqxiipage leste. The German on^ will give 
you, seine Exeellentz ; and the French ones, if you 
have any, Monseigneur. 

Mv own health varies, as usual, but never deviates 
into good. God bless you, and send you better ! 


To ARTHUR CHARLES STANHOPE, ESQ. 

(Letter published in 1817, p. 107.) 

Blackheath, September 29, 1764. 

Sir, 

I HAVE forwarded your letters to their respective 
owners. That to Edwyn Stanhope was a very proper 
one. You must know that our kinsman has very 
strong and warm animal spirits, with a genius not 
quite so warm, and having nothing to do, is of course 
busy about trifle, which he takes for business, and 
sits upon them assiduously, as a certain bird, much in 
request upon this day particularly, does upon a piece 
of chalk, taking it for an egg. My boy was with me 
on Thursday for the last time this season. He was 
very well, but had a little breaking out about his lips, 
for which I made him take a little manna, which has 
done him good. He has an excellent appetite, and 
prefers the haut gout, when he can get it : and the 
more so, I believe, because he cannot get it at school. 
I indulge him but little in it, when he dines with me ; 
for you know that I do not deal much in it myself. 
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But wlien he spies anything in that taste at table, 
he begs so hard, that I dare not refuse him, having 
promked him, provided he learns well, not to refuse 
him anything he asks for: which promise he oiien 
puts me in mind of, without putting me to any great 
expense: for his last demand was a hoop to drive, 
value twopence. It is certain that there is a great 
deal of stuff put into his noddle by snatches and 
starts, but by no means digested as it ought to be, and 
will certainly be in time. When you write to him, 
pray tell him that his sister’s application and knowl- 
edge often make you wish, that she were your son, 
and he your daughter : for I have hinted to liim, that 
I was informed you had said something like it to Dr. 
Plumptre. I am, <S:c. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFORD. 

(Works, voL iv. p. 306.) 

Blackheath, October 1, 1764. 

My dear Loed, 

I HAVE been a long time in your debt, but I hope 
that my age and infirmities give me some privileges 
to compensate a little for the loss of youth and health. 
I am past the age at which a Roman soldier was rude 
donatus, which some have translated, given to be rude. 
I adopt that version. Since your fiiendship for me 
makes you solicitous to have accounts of my health, I 
will tell you that I am neither better nor worse than 
when you heard from me last. I am never fiioe from 
physical ills of one kind or another, but use and 
patience make them supportable; and I own this 
obligation to them, that iJiey have cured me of worse 
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ills than themselves, I mean moral ills, for they have 
given me leisure to examine, and reflexion to subdue, 
all my passions. I think only of doing my duty to 
my Cheator, and to my fellow-created beings, and 
ornnis in hoc sum,. 

[I see that you are in fears again from your White 
Boys, and have destroyed a good many of them ; but 
I believe, that if the military force had killed half as 
many landlords, it would have contributed more ef- 
fectually to restore quiet. The poor people in Ireland 
are used worse than negroes by their Lords and Mas- 
ters, and their Deputies of Deputies of Deputies. 
For there is a sentiment in every human breast that 
averts man’s natural right to liberty and good usage, 
and that wUl, and ought to rebel when oppressed and 
provoked to a certain degree.] 

Are you a grandfather in embryo yet ? That ought 
by this time to be manifest. When you shall be 
really so, may your grand-children give you as much 
satisfaction as your own children have done ! 

Good night, my dear Lord ; I am most affection- 
ately yours. 

P. S. — ^Lady Chesterfield desires me to add her 
compliments to all. 

To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 216.) 

Blackheatb, October 4, 1764. 

My PEAIt Feeeni), 

I HAVE now your last letter, of the 16th past, lying 
before me ; and I gave your enclosed to Grevenkop, 
which has put him into a violent bustle to execute 
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your eommisions, as well and as cheap as jK^ssible. 
I refer him to his own letter. He tells you true, as 
to Comtesse Cosel's diamonds, which certainly nobody 
will buy here, unsight unseen, as they call it ; so many 
fwvnuiies concurring to increase or lessen the value of 
a diamond. Your Cheshire cheese, your Burton ale 
and beer, I charge myself with, and they shall be 
sent you as soon as possible. Upon this occasion I 
will give you a piece of advice, which, by experience, 
I know to be useful. In all commissions, whether 
from men or women, po ini de galanterie, bring them 
in your account, and be paid to the uttermost farthing : 
but if you would show them une galanterie, let your 
present be of something that is not in your commis- 
sion, otherwise you will be the Conimbdonaire hanal 
of all the women of Saxony. -1 propo-i; who is 
your Comt^se de Cosel ? Is she daughter, or grand- 
daughter, of the famous Madame de C(sel, in King 
Augustus’s time ? Is she young or old, ugly or hand- 
some? 

I do not wonder that people are wonderfully sur- 
prised at our tameness and forbearance, with regard to 
France and Spain. [The reason is evidently this. 
Lord Bute is extremely jealous of the reputation of 
the Peace, upon which he has staked his own. And 
as the brat is singly his own, he would not have it 
appear sickly and rickety either here, or in other 
countries, and will therefore submit, rather than re- 
sent what he calls little infractions.] Spain, indeed, 
has lately agreed to our cutting logwood, according to 
the treaty, and sent strict orders to their Governor to 
allow it ; but you will oteerve too, that there is not 
one word of reparation for the lo^es we lately sus- 
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tained there. But France is not even so tractable ; it 
vrill pay but half the money due, upon a liquidated 
account, for the maintenance of their prisoners. Our 
request, to have Comte d’Estaing recalled and cen- 
sured, they have absolutely rejected, though, by the 
laws of war, he might be hanged for having twice 
broken his parole. This do^ not do France honour ; 
however, I think we shall be quiet, and that at the 
only time perhaps this century, when we might, with 
safety, be otherwise ; but this is nothing new, nor the 
first time, bv manv, when national honour and interest 
have been sacrificed to private. It has always been 
so : and one may say, upon this occasion, what Horace 
says upon another, Nam fuit ante Hehnam . 

I have seen les Contes de Guillaume Fade, and like 
most of them so little, that I can hardly think them 
Voltaire’s, but rather the scraps that have fallen from 
his table, and been worked up by inferior workmen, 
under his name.* I have not seen the other book 
you mention, the Dictionnaire Portatif. It is not yet 
come over. 

I shall next week go to take my winter-quarters in 
London, the weather here being very cold and damp, 
and not proper for an old, shattered, and cold carcase, 
like mine. In November I will go to the Bath, to 
careen myself for the winter, and to shift the scene. 
Good night. 

* These tales in verse, which first appeared in 1762, were really 
written by Voltaire, though purporting to be by one Guillaume Vad6, 
deceased. The pre&ce is signed Catherine Vade, and thus begins : 
Je pleure enwre la mort de mon cousin Guillawne Vad% qui d^^da, 
cmnme le sail tout Vunivers^ ily a qmlques anin^kes I 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letrers. toI. Iv . p . 215. . 

London, O-ncber 19, 17^4. 

My deae Feizxd, 

Yesteedat morning Mr. Lovel Stanhope came to 
me, from Lord Halifax, to ask me whetlier I thought 
YOU ATOuld approve of vacating jour seat in Parlia- 
ment, during the remainder of it, upon a valualde 
consideration, meaning money. Mj answer was, that 
I really did not know your disposition upon that sub- 
ject; but that I knew you would be very willing, in 
general, to accommodate them, as far as lay in your 
power. That your election, to my knowledge, had 
cost you two thousand pounds ; that this Parliament 
had not sat above half its time; and that, for ray 
part, I approved of the measure well enough, provided 
you had an equitable equivalent. I take it for granted 
that you will have a letter from Sandwich, by this 
post to that effect, so that you must consider what you 
will do. What I advise, is this ; give them a good 
deal of Galbanuin in the first part of your letter. Le 
Galhanuin ne coute rien; and then say, that you are 
willing to do as they please ; but that you hope an 
equitable consideration will be had to the two thousand 
pounds, which your seat cost you in the present Par- 
liament, of which not above half the term is expired. 
Moreover, that you take the liberty to remind them, 
that your being sent for from Ratisbon, last Session, 
when you were just settled there, put you to the ex- 
pense of three or four hundred pounds, for which you 
were allowed nothing ; and that, therefore, you hope 
they will not think one thousand pounds too much. 
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considering all these circumstances ; but that, in all 
events, you will do whatever they desire. Upon the 
whole, I think this proposal advantageous to you, as 
you probably will not make use of your seat this Par- 
liament; and further, as it will secure you from 
another unpaid journey from Dresden, in case they 
meet, or fear to meet, with difficulties in any ensuing 
Session of the present Parliament. Whatever one 
must do, one should do de bonne grace. Dixi. God 
bl^ you ! * 


To HIS SON, 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 220.) 

Bath, November 10, 1764. 

My dear Friend, 

I AM much concerned at the account you gave me 
of yourself, in your last letter. There is, to be sure, 
at such a town as Dresden, at least some one very 
skilful physician ; whom I hope you haye consulted ; 
and I would have you acquaint him with all your 
several attacks of this nature, from your great one at 
Laybach, to your late one at Dresden ; tell him too, 
that, in your last illness in England, the physicians 
mistook your case, and treated it as the gout, till Maty 
came, who treated it as a rheumatism, and cured you. 
In my own opinion, you have never had the gout, but 
always the rheumatism ; which, to my knowledge, is 
as painful as the gout can possibly be, and should be 
treated in a quite different way ; that is, by cooling 

* It appears that a new writ for the borough of St. Grermains was 
moved on May 22, 1765, and that William Hussey, Esq. was elected 
in the place of Philip Stanhope. 
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medicines and regimen, instead of tliose inflammatory 
cordials Tvhicli they always administer where they 
suppose the gout, to keep it, as they say, out of the 
stomach. 

I have been here now just a week ; but have hith- 
erto drank so little of the water, that I can neither 
speak well nor ill of it. The number of 2:!eople in 
this place is infinite ; hut very few whom I know. 
Harte seems settled here for life. He is not well, that 
is certain ; hut not so ill neither as he thinks himself, 
or at least would be thought. 

I long for your answer to my last letter, containing 
a certain proposal, which by this time, I suppose, has 
been made you, and which, in the main, I approve of 
your accepting. 

God bless you, my dear friend, and send you better 
health ! Adieu. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 221.) 

London, February 26, 1765. 

Mt dear Friend, 

Your last letter, of the oth, gave me as much 
pleasure as your former had given me uneasiness ; and 
Larpent’s acknowledgment of his negligence fire^ 
you from those suspicions, which I own I did enter- 
tain, and which I believe every one would, in the 
same concurrence of circumstances, have entertained. 
So much for that. 

You may depend upon what I promised you, before 
Midsummer next, at farthest, and at least. 

Al l I can say of the afiair between you of the 
Cmrps IHphmaiique and the Saxon Ministers is, que 
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voiln him du hi'uit pour une omelette an lard ! It will 
most certainly be soon made up ; and in that negoti- 
ation show yourself as moderate and healing as your 
instructions from hence will allow, specially to Comte 
Flemming. The King of Prussia, I believe, has a 
mind to insult him personally, as an old enemy, or 
else to quarrel with Saxony, that dares not quarrel 
with him ; but some of the Corps Diplomatique here 
assure me it is only a pretence to recall his Envoy, 
and to send, when matters shall be made up, a little 
Secretary there, d moins de frais, as he does now to 
Paris and London. 

Comte Briihl is much in fashion here ; I like him 
mightily ; he has very much le ton de la bonne com- 
pagnie. Poor Schrader died last Saturday, without 
the least pain or sickness. God bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 222.) 

London, April 22, 1765. 

Mt dear FEIEinD, 

The day before y^terday I received your letter of 
the 3rd instant. I find that your important affair of 
the Ceremonial is adjusted at last, as I foresaw it 
would be. Such minuties are often laid hold on as a 
pretence for Powers who have a mind to quarrel ; but 
are never tenaciously insisted upon, where there is 
neither interest nor inclination to break. Comte 
Flemming, though a hot, is a wise man ; and, I was 
sure, would not break with England and Hanover, 
upon so trifling a points especially during a minority. 
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-4 propos of a minority ; the King is to come to the 
House to-morrow, to recommend a Bill to settle a 
Regency, in case of a demise while his successor is a 
minor. Upon the King’s late illn^, which was no 
tidfling one, the whole nation cried out aloud for such 
a Bill, for reasons which will readily occur to you, 
who know situations, persons, and characters here. I 
do not know the particulars of this intended Bill; 
but I wish it may be copied exactly from that which 
passed in the late King’s time, when the present King 
was a minor. I am sure there cannot be a better. 

You inquire about Monsieur de Guerchy’s afSiir; 
and I will give you as succinct an account as I can of 
so extraordinary and perplexed a transaction ; but 
without giving you my own opinion of it by the com- 
mon post You know what pa^ed at first between 
Monsieur de Guerchy and Monsieur D’Eon, in which 
both our Ministers and Monsieur de Guerchy, from 
utter inexperience in business, puzzled themselves into 
disagreeable dij0Bculties. About three or four months 
ago. Monsieur du Yergy published, in a brochure, a 
parcel of letters from himself to the Doc de Choiseul ; 
in which he positively asserts, that Monsieur de 
Guerchy prevailed with him (Vergy) to come over 
into England to assassinate D’Eon ; the words are, as 
well as I remember, gwe ce n’ etoit pas pour se servir de 
m plume, mats de son epie, qv!on le demandoit en An- 
gUtefi're. This accasation of assassination, you may 
imagine, shocked Monsieur de Guerchy, who com- 
plained bitterly to our Ministers ; and they both puz- 
zled on for some time without doing anything, because 
they did not know what to do. At last Du Vergy, 
about two months ago, applied himself to the Grand 
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Jury of Middlesex, and made oath, that Monsieur de 
Gnerchy had hired him (Du Vergy) to assassinate 
D’Eon. Upon this deposition, the Grand Jury found 
a bill of intended murder against Monsieur de Guer- 
chy ; which bill, however, never came to the Petty 
Jury. The King granted a noli prosequi in favour 
of Monsieur de Guerehy ; and the Attorney General 
is actually prosecuting Du Vergy. Whether the 
King can grant a noli prosequi in a criminal case, and 
whether U droit des gem extends to criminal cases, are 
two points which employ our domestic politicians, and 
the whole Corps Diphniatique. Enfin, to use a veiy 
coarse and vulgar saying, ily a de la merde au bout 
du baton, quelque part.^ 

I see and hear these storms from shore, suave mari 
Tnagno, &e. I enjoy my own security and tranquillity, 
together with better health than I had reason to ex- 
pect, at my age, and with my constitution : however, 
I feel a gradual decay, though a gentle one ; and I 
think that I shall not tumble, but slide gently to the 
bottom of the hill of life. When that will be, I 
neither know nor care, for I am very weary. God 
bless you ! 

Mallet died, two days ago, of a diarrhoea, which he 
had carried with him to France, and brought back 
again hither.-f 

* Of Guerehy ’s afSiir you probably know more than I do ; it is 
“ now forgotten. I told him I had absolute proof of his innocence, 
“ for I was sure that if he had offered money for assassination, the 
“ men who swear against him would have taken it!” (H. Walpole to 
Lord Hertford at Paris, March 26, 1765.) 

t “Towards the end of his life he (Mr. David Mallet) went with 
“ his wife to France, but after a while, finding his health declining, 
“he returned alone to England, and died in April, 1765.” (John- 
son's lives of the Poets, vol. ii. p. 429. ed. 1821.1 
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To HIS sox. 

(Letters, vol. It. p. 224 .) 

Blaekheathj Julv 2, 1765. 

Mt dear Feiexd, 

I HAVE this moment received your letter of the 
22nd past ; and I delayed answering your former, in 
daily, or rather hourly expectation of informing you 
of the birth of a new Ministry, but in vain ; for, 
after a thousand conferences pbetween the King, the 
Duke of Cumberland, Mr. Pitt, and Lord Temple, 
every one of which, it was thought, would finally 
have fixed the new Ministry,] all things remain still 
in the same state which I described to you in my last. 
Lord Sandwich has, I believe, given you a pretty true 
account of the present state of things ; but my Lord 
is much mistaken, I am persuaded, when he says, that 
the King has thought proper to re-establish his old 
servants* in the management of his affairs; for he 
shows them all the public dislike possible, and at his 
Levee hardly speaks to any of them ; but speaks by 
the hour to anybody else, especially to those who be- 
long ever so remotely to Lord Bute. Conferences in 
the mean time go on, of which it is easy to guess the 
main subject, but impossible, for me, at least, to know 
the particulars ; but this I will venture to prophesy, 
that the whole will soon centre in Mr. Pitt. [|Xeither 
the Kin g nor Lord Bute will ever forgive the present 
Ministry, the push which they made at Lord Bute, 

* Mr. George Grenville, the Duke of Bedford, &c. The King had 
attempted to dismiss them, but Mr. Pitt refusing to accept ofBce at 
this juncture, his Majesty was compelled most unwillingly to take 
them back again. 

Vol. IV. 


28 
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and Mr. Pitt and Company are unwilling to come in 
either with, or under him. 

From thence, in my opinion, proceed all tliese de- 
murs. But I would bet any money that they will be 
got oyer, and that both the Eling and Lord Bute will 
sooner take in the Devil, than re-estcAlish Ms old set'- 
vants in the management of his affairs^ 

You seem not to know the character of the Queen. 
Here it is. She is a good woman, a good wife, a ten- 
der mother, and an unmeddling Queen. The King 
loves her as a woman ; but I verily believe has never 
yet spoken one word to her about business ; [that is 
reserved entirely for the nocturnal conferences with 
the Princess of Wal^ and Lord Bute.] I have now 
told you all that I know of these affairs ; which, I 
believe, is as much as anybody else knows, who is not 
in the secret. In the mean time, you easily guess that 
surmises, conjectures, and reports, are infinite ; and if, 
as they say, truth is but one, one million at least of 
these reports must be fiilse; for they differ exceed- 
ingly. 

You have lost an honest servant by the death of 
poor Louis; I woxild advise you to take a clever 
young Saxon in his room, of whose character you 
may get authentic testimonies ; instead of sending for 
one to France, whose character you can only know 
from far. 

When I hear more, I will write more ; till when, 
God bless you ! 
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To HIS SOX. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 226.) 

Blackheath, Julj- 15, 1765. 

Mt dear Feteio), 

I TOLD you in my last, that you should hear from 
me again, as soon as I had any thing more to write ; 
and now I have too much to write, therefore will refer 
you to the Gazette, and the Office letters, for all that 
has been done;* and advise you to suspend your 
opinion, as I do, about all that is to be done. Many 
more changes are talked of ; but so idly and variously, 
that I give credit to none of them. There has been 
pretty clean sweeping already ; and I do not remem- 
ber, in my time, to have seen so much at once, as an 
entire new Board of Treasury, and two new Secre- 
taries of State, Gum multis aliis, <&c. 

Here is a new political arch almost built, but of 
materials of so different a nature, and without a key- 
stone, that it does not, in my opinion, indicate either 
strength or duration. It will certainly require repairs, 
and a key-stone, next winter; and that key-stone 
will, and must necessarily be Mr. Pitt. It is true, he 
might have been that key-stone now ; and would have 
accepted it, hut not without Lord Temple’s consent ; 
and Lord Temple positively refiised. There was evi- 
dently some trick in this, but what, is past my con- 
jecturing. Davus sum, non Oedipus. 

pfou will perhaps ask me, who, then, brought 
about this change ? To which I answer according to 

* The formation of a new administration, the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham being on the 13th of July, 1765, appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury in the place of Mr. George GrenTille, 
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my conjecture, but not knowledge. Lord Bute, who, 
exasperated by the strong push the late Ministers 
made at bim, resolved to crush them, no matter, for a 
time, who came into their places, and left it to the 
Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of Newcastle to 
nominate their successors, as you may observe by the 
persons restored or promoted. There are certainly 
some secret articles to this treaty, which the contract- 
ing parties can reciprocally break through when they 
pleasa But is Lord Bute’s favour decreased ? Not 
in the least. He only suspends his apparent influence 
eth attendant niieux. A man so irresolute and timid 
as he, thinks he has gained all when he has gained 
time.] 

There is a manifest interregnum in the Treasury ; 
for I do suppose that Lord Rockingham and Mr. 
Dowdeswell will not think proper to be very active. 
General Conway, who is your Secretaiy, has certainly 
parts at least equal to his business, to which I dare 
say he will apply. The same may be said, I believe, 
of the Duke of Grafton; and indeed there is no 
magic requisite for the executive part of those em- 
ployments. The Ministerial part is another thing; 
they must scramble with their fellow-servants for 
power and favour, as well as they can. Foreign affairs 
are not so much as mentioned, and, I verily believe, 
not thought of. But surely some counterbalance 
would be necessary to the Family Compact ; and, if 
not soon contracted, will be too late. God bless you ! 
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To HIS sox. 

(Letters, voL ir. p. 227.) 

Biactheath, August 17, 1765. 

My deae Feieyd, 

You are now two letters in my debt ; and I fear 
the gout has been the cause of your contracting that 
debt. When you are not able to write yourself, let 
your Secretary send me two or three lines, to acquaint 
me how you are. 

You have now seen, by the London Gazette, what 
changes have really been made at Court, but, at the 
same time, I believe you have seen that there most be 
more, before a Ministry can be settled; what those 
will be, God knows. Were I to conjecture, I should 
say, that the whole will centre, before it is long, in 
Mr. Pitt and Co., the present being an heterogeneous 
jumble of youth and caducity, which cannot be 
efficient. 

Charles Townshend calls the present, a Lutestring 
Ministry ; fit only for the summer. The next Session 
will be not only a warm, but a violent one, as you will 
easily judge, if you look over the names of tlie ins 
and of the outs. pLiOrd Bute is certainly to be at- 
tacked in Parliament somehow or other by the Outs, 
and consequently must be defended by the Ins, who 
are only Ins by his means.] 

I feel this beginning of the autumn, which is already 
very cold: the leaves are withered, fall apace, and 
seem to intimate that I must follow them ; which I 
shall do without reluctance, being extremely weary 
of this silly world. God bless you, both in it and 
after it ! 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 228.) 

Blackheath, Aagust 25, 1765. 

My deae Feienb, 

I ebgbived but four days ago your letter of tbe 
2nd instant. I find by it that yon are well, for you 
are in good spirits. Your notion of the new birth, or 
regeneration of the Ministry, is a very just one ; and 
that they have not yet the ti*ue seal of the covenant, 
is, I dare say, very true ; at least, it is not in the pos- 
session of either of the Secretaries of State,* who 
have only the King’s Seal ; nor do I believe (what- 
ever his Grace may imagine) that it is even in the 
possession of the Lord Privy Seal,f [but I suspect it 
to be still in Lord Bute’s pocket.] I own I am lost, 
in considering the present situation of affairs; dif- 
ferent conjectures present themselves to my mind, but 
none that it can rest upon. The next Session must 
necessarily clear up matters a good deal ; for I believe 
it will be the warm^t and most acrimonious one that 
has been known, since that of the Excise. The late 
Ministry, the present Opposition, are determined to 
attack Lord Bute publicly in Parliament, and reduce 
the .late Opposition, the present Ministry, to protect 
him publicly, in consequence of their supposed treaty 
with him. Mn, attendant mieux, the paper war is car- 
ried on with much fiiry and scurrility on all sides, to 
the great entertainment of such lazy and impartial 
people as myself, I do not know whether you have 
the Daily Advertiser and the Public Advertiser ; in 

■* The Duke of Grafton, and General the Hon. H. S. Conway, 
t The Duke of Newcastle. 
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which all the political letters are inserted, and some 
very well-written ones on both sides ; but I know that 
they amuse me, ta,nt bien qiie mal, for an hour or two 
every morning. Lord Townshend is the supposed 
author of the pamphlet you mention ; but I think it 
is above him. Perhaps his brother Charles Town- 
shend, who is by no means satisfied with the present 
arrangement, may have assisted him privately. As 
to this latter, there was a good ridiculous paragraph 
in the newspapers, two or three days ago : We hear 
that the Right Sonourable Mr. Charles Tawiishend is 
indisposed, at his house in Oxfordshire, of a pain- in 
his side, but it is not said in which side. 

I do not find that the Duke of York* has yet 
visited you ; if he should, it may be expensive, viais 
on trouvera moyen. As for the lady, if you should be 
very sharp set for some English flesh, she has it amply 
in her power to supply you, if she pleases. Pray tell 
me, in your next, what you think of, and how you like 
Prince Henry of Prussia.]* God bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 230.) 

Mt nEAE FeIENI), 

Youe great character of Prince Henry, which I 
take to be a very just one, lowers the Eang of Prussia’s 
a great deal ; and probably that is the cause of their 
being so ill together. But the King of Prussia, with 

* Edward Augustus, next brotiier of King George tbe Third. H 
died at Monaco, September 17, 1767- 
t Brother of King Frederick the Second. 
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his good parts, should reflect upon that trite and true 
maxim, Qui invidet minor, or M. de la Eoehefoucault’s, 
Qite Tenvie est la plus hasse de toutes les passions, 
puisgyion avoue hien des crimes, mais que personne 
rCavcme Venvie. I thank God, I never \7as sensible of 
that dark and vile passion, except, that formerly I 
have sometimes envied a successful rival with a fine 
woman. But now that cause is ceased, and conse- 
quently the efFects. 

"What shall I, or rather what can I, tell you of the 
political world here ? The late Ministers accuse the 
present with having done nothing ; the present accuse 
the late ones with having done much worse than noth- 
ing. Their writers abuse one another most scurrilously, 
hut sometimes with wit. I look upon this to he peloter 
en aitendant partie, till battle begins in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. How that will end, I protest I cannot con- 
jecture ; any farther than this, that, if Mr. Pitt does 
not come in to the assistance of the present Ministers, 
they will have much to do to stand their ground. 
Charles Townshend will play booty ; and whom else 
have they ? Nobody but Conway ; who has only 
good sense, but not the necessary talents nor experi- 
ence, asre ciere viros Martemque accendere candu. I 
never remember, in all my time, to have seen so prob- 
lematical a state of affairs ; and a man would be much 
puzzled which side to bet on. 

Your guest, Mi^ Chudleigh,* is another problem 

* This lady was one of the Maids of Honour to the Dowager Prin- 
cess of Wales. In 1769 she married WUliam Pierrepoint, second 
Duke of Kingston, but had secretly contracted a previous marriage 
with the Hon. Augustus John Hervey, afterwards third Earl of Bristol. 
In 1776 she was tried for bigamy before the House of Peers, and 
was found guilty. 
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■which. I cannot solve. She no more ivanted the 
■waters of Carlsbadt, than you did. Is it to show the 
Duke of Kingston that he cannot live without her ? 
A dangerous experiment! which may possibly con- 
vince him that he can. There is a trick, no doubt, in 
it ; but what, I neither know nor care ; you did very 
well to show her civilities, cela ne gate jamais rien. I 
will go to my waters, that is, the Bath watei’s, in three 
weeks or a month, more for the sake of bathing than of 
drinking. The hot bath always promotes my perspira- 
tion, which is sluggish, and supples my stiff rheumatic 
limbs, jyailleurs, I am at present as well, and better, 
than I could reasonably expect to be, anno septua- 
gesimo primo. May you be so as long, 3/ m as. God 
bless you I 


To THE BISHOP OP WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 307,) 

Blackheath, September 25, 1765. 

My DBAS Lord, 

Yotje letter gave me the pleasure of knowing your 
safe arrival in Ireland; but if you were as sick as 
usual at sea, notwithstanding my brandy and lemon, 
and your own saffron-bag, you sink it upon me, which 
is not quite fair to your doctor, who should always be 
informed of the success of his prescriptions. 

As you are always as solicitous about my health as 
I am, and more so about my life, I will tell you that 
I am just as you left me, neither well nor ill, and 
hobbling on to my jouimey’s end, which I think I am 
not afraid of, but will not answer for myself, when 
the object draws very near, and is very sure. That 
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moment is at least a very respectable one, let people 
who boast of not fearing it say what they please, and 
by the way those people have commonly the most 
reason to fear it. 

Your Lord-Lieutenant* will be with you very soon, 
to meet your Parliament. Those first meetings are 
generally kind ones, and often much kinder than the 
partings. I really think he will be liked, for he is, 
in my opinion, the honestest and most religious man 
in the world, and, moreover, very much a gentleman 
in his behaviour to everybody. But what orders he 
may bring with him from hence, or what temper 
he may find you in, that may create differences, I 
cannot say, because I am sure I do not know ; bht 
this I know, that those amongst you who are wise 
will avoid quarrelling with England. I say this only 
for the sake of Ireland, to which I most sincerely 
wish well, and I believe that I am generally thought 
to do so. Do not think of mimicking our Parlia- 
mentary tricks in England, for they will not do in 
Ireland. 

I propose going to Bath in about three weeks, for 
half repaim at most ; whole ones I do not pretend to : 
my wretched vessel is too much shattered to be ever 
fit for sailing again. May yours sail easily and safely 
many years. I am, &e. 


* The Earl of Hertford. 
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To AETHDB CHARLES STAXHOPE, ESQ. 

{Letters published in ISl”, p. 144.) 

London, October 12, 1765. 

SlE, 

In answer to the favour of vour last letter, in 
which you desire my opinion concerning your third 
marriage, I must freely tell you, that in matters of 
religion and matrimony I never give any advice ; be- 
cause I will not have anybody’s tonnents in tliis world 
or the next laid to my charge. You say that you find 
yourself lonely and melancholic at Mansfield, and I 
believe it : hut then the point for your mature consid- 
eration is, whether it is not better to be alone than in 
bad company ; which may very probably be your ease 
with a wife. I may possibly be in the wrong, but I 
tell you very sincerely, with all due regard to the sex, 
that I never thought a woman good company for a 
man tete-a-tite, unless for one purpose, which, I pre- 
sume, is not yours now. You had singular good 
fortune with your last wife, who has left you two 
fine children, which are as many as any prudent man 
would desire. And how would you provide for more ? 
Suppose you should have five or six, what would you 
do for them ? You have sometimes expressed concern 
about leaving your daughter a reasonable fortune: 
then what must be your anxiety, if to Miss Margaret, 
now existing, you should add a Miss Mary, a Miss 
Betty, a Miss Dolly, &c. ; not to mention a Master 
Ferdinando, a Master Arthur, &c. My brother gave 
me exactly the same reasons that you do for marrying 
his third wife. He was weary of being alone, and 
had, by God’s good providence, found out a young 
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■woman of a retired dispc^ition, and who had been bred 
up prudently under a.n old grandmother in the coun- 
try ; she hated and dreaded a London life, and chose 
to amuse herself at home with her books, her drawing, 
and her music. How this fine prospect turned out, I 
need not tell you. It turned out well, however, for 
my boy.* Notwithstanding all these objections, I 
made your proposal to my sister and her girl, because 
you desired it. But it would not do : for they con- 
sidered that her fortune, which is no great one, joined 
to yours, which is no great one neither, would not be suf- 
ficient for you both, even should you have no children: 
but if you should have any, which is the most proba- 
ble side of the question, they could not have a decent 
provision. And that is true. Moreover, she has 
always led a town life, and cannot bear the thoughts 
of living in the country even in summer. Upon the 
whole, you will marry or not marry, as you think 
best : but to take a wife merely as an agreeable and 
rational companion, will commonly be found to be a 
grand mistake. Shakspeare seems to be a good deal 
of my opinion, when he allows them only this de- 
partment. 

To suctle fools and chronicle small beer. 

I am just now come to town to settle for the winter, 
except an excursion to Bath. I shall see my boy on 
Monday or Tuesday next, and I am apt to think that 
we shall be very glad to meet. I shall now soon know 
what to trust to with Mr. Dodd. I am, &c.-f* 

* His godson, Philip, who on the failure of issue in Sir William 
Stanhope became heir to the Earldom. 

f The advice given or rather hinted in this letter, however cogent, 
proved, as might be expected, wholly ineffectual. It appeara from 
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To HIS sox. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 232.) 

London, October 25, 1765. 

My dear Feient), 

I RECEIVED your letter of the 10th sonica ; for I 
set out for Bath to-morrow morning. If the use of 
those waters does me no good, the shifting the scene 
for some time will at least amuse me a little ; and at 
my age, and with my infirmities, il faut farre de tout 
bois fleehe. Some variety is as necessary for the 
mind, as some medicines are for the body. 

Here is a total stagnation of politics, which, I sup- 
pose, will continue till the Parliament sits to do busi- 
ness, and that will not be till about the middle of 
January ; for the meeting on the 17th of December 
is only for the sake of some new writs. The late 
Ministeis threaten the present ones ; but the latter do 
not seem in the least afraid of the former, and for a 
very good reason, which is, that they have the distri- 
bution of the loaves and fishes. I believe it is very 
certain that Mr. Pitt will never come into this or 
any other administration ; he is absolutely a cripple 
all the year, and in violent pain at least half of it. 
Such physical ills are great checks to two of the 
strongest passions, to which human nature is liable, 
love and ambition. Though I cannot persuade my- 
self that the present Ministry can be long-lived, I 
can as little imagine, who or what can succeed them, 
idle est la disette de sujets Papcdles. The Duke of 

Collins’s Peerage that Mr. Arthur Stanhope took to his third wife 

Frances, daughter of Broade, Esq. He had no issue by her, and 

after his decease she re-married the Bev. Thomas Bigsby. 
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Bedford swears, that he will have Lord Bute person- 
ally attacked in hoth Houses ; hut I do not see how, 
without endangering himself at the same time. 

Miss Chudleigh is safely arrived here, and her 
Duke is fonder of her than ever. It was a dangerous 
experiment that she tried, in leaving him so long; 
hut it seems she knew her man. 

I pity you, for the inundation of your good coun- 
trymen, which overwhelm you ; je sgais ee qu’m vaut 
Vaune. It is, besides, expensive ; but, as I look upon 
the expense to he the least evil of the two, I will see 
if a New-year’s gift will not make it up. 

As I am now upon the wing, I will only add, God 
bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 233.) 

Bath, November 28, 1765. 

My pear Feienp, 

I HAVE this moment received your letter of the 
10th. I have now been here near a month, bathing 
and drinking the waters, for complaints much of the 
same kind as yours ; I mean pains in my legs, hips, 
and arms ; whether gouty or rheumatic, God knows ; 
but, I believe, both, that fight without a decision in 
favour of either, and have absolutely reduced me to 
the miserable situation of the Sphynx’s riddle, to walk 
upon three legs; that is, with the assistance of my 
stick, to walk, or rather hobble, very indifferently. 
I wish it were a declared gout, which is the dis- 
temper of a gentleman; whereas the rheumatism is 
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the distemper of a hackney-coachman or chairman, 
who are obliged to be out in all weathers and at all 
hours. 

I think you will do very right to ask leave, and I 
dare say you will easily get it, to go to the baths in 
Suabia; that is, supposing you have consulted some 
skilful physician, if such a one there be, either at 
Dresden or at Leij)sig, about the nature of your dis- 
temper, and the nature of those baths; but, suos 
quisque patimur manes. We have hut a bad bargain, 
God knows, of this life, and patience is the only way 
not to make bad worse. Mr. Pitt keeps his bed here, 
with a very real gout, and not a political one as is 
often suspected. 

Here has been a Congress of most of the ex-Ministres 
[as the Duke of Bedford, George Grenville, Lord 
Sandwich, Lord Gower, in short, all of them but 
Lord Halifax]. If they have raised a battery, as I 
suppose they have, it is a masked one, for nothing has 
transpired ; only they confess that they intend a most 
vigorous attack. D'ailleuTS, there seems to be a total 
suspension of all business, till the meeting of the 
Parliament, and then Signa canant. I am very glad 
that, at this time, you are out of it ; and for reasons 
that I need not mention : you would certainly have 
been sent for over, and, as before, not paid for your 
journey, 

Poor Harte is very ill, and condemned to the Hot- 
well at Bristol. He is a better poet than philosopher ; 
for all his illness and melancholy proceeds originally 
from the ill-success of his Gustavus Adolphus. He 
is grown extremely devout, which I am very glad of, 
because that is always a comfort to the af9.icted. 
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I cannot present Mr. Larpent with my New-year’s 
gift till I come to town, which will he before Christ- 
mas, at farthest ; till when, God bless you ! Adieu. 


To SIR THOMAS ROBINSON, BART. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 363.) 

Batli, December 3, 1765. 

Sib, 

I ALWAYS thought myself much obliged to you for 
your letters from Yorkshire, while you were in the 
hurry both of business and pleasure; your land- 
steward, your tenants, and your agreeable country 
neighbours, employing your whole day in pleasure 
and profit : but I think myself still more obliged to 
you for your last letter, from your monastic retreat in 
the midst of Ranelagh Garden ; the place in the world 
the best calculated for serious reflections upon the 
vanities of this world, and the hopes of a better. 
There you may enjoy a philosophical and religious 
solitude, uninterrupted, except, now and then, by the 
rolling of coaches, the sound of forty instruments of 
music, and the much shriller sound of the tongues of 
about two thousand women. This is being a Chartreux 
indeed ; and, in addressing myself to you, I will take 
care to mix no levity in my letter ; but confine myself 
to grave and moral reflections. For instance : see the 
dire effects of passion, or brandy, or both, in the case 

of Mr. , whose usual tranquillity and immobility 

have been transported to the most violent excesses, of 
assault and battery, even upon the wife of his body ; 
whom, I really believe, he never assaulted with so 
much spirit before ; and if he gets the reputation of 
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madness, lie will rather be a gainer by it ; for nobody 
ever thought it could have happened to him. We 
have here a great many great folks, and a great many 
fine folks: the former met in Council, to consider 
how they should best serve their country in the ap- 
proaching Session ; that being their only view : and 
the latter, I mean the ladies, in the intention of serv- 
ing themselves, or of being served right enough by 
others. But all these are dispersed, or dispersing, 
now; and, I believe, I shall follow their example 
soon, and take myself away from hence to London ; 
where I am too material a part of the busy, as well as 
of the gallant world, to be longer absent. But, what- 
ever I am, and wherever I am, I am very truly 

Yours, &e. 


To HIS SOK 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 235,) 

London, December 27, 1765. 

Mt dear Friend, 

I ARRIVED here firom Bath last Monday, rather, 
but not much better than when I went thither. My 
rheumatic pains, in my legs and hips, plague me still ; 
and I must never expect to be quite free from them. 

You have, to be sure, had from the OflSce an ac- 
count of what the Parliament did, or rather did not 
do, the day of their meeting; and the same point 
will be the great object at their next meeting ; I mean 
the aflSiir of our American Colonies, relatively to the 
late imposed Stamp Duty ; which our Colonists abso- 
lutely refuse to pay. The Administration are for 

some indulgence and forbearance to those froward 
VoL- IV. 29 
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children of their mother country : the Opposition are 
for taking vigorous, as they call them, but I call them 
violent, measures; not less than les dragormdes ; and 
to have the tax collected by the troops we have there. 
For my part, I never saw a froward child mended by 
whipping : and I would not have the mother country 
become a step-mother. Our trade to America brings 
in, cowmun'Ums annis, two millions a-year ; and the 
Stamp Duty is estimated at hut one hundred thousand 
pounds a-year; which I would by no means bring 
into the stock of the Exchequer, at the loss, or even 
the risk of a million a-year to the national stock. 

I do not tell you of the Garter given away yester- 
day, because the newspapers will ; but I must observe, 
that the Prince of Brunswick’s riband is a mark of 
great distinction to that family ; which, I believe, is 
the first (except our own Royal Family) that has ever 
had two blue ribands at a time ; but it must be owned 
they deserve them. 

One hears of nothing now, in town, but the separa- 
tion of men and their wives. Will Finch the ex-Vice 
Chamberlain,* Lord Warwiek,f your friend Lord 
Bolingbroke.J I wonder at none of them for part- 
ing; but I wonder at many for still living together; 
for in this country, it is certain, that marriage is not 
well understood. 

* See vol. iii. p. 70, of this edition. Mr. Finch had married in 
1746 Lady Charlotte Fermor. 

t Francis Greville, first Earl of Warwick, had married in 1742 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Archibald Hamilton. 

t Frederick, second Viscount Bolingbroke (of whom see the note 
at page 88 of this volume), had married Lady Diana Spencer, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Marlborough. A divorce ensued in 1768, and 
Lady Diana became the wife of the Hon. Topham Beauclerk. 
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I have this day sent Mr. Larpent two hundred 
pounds for your Christmas-box, which I suppose he 
will inform you of by this post. Make this Christ- 
mas as merry a one as you can ; for 'pmir le pm de 
hon terns qui nous reste, rien rJest si funeste qu’un noir 
chagrin. For the new years, God send you many, and 
happy ones ! Adieu. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 309.) 

London, January 26, 1766- 

Mt dear Lord, 

Though I too long delayed sending you my wishes 
of this season, I am sure you did me the justice to be- 
lieve that I formed them as heartily and sincerely for 
you, as you could do for me ; and more, I think, can- 
not be said on either side. We have known one 
another too long to have any doubts upon that subject. 

The business of pamphleteering, I find, is not mo- 
nopolized on this side of the Channel; for I have 
lately read two or three angry papers, and one of them 
squirted out by my friend Dr. Lucas. Surely your 
Government will be wise enough not to take any 
notice of them. Punishment will make sectaries and 
political writers considerable, when their own works 
would not ; and if my friend Lucas had not been per- 
secuted under Lord Harrington’s Government, I be- 
lieve he would have been, long before this, only a 
good apothecary, instead of a scurvy politician. I 
remember, at the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, 
there was a great number of fanatics, who said they 
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had, and very possibly really thought they had, the 
gift of prophecy. They used to assemble in Moor- 
fields to exert that gift, and were attended by a vast 
number of idle and curious spectators. The then 
Ministry, who loved a little persecution well enough, 
was, however, wise enough not to disturb these mad- 
men, and only ordered one Powel, who was the mas- 
ter of a famous puppet-show, to make Punch turn 
prophet, which he did so well, that it soon put an end 
to die prophets and their prophecies.* 

I have been unwell of late, and have been let blood 
twice this week, which has done me so much good, 
that I am now better than I was before my disorder ; 
but, well or unwell, I am always Yours, &c. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 237.) 

London, February 11, 1766. 

Mv DEAR FKIEmO, 

I EECETVED, two days ago, your letter of the 25th 
past ; and your former, which you mention in it, but 
ten days ago ; this may easily be accounted for from 
the badness of the weather, and consequently of the 
roads. I hardly remember so severe a winter ; it has 
occasioned many illnesses here. I am sure it pinched 
my crazy carcase so much, that, about three weeks 
ago, I was obliged to be let blood twice in four days ; 
which I found afterwards was very necessary, by the 
relief it gave to my head, and to the rheumatic pains 

* See Lord Chesterfield's letter to Captain Irwine of October 26, 
1749, and the note appended (vol. iii, p. 381, of this edition). 
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in my limbs ; and from tbe execrable kind of blood 
wbicb I lost. 

Perhaps you expect from me a particular account 
of the present state of affairs here; but, if you do, 
you will be disappointed ; for no man living (and I 
still less than any one) knows what it is ; it varies, 
not only daily, but hourly. Most people think, and 
I amongst the rest, that the date of the present Min- 
isters is pretty near out ; but how soon we are to have 
a New Style, God knows. This, however, is certain, 
that the Minister had a contested election in the 
House of Commons, and got it but by eleven votes ; 
too small a majority to carry anything : the next day 
they lost a question in the House of Lords, by three, 
[Lord Bute at the head of this majority, and all his 
people in the minority of the other House.] The 
question in the House of Lords was, to enforce the 
execution of the Stamp-act in the Colonies vi et armis. 
What conclusions you will draw from these premises, 
I do not know : I protest I draw none ; but only stare 
at the present undecypherable state of affairs, which, 
in fifty years’ experience, I have never seen anything 
like. [It is hard to believe that Lord Bute should 
desire to demolish the present Ministers whom he 
made, and who have turned out none of his people, in 
order to take in the last, who turned out his brother, 
and two or three of his chief favourites. But I re- 
member that Dryden says somewhere, that Politicians 
neither love nor hatei\ The Stamp- Act has proved a 
most pernicious measure ; for, whether it is repealed 
or not, which is still very doubtful, it has given such 
terror to the Americans, that our trade with them will 
not be, for some years, what it used to be. Great 
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numbers of our manufacturers at home will be turned 
a starving, for want of that employment, which our 
very profitable trade to America found them : and 
hunger is always the cause of tumults and sedition. 

As you have escaped a fit of the gout in this severe 
cold weather, it is to he hoped you may be entirely 
free from it, till next winter at least. 

P. S. — ^Lord Bolingbroke, having parted with his 

wife, now keeps another w , at a great expence. I 

fear he is totally undone. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 238.) 

liODdon, March 17, 1766. 

My DT5AB Fkienh, 

You wrong me, in thinking me in your debt ; for 
I never receive a letter of yours, but I answer it 
by the next post, or the next but one, at farthest : but 
I can easily conceive that my two last letters to you 
may have been drowned or frozen in their way ; for 
portents, and prodigies of frost, snow, and inundations, 
have been so frequent this winter, that they have 
almost lost their names. 

You tell me that you are going to the baths of 
Badm; hut that puzzles me a little, so I recommend 
this letter to the care of Mr. Larpent, to forward to 
you ; for Baden I take to be the general German word 
for baths, and the particular ones are distinguished by 
some epithet, as Wi^baden, Carlsbaden, &c. I hope 
they are not cold baths, which I have a very ill 
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opinion of in all arthritic or rheumatic cases; and 
your case I take to be a compound of both, but rather 
more of the latter. 

You will probably wonder that I tell you nothing 
of public matters ; upon which I shall be as secret as 
Hotspur’s gentle Kate, who would not tell what she 
did not know; but, what is singular, nobody seems 
to know any more of them than I do. People 
gape, stare, conjecture, and refine. Changes of the 
Ministry, or in the Ministry, at least, are daily re- 
ported and foretold; but of what kind, God only 
knows. It is also very doubtful whether Mr. Pitt will 
come into the administration or not ; the two present 
Secretaries are extremely desirous that he should ; but 
the others think of the horse that called the man to 
its assistance. I will say nothing to you about 
American affairs, because I have not pens, ink, or 
paper enough to give you an intelligible account of 
them. They have been the subjects of warm and 
acrimonious debates, both in the Lords and Commons, 
and in all companies. 

The repeal of the Stamp- Act is at last carried 
through. I am glad of it, and gave my proxy for it ; 
because I saw many more inconveniences from the 
enforcing, than from the repealing it. [K. B. — ^The 
repeal of it was carried in both Houses by the Minis- 
ters against the Bang’s declared inclinations, which is 
a case that has seldom happened, and I believe seldom 
will happen. Lord Bute’s conduct has been, through 
all this affair, extremely irresolute and undecided.] 

Colonel Browne was with me the other day, and 
assured me that he left you very well. He said that 
he saw me at Spa ; but I did not remember him ; 
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though I remember his two brothers, the Colonel and 
the ravisher, very well. Your Saxon Colonel has the 
brogue exceedingly. Present my respects to Count 
Flemming ; I am very sorry for the Countess’s illness ; 
she was a most well-bred woman. 

You would hardly think that I gave a dinner to 
the Prince of Brunswick, your old acquaintance. I 
am glad it is over; but I could not avoid it. H 
m^avoit aecahle de politesses. Grod bless you. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEBFOED. 

(Works, Tol. iv. p. 310.) 

London, May 17, 1766. 

My peak Loed, 

I EEOETVED youT kind letter yesterday, and for- 
warded the inclosed according to your dii’eetions. It 
is true I was long in your debt ; but it is as true too, 
that I am no longer, as I once was, the pen of a ready 
writer ; both my head and my hand seem to decline 
writing ; in short, Jfon mm qualis eram, [and, between 
you and I, I have such a distrust of my own parts, 
decayed I am sure, but how much I do not know, 
that I am ashamed to set my hand to what my head 
can now dictate.] My state of health, which you are 
always kindly inquisitive about, is just as you left it. 
I am too old to expect it to mend, and thank God it 
declines but gently, and I rather glide than tumble 
down hill. 

I heartily congratulate you upon the good effects of 
your Bill, and it is almost a pity that you have no 
sins for this act of charity to cover. [As to the White 
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Boys, now that the Priest, Shehee, is hanged, there 
will be no Popish massacre. Massacres are now out 
of fashion in all Europe, and arts, sciences, and letters, 
which are always attended by humanity, are too well 
established to suffer those atrocious actions. I see, 
too, that the numerous French Officers, in white 
sashes, who are supposed to he training the White 
Boys to subdue Ireland, were rather in buckram than 
in white sashes, for there has not a white sash been 
known in France from the time of Clovis to this hour. 
The Papists are very quiet here, because we let them 
alone : and therefore do not provoke them in Ireland, 
where they are three to one.] Adieu, my dear Lord. 

Yours, <fec. 

P. S. — My compliments to your son. 


To ALDERMAK FAULKNER. 

(Worts, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 89.) 

London, May 22, 1766. 

My worthy Fbiend, 

You reproach me gently, but with seeming justice, 
for my long silence: I confess the fact; but think 
that I can, in some degree at least, excuse it. I am 
grown very old, and both my mind and my body feel 
.the sad effects of old age. All the parts of my body 
now refuse me their former assistance, and my mind 
(if I may use that expression) stutters and is as un- 
ready as any part of my body. Under these circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that I delayed writing to such 
a critic and philosopher as you are. However, I will 
now trust to your indulgence. 

I thank you for the book you sent me, in which 
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there is great lahour and great learning ; but I con- 
fess that it is a great deal above me, and I am now too 
old to begin to learn Celtic. 

Your Septennial patriotic Bill is unfortunately lost 
here, and I humbly presume to the great joy of the 
patriots who brought it in ; to whom one may apply 
what has hitherto been charged as a blunder upon our 
country, that they have got a loss. It is not the case 
with a Habeas Corpus Act, if you can get one, and 
were nobody wiser than I, you should have one to- 
day ; for I think every human creature has a right to 
liberty, which cannot with justice be taken from him, 
unless he forfeits it by some crime. 

I cannot help observing, and with some satisfaction, 
that Heaven has avenged your cause, as well and still 
more severely than the courts of temporal justice in 
Ireland did, having punished your adversary Foote in 
the part offending.® The vulgar saying, that mock- 
ing is catching, is verified in his case : you may in 
your turn mock him, without danger to your adopted 
leg. 

Adieu, my good friend, be as well as ever you can, 
and as serenely cheerful as you please. I need not 
bid you grow rich, for you have taken good care of 
that already ; and, if you were now to grow richer, 
you would be overgrown, and after all, est modus in 
rebm. I am, very seriously and truly. 

Yours, &e. 

* Foote had formerly, in his farce of the Orators, ridiculed Mr. 
Faulkner fora wooden leg. (See Lord Chesterfield's letter of July 1, 
1762.) But **in February 1766, Foote had the misfortune to fall 
“ from his horse while at Lord Mexborough's seat in the country on a 
“ visit ; and he lost his leg by this accident.” — ^Baker's Bwgraphia 
Dramatica, vol. i. p. 249. 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 240.) 

Blackheath, June 13, 1766. 

My deae Feiend, 

I KECETVED yesterday your letter of the 30th past. 
I waited with impatience for it, not having received 
one from you of six weeks ; nor your mother neither, 
who began to he very sure that you were dead, if not 
buried. You should write to her once a week, or at 
least once a fortnight ; for women make no allowance 
for either business or laziness ; whereas I can, by ex- 
perience, make allowances for both : however, I wish 
you would generally write to me once a fortnight. 

Last week I paid my Midsummer offering, of five 
hundred pounds, to Mr. Larpent, for your use, as I 
suppose he has informed you. I am punctual, you 
must allow. 

"What account shall I give you of Ministerial affairs 
here ? I protest I do not know : your own description 
of them is as exact a one as any I, who am upon the 
place, can give you. It is a total dislocation and di- 
rangemmt; consequently, a total inefficiency. When 
the Duke of Grafton quitted the Seals, he gave that 
very reason for it, in a speech in the House of Lords : 
he declared, that he had no oljection to the persons or 
to the measures of the present Ministers; but that he 
thought they wanted strength and efficiency to carry on 
proper measures vnth success; and that he hnevo but 
one man (meaning, as you will easily suppose, Mr. 
Pitt) who could give them that strength and solidity ; 
that, under this person, he should be willing to serve in 
any capacity, not only as a Generad Officer, but as a 
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pioneer ; and would take up a spade and a mattoch. 
When he quitted the Seals, they were offered first to 
Lord Egmont, then to Lord Hardwicke; who both 
declined them, probably for the same reasons that 
made the Duke of Grafton resign them; but, after 
their going a begging for some time, the Duke of 
Kiehmond begged them, and has them faute de mieux. 
Lord Mountstuart* was never thought of for Vienna, 
where Lord Stormont returns in three months: the 
former is going to be married to one of the Miss 
Windsors, a great fortune. [Lord Bute seems to 
suspend the exertion of his influence for the present, 
and, like old Dayrolles and yourself, il laissefaire^ 
To tell you the speculations, the reasonings, and the 
conjectures, either of the uninformed, or even of the 
best informed public, upon the present wonderful 
situation of affairs, would take up much more time 
and paper than either you or I can afford, though we 
have neither of us a great deal of business at present. 

I am in as good health as I could reasonably expect, 
at my age, and with my shattered carcase; that is, 
firom the waist upwards : but downwards it is not the 
same ; for my limbs retain that stiffness and debility 
of my long rheumatism, I cannot walk half an hour 
at a time. As the autumn, and still more as the 
winter approaches, take care to keep yourself very 
warm, especially your legs and feet. 

Lady Chesterfield sends you her compliments, and 
triumphs in the success of her plaister. God bless 
you. 


* Eldest son of Lord Bute. 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 242.) 

Blactheath, July 11, 1766. 

My dear FniEin), 

You are a happy mortal, to have your time thus 
employed between the Great and the Fair ; I hope 
you do the honours of your country to the latter. 
The Emperor,* by your account, seems to be very 
well for an Emperor ; who, by being above the other 
Monarchs in Europe, may justly be supposed to have 
had a proportionably worse education. I find, by your 
account of him, that he has been trained up to homi- 
cide, the only science in which Princes are ever in- 
stracted; and with good reason, as their greatness 
and glory singly depend upon the numbers of their 
fellow-creatures which their ambition exterminates. 
If a Sovereign should, by great accident, deviate into 
moderation, justice, and clemency, what a contempti- 
ble figure would he make in the catalogue of Princes ! 
I have always owned a great regard for King Log. 
From the interview at Torgau, between the two Mon- 
archs, they will be either a great deal better, or worse 
together ; but I think rather the latter ; for our name- 
sake, Philip de Comines, observes, that he never knew 
any good come from Vabtmchemerd des Rois, The 

* The Emperor Joseph the Second. An interview between him and 
the King of Prussia took place in the August following ; and the two 
monarchs passed several days together, not, however, according to the 
first design mentioned by Lord Chesterfield, at Torgau, but at Neisae 
in Silesia. A second interview at Neustadt ensued in 1770. On this 
occasion Frederick paid a most graceful compliment to the ablest of 
his adversaries in the Seven Years' War. Monsieur de Laudohn,” 
said he, “ come and sit by my side. I do not love to have you 
“opposite!” 
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King of Prussia will exert all his perspicacity to 
analyse his Imperial Majesty ; and I would bet upon 
the one head of his Black Eagle, against the two heads 
of the Austrian Eagle; though two heads are said, 
proverbially, to be better than one. I wish I had the 
direction of both the Monarchs, and they should, to- 
gether with some of their Allies, take Lorraine and 
Alsace from France. You will call me I’Abbd de St. 
Pierre;* but I only say what I wish; whereas he 
thought everything that he wished practicable. 

Now to come home. Here are great bustles at 
Court, and a great change of persons is certainly very 
near. You will ask me, perhaps, who is to be out, 
and who is to be in ? To which I answer, I do not 
know, [but I am very apt to think Lord Bute does 
know.] My conjecture is, that, be the new settlement 
what it will, Mr. Pitt will be at the head of it. If he 
is, I presume gu’il aura mis de Veau dans son vin par 
rapport d Mylord Bute, [without whose protection in 
the Closet, he must have found out that there is no 
doing.] When that shall come to be known, as known 
it certainly will soon be, he may bid adieu to his pop- 
ularity. A Minister, as Minister, is very apt to be the 
object of public dislike ; and a favourite, as favourite, 
still more so. If any event of this kind happens, 
which (if it happens at all) I conjecture will be some 
time next week, you shall hear farther from me. 

I will follow your advice, and be as well as I can 
next winter, though I know I shall never be free from 


* The Abbe de St. Pierre was an amiable enthusiast, whose Projet 
de Paix PerpHuelle and Polysynodie were abridged and commented 
upon by Bousseau, and are now included in the works of the latter 
(vol. V. pp. 1-94, ed. 1823). 
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my flying rheumatic pains as long as I live; but 
whether that will be many years or few is extremely 
indifferent to me : in either case, God bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 244.) 

Blackheath, August 1, 1766. 

My deab Feiend, 

The curtain was at last drawn up, the day before 
yesterday, and discovered the new actors, together 
with some of the old ones. I do not name them to 
you, because to-morrow’s Gazette will do it full as well 
as I could. Mr. Pitt, who had carte blanche given 
him, named every one of them : but what would you 
think he named himself for ? Lord Privy Seal, and 
(what will astonish you, as it does every mortal here) 
Earl of Chatham. The joke here is, that he has had 
a fall up stairs, and has done himself so much hurt, 
that he will never be able to stand upon his legs 
again. Everybody is puzzled how to account for this 
step ; [and in my mind it can have but two causes ; 
either he means to retire from business, or he has 
been the dupe of Lord Bute and a great lady. The 
latter seems to me, of the two, the most probable, and] 
it would not be the first time that great abilities have 
been duped by low cunning. But, be it what it will, 
he is now certainly only Earl of Chatham, and no 
longer Mr. Pitt, in any respect whatever. Such an 
event, I believe, was never read nor heard of. To 
withdraw, in the fulness of his power, and in the 
utmost gratification of his ambition, from the House 
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of Commons, (which procured him his power, and 
which alone could insure it to him) and to go into 
that Hospital of Incurables, the House of Lords, is a 
measure so unaccountable, that nothing but proof 
positive could have made me believe it : but true it is, 
Hans Stanley is to go Ambassador to Russia; and 
my nephew, Ellis, to Spain, decorated with the Red 
Riband. Lord Shelburne is your Secretary of State, 
which I suppose he has notified to you this post, by a 
circular letter. [He has abilities, hut is proud above 
them, so, pray, lay him on pretty thick in your an- 
swer to his circular.] Charles Townshend has now 
the sole management of the House of Commons ; but 
how long he will be content to be only Lord Chat- 
ham’s vicegerent there, is a question which I will not 
pretend to decide. There is one very bad sign for 
Lord Chatham in his new dignity, which is, that all 
his enemies, without exception, rejoice at it ; and all 
his friends are stupified and dumh-founded. If I 
mistake not much, he will, in the course of a year, 
enjoy perfect otium mm dignitate. Enough of polities. 

Is the fidr, or at least the fat. Miss Chudleigh with 
you still ? It must be confessed that she knows the 
arts of Courts ; to be so received at Dresden, and so 
connived at in Leieester-fields.* 

There never was so wet a summer as this has been, 
in the memory of man ; we have not had one single 
day, since March, without some rain ; but most days 
a great deal. I hope that does not affect your health, 
as great cold does ; for, with ail these inundations, it 
has not been cold. God bless you ! 

* The residence of the Princess Dowager of Wales. 
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To ALDEKMAJSr FAULKNER. 

A CAED. 

(Works, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 90.) 

Lord Chesterfield sends his compliments to his 
good friend Mr. Faulkner ; hungers and thirsts after 
him ; and hopes that he will take some mutton with 
him at Blackheath, any day or two days that he has 
leisure. 

Blackheath, August 13, 1766. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 246.) 

Blackheath, August 14^ 1766. 

Mt dear Fetestd, 

I RECEIVED yesterday your letter of the 30th past ; 
and I find by it, that it crossed mine upon the road, 
where they had no time to take notice of one another. 

The newspapers have informed you, before now, of 
the changes actually made ; more will probably fol- 
low, but what, I am sure I cannot tell you ; and I 
believe nobody can, not even those who are to make 
them : they will, I suppose, be occasional, as people 
behave themselves. [Mr. Pitt is now looked upon 
with the general joy of his enemies, and sorrow of his 
friends, as politically buried in the Earldom of Chat- 
ham. He is undoubtedly fallen into the snare that 
was laid for him by a man of much more cunning, 
though much less abilities than himseK; and without 
inspiration, I will venture to prophesy, that he will 
have perfect otium cum d/ignitate^ The causes and 
Voi,. IV. 30 
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consequences of Mr. Pitt’s quarrel now appear in 
print, in a pamphlet published by Lord Temple ; and 
in a refutation of it, not by hir. Pitt himself, I be- 
lieve, but by some friend of his, and under his sanc- 
tion. The former is very scurrilous and scandalous, 
and betrays private conversation. My Lord says, 
that in his last conference, he thought he had as good 
a right to nominate the new Ministry as Mr. Pitt, and 
consequently named Lord Gower, Lord Lyttelton, 
&e., for Cabinet Council employments; which Mr. 
Pitt not consenting to. Lord Temple broke up the 
conference, and in his wrath went to Stowe ; where, I 
presume, he may remain undisturbed a great while, 
since Mr. Pitt will neither be willing, nor able, to 
send for him again. The pamphlet, on the part of 
Mr. Pitt, gives an account of his whole political life ; 
and, in that respect, is tedious to those who were ac- 
quainted with it before ; but, at the latter end, there 
is an article that expresses such extreme contempt of 
Lord Temple, and in so pretty a manner, that I sus- 
pect it to be Mr. Pitt’s own : you shall judge yourself, 
for I here transcribe the article. — “ But this I will be 
“ bold to say, that had he (Lord Temple) not fastened 
“ himself into Mr. Pitt’s train and acquired tibereby 
“ such an interest in that great man, he might have 
“ crept out of life with as little notice as he crept in ; 
“ and gone off with no other degree of credit than that 
“ of adding a single unit to the bills of mortality.” — 
I wish I could send you all the pamphlets and half- 
sheets that swarm here upon this occasion ; but that 
is impossible; for every week would make a ship’s 
cargo. It is certain that Mr. Pitt has, by his dignity 
of Earl, lost the greatest part of his popularity, espe- 
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cially in the City ; and I believe the Opposition will 
be very strong, and perhaps prevail, next Session, in 
the House of Commons; tiiere being now nobody 
there who can have the authority and ascendant over 
them that Pitt had. 

People tell me here, as young Hervey told you at 
Dresden, that I look very well ; but these are words 
of course, which every one says to everybody.* So 
far is true, that I am better than at my age, and with 
my broken constitution, I could have expected to be. 
God bless you I 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 248.) 

Blackheath, September 12, 1766. 

My deas Friend, ^ 

I HAVE this moment received your letter of the 
27th past. I was in hopes that your course of waters 
this year, at Baden, would have given you a longer 
reprieve from your painful complaint. If I do not 
mistake, you carried over with you some of Dr. Mon- 
sey’s powders; have you taken any of them, and 
have they done you any good ? I know they did me 
a great deal. I, who pretend to some skill in physic, 
advise a cool regimen, and cooling medicines. 

I do not wonder, that you do wonder at Lord Chat- 
ham’s conduct. If he was not outwitted into his 
Peerage by Lord Bute, his accepting it is utterly in- 
explicable. The instruments he has chosen for the 
great offices, I believe, will never fit the same case. 

* On se porte ioujours h merveiUe pour ceux gui no s'en aoudent guhrea I 
says Madame de Sevign^. 
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It was cruel to put such a boy as Lord Granby over 
the bead of old Ligonier; and if I bad been the 
former, I would have refused that commission, during 
the life of that honest and brave old general. All 
this to quiet the Duke of Rutland to a resignation, 
and to make Lord Bristol Lieutenant of Ireland, 
where, I will venture to prophesy, that he will not do. 
Ligonier was much pressed to ^ve up his regiment of 
Guards, but would by no means do it ; and declared, 
that the King might break him, if he pleased, but 
that he would certainly not break himself. 

I have no political events to inform you of ; they 
will not he ripe till the meeting of the Parliament. 
Immediately upon the receipt of this letter, write me 
one, to acquaint me how you are. 

God bless you ; and, particularly, may he send you 
health, for that is the great^t blessing I 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 249.) 

Blackheath, September 30, 1766. 

Mr DEAB FiUEin), 

I EECETVED, yesterday, with great pleasure, your 
letter of the 18th, by which I consider this last ugly 
bout as over; and, to prevent its return, I greatly 
approve of your plan for the South of France, where 
I recommend for your principal residence, Pezenas, 
Toulouse, or Bourdeaux ; but do not be persuaded to 
go to Aix en Provence, which, by experience, I know 
to be at once the hottest and the coldest place in the 
world, from the ardour of the Proven§al sun, and the 
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sharpness of the Alpine winds. I also earnestly 
recommend to you, for your complaint upon your 
breast, to take, twice a day, asses or (what is better) 
mare’s milk, and that for these six months at least. 
Mingle turnips, as much as you can, with your diet. 
[And Venus rarius colatur, as Boerhaave added, by 
way of postscript, to a prescription he sent me when I 
was in Holland.] 

I have written, as you desired, to Mr. Secretary 
Conway ; but I will answer for it, there will he no 
difficulty to obtain the leave you ask. 

There is no new event in the political world since 
my last ; so God bless you ! 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFORD. 

(Works, vol. iy. p. 311.) 

Blackheath, October 10, 1766. 

Mt deab Lord, 

I AM conscious that I have been long in your debt ; 
and, were my letters of any value, I would make you 
my excuses for non-payment. The mind unfortu- 
nately keeps pace in decay with the body, and age 
and infirmities weaken them equally. I feel it most 
sensibly; my body totters, and my understanding 
stutters ; but, I thank God, I am wise enough still, 
not to put either of them upon attempting, what 
neither of them could probably perform. I have run 
the silly rounds both of pleasure and business, and 
have done with them all. I think there is some merit 
in knowing when to have done. I have lived here at 
my hermitage in peaceful retirement all this summer, 
without any grievous physical ills, but at the same 
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time never quite free from some of tlie lesser ones, 
tjpon the whole, I have no reason to murmur at my 
lot, it is better than I have deserved ; and, as I have 
generally observed that there is a compensation of 
good and ill even in this world, I ought not to com- 
plain, considering the former part of my life, that the 
latter part of it is as wretched as it now is, I mean 
relative to my deafness. 

You have a new Lord Lieutenant,* [who is to reside 
upon his benefice, and not give a small stipend to three 
curates.f] I have seen him once, and he seems re- 
solved to do well. One thing I verily believe, that he 
will have no dirty work done, nor the least corruption 
suffered. 

I give you a thousand thanks for executing the com- 
missions, which I was impertinent enough to trouble 
you with ; but I do not know so good a Master of the 
Robes as you are. You keep me in flannel, and you 
procure me linen, which are all the cloathings I want. 

How goes it with your son, and also with your little 
grandson ? for I shall always take a sincere part in 
whatever relates to you, being, with great truth and 
affection. Yours, &c. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 250.) 

London, October 29, 1766. 

My pear Frienp, 

The last mail brought me your letter of the 17 th. 
I am glad to hear that your breast is so much better. 
You will find both asses and mares milk enough in 

t The Lords Justices. 


* Lord Townshend. 
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tlie South of France, where it vas much drank when 
I was there. Guy Patin recommends to a patient to 
have no doctor hut a horse, and no apothecary but an 
ass. As for your pains and weakness in your limbs, 
je vom en offre autant ; I have never been free from 
them since my last rheumatism. I use my legs as 
much as I can, and you should do so too, for disuse 
makes them worse. I cannot now use them long at a 
time, because of the weakness of old age ; but I con- 
trive to get, by different snatches, at least two hours 
walking every day, either in my garden or within 
doors, as the weather permits. I set out to-morrow 
for Bath, in hopes of half repairs, for Medea’s kettle 
could not give me whole ones; the timbers of my 
wretched vessel are too much decayed to be fitted out 
again for use. I shall see poor Harte there, who, I 
am told, is in a miserable way, between some real and 
some imaginary distempers. 

I send you no political news, for one reason among 
others, which is, that I know none. Great expecta- 
tions are raised of this Session, which meets the 11th 
of next month : but of what kind nobody knows, and 
consequently everybody conjectures variously. Lord 
Chatham comes to town to-morrow, from Bath, where 
he has been to refit himself for the winter campaign : 
he has hitherto but an indifferent set of aides-de- 
camps; and where he will find better, I do not know. 
Charles Townshend and he are already upon ill terms. 
Enfinje n’y vois goutte; and so God bless you ! 
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To THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 

(•WBTTTETSr DSr the chaeacteb op his footmah.) 

(Suffolk Letters, vol. ii. p. 334.) 

Bath, November 6, 1766. 

May it pijease youe Ladyship, 

My Lord told me as tow that it was your Lady- 
ship’s orders that I should write you a card to acquaint 
you how he did after his journey hither; hut with 
submission to his Lordship, I thought that that would 
he too great a presumption in one like me, to a lady 
of your quality, to send you such a card as we carry 
twenty times a day in town, and therefore I chose the 
way of a letter, as the most respectful of the two. 
For you must know, that we London footmen pick 
up a sort of second-hand good-manners from keeping 
good company, and especially from waiting at table, 
where we glean up some scraps of our master’s good- 
breeding — ^if they have any. 

To say the truth, I cannot very well understand 
why my Lord would rather employ my hand than his 
own in writing to your Ladyship ; and if I dare say 
so, I think he was a good deal out in point of breed- 
ing; which I wonder at the more, because I have 
heard him say that there was nobody in the world 
that he honoured and respected more than your Lady- 
ship, and that you was the oldest acquaintance, friend, 
and fellow-servant that he had : and, indeed, I believe 
he spoke what he thought; for you know he could 
have no reason for telling an untruth in my hearing, 
who was not then very likely to have an opportunity 
of telling it you again. 
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But to come to the point, — ^my Lord was very much 
fatigued with his journey, not being (as I heard him 
say) what he was thirty years ago — believe he might 
have said fifty. However, he is pretty well for him ; 
but often complains that he feels a sensible decay both 
of body and mind, and, between you and I, I think 
not without reason ; for I, who see him every day, can, 
notwithstanding, observe a considerable alteration in 
him, and by no means for the better : and so I rest, 
with duty and respect, &c. Thomas Allen.* 


To THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 

(written in the character oe his footman.) 

(Suffolk Letters, voL ii. p. 339.) 

(Bath, November, 1766.) 

Madam, 

When I made hould to write last to your Ladyship, 
it was by my Lord’s order, and, as he said, by your 
Ladyship’s too ; hut I fear it is great presumption in 
me to trouble you now, as I do, upon my own ac- 
count. The case is this: I received a letter some 
time agone from one Mrs. Wagstaff, whom I am not 
acquainted with, and so do not know in what manner 
to address her, but must beg your Ladyship’s direc- 
tions, for fear of offending her. If she is Mrs. with 
a surname, she is above the livery, and belongs to the 
upper servants ; but if she be Mrs. only with her Chris- 
tian name — ^as, Mrs. Betty, Mrs. Mary, Mrs. Dolly, &c., 

* On receiving this letter Lady Suffolk applied to her neighbour at 
Twickenham, Horace Walpole, for literary aid, and he wrote at her 
request an humorous answer in the name of her maid, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wagstaff. — See the Suffolk Letters, vol. ii. p. 336. 
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our cloth, often looks as high as that, and they often 
condescend to look as low as us. Now, when I know 
Mrs. Wagstaff’s station in life, I will either answer 
her letter, or refer it to my Lord’s valet-de-chambre ; 
for we of the cloth have lately improved very much 
both in style and propriety, by the great number of 
cards that we daily carry to and from the nobility 
and gentry, which are models of fine writing. 

Now, Madam, it is time to give you some account 
of my Lord, for whom you show so friendly a regard. 
He is as well as can be expected in his condition ; as is 
usually said of ladies in child-bed, or in great afflic- 
tion for the death of somebody they did not care for. 
Now, I heard his Lordship say very lately at table, 
that he was seventy-three complete, with a shattered 
carcase, as he was pleased to call it. To say the truth, 
I believe my Lord did live a little too freely formerly ; 
but I can assure your Ladyship that he is now very 
regular, and even more so, I believe, than I am. But 
he is still very cheerful ; and as an instance of it, a 
gentleman having said at table that the women dressed 
their heads here three or four stories high — “ Yes,” 
said my Lord, “ and I beheve every story is in- 
“ habited, like the lodging-houses here; for I observe 
“ a great deal of scratching.” * I thought this comi- 
cal enough to tell it your Ladyship; and, to confess 
the truth, I repeated it as my own to some of my 
brethren of the cloth, and they relished it wonder- 
fiilly. My Lord often mentions your Ladyship with 

* “ Lord Chesterfield rallies, with the good sense of his own and 
“ the coarseness of the assumed character, the fiishion of attributing 
“to him everything, good, bad, or indifierent, which anybody said/^ 
(Note to the Suffolk Letters.) 
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great regard and respect, and Miss Hotham* with 
great affection and warmth for an old gentleman. 
And so I remain, &c. Thomas ALLEir.f 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 251.) 

Bath, November 15, 1766. 

My deae Feieyd, 

I HAVE this moment received your letter of the 5th 
instant, from Basle. I am very glad to find that your 
breast is relieved, though, perhaps, at the expence of 
your legs : for, if the humour he either gouty or rheu- 
matic, it had better be in your legs than any where 
else. I have consulted Moisy, the great physician of 
this place, upon it ; who says, that at this distance he 
dares not prescribe anything, as there may be such 
different causes for your complaint, which must be 
well weighed by a physician upon the spot: that is, 
in short, that he knows nothing of the matter. I will 
therefore tell you my own case, in 1732, which may 
be something parallel to yours. I had that year been 
dangerously iU of a fever, in Holland ; and when I 
was recovered of it, the febrific humour fell into my 

* Dorothy Hobart, niece of Lady Sufibllc (see vol. iii. p. 94, of this 
edition), had become Lady Dorothy in 1746, on the creation of her 
father as Earl of Buckinghamshire. She married in 1752 Charles 
Hotham, Esq., who succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1771, and Miss 
Hotham, mentioned in this letter, was their only child. 

t This is the last of the letters to Lady Suffolk, who died in the 
July following. The Editor of her Correspondence, and of her 
second husband, Mr. George Berkeley's, observes that “ the collection 
“ begins and ends with Lord Chesterfield ; his letters are marked with 
his characteristic el^ance and wit, and his last letter is as gay as 
“ his first, written fi%-five years before.” (Preface, p. xxxii.) 
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legs, and swelled them to that degree, and chiefly in 
the evening, that it was as painful to me, as it was 
shocking to others. I came to England with them in 
this condition ; and consulted Mead, Broxholme, and 
Arbuthnot, who none of them did me the least good ; 
hut, on the contrary, increased the swelling, by apply- 
ing poultices and emollients. In this condition I re- 
mained near six months, till, finding that the doctors 
could do me no good, I resolved to consult Palmer, 
the most eminent surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
He immediately told me, that the physicians had 
pursued a very wrong method, as the swelling of my 
legs proceeded only from a relaxation and weakness 
of the cutaneous vessels ; and he must apply strength- 
eners instead of emollients. Accordingly he ordered 
me to put my legs, up to the knees every morning, in 
brine from the salters, as hot as I could bear it : the 
brine must have had meat salted in it. I did so ; and 
after having thus pickled my legs for about three 
weeks, the complaint absolutely ceased, and I have 
never had the least swelling in them since. After 
what I have said, I must caution you not to use the 
same remedy rashly, and without the most skilful 
advice you can find where you are ; for if your swell- 
ing proceeds from a gouty, or rheumatic humour, there 
may be great danger in applying so powerful an astrin- 
gent, and perhaps repellent, as brine. So gopiarto, and 
not without the best advice, upon a view of the parts. 

I shall direct all my letters to you Chez Monsieur 
Sarrazin, who by his trade is, I suppose, sedentaire at 
Basle, which it is not sure that you will be at any one 
place, in the South of France. Do you know that he 
is a descendant of the French poet Sarrazin ? 
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Poor Harte, whom I frequently go to see here, out 
of compassion, is in a most miserable way; he has 
had a stroke of the palsy, which has deprived him of 
the use of his right leg, affected his speech a good 
deal, and perhaps his head a little. Such are the in- 
termediate tributes that we are forced to pay, in some 
shape or other, to our wretched nature, till we pay the 
last great one of all. May you pay this very late, 
and as few intermediate tributes as possible ; and so 
jvheo te bene val&re. God bless you. 


To DOCTOR MONSEY. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 360.) 

Bath, Noyember 26, 1766. 

Pkat, dear Doctor, why must I not write to you ? 
Do you gentlemen of the faculty pretend to monopo- 
lize writing in your prescriptions or proscriptions? 
I will write, and thank you for your kind letters ; and 
my writing shall do no hurt to any person living or 
dying : let the Faculty say as much of theirs if they 
can ! I am very sorry to find that you have not been 
vastly well of late ; but it is vastly to the honour of 
your skill to have encountered and subdued almost all 
the ills of Pandora’s Box. As you are now got to 
the bottom of it, I trust that you have found Hope ; 
which is what we all live upon, much more than upon 
enjoyment ; and without which we should be, from our 
boasted reason, the most miserable animals of the 
creation. I do not think that a physician should be 
admitted into the College, till he could bring proofs 
of his having cured, in his own person, at least 
four incurable distempers. In the old days of laudable 
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and rational chivalry, a Kjaight could not even pre- 
sent himself to the adorable object of his affections 
tin he had been unhorsed, knocked down, and had 
two or three spears or lances in his body ; but, indeed, 
he must be a conqueror at last, as you have been. I 
do not know your Goddess Venus or Vana* nor ever 
heard of her ; but if she is really a godd^s, I must 
know her as soon as ever I see her walk into the 
rooms; for vera incessu patuit Dea. It is for her 
sake, I presume, that you now make yourself a year 
younger than you are ; for last year you and I were 
exactly of an age, and now I am turned of seventy- 
three. As to my body natural, it is as you saw it last ; 
it labours under no particular distemper but one, 
which may very properly he called chronical, for it is 
Xpovo<; itself, that daily steals away some part of me. 
But I bear with philosophy these gradual depredations 
upon myself ; and well know, that l&vim fit patimtid 
quicquid corrigere est nefas. And so good night, 
dear Doctor. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 253). 

Bath, December 9, 1766. 

Mt dear Felend, 

I RECEIVED, two days ago, your letter of the 
26th past. I am very glad that you begin to feel 

* An allusion apparently to Lady Vane, too well known from her 
many scandalous adventures, and her own publication of them in 
Peregrine Pickle. She was then at Bath. “ I cannot play at cribbage 
“by myself,” writes Horace Walpole, “and the alternative is to see 
“ my Lady Vane open the ball and glimmer at fifty-four.” (To G. 
Montagu, Bath, Oct. 5, 1766.) 
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the good effects of the climate where you are ; I know 
it saved my life, in 1741, when both the skilful and 
the unskilful gave me over. In that ramble I stayed 
three or four days at Nimes, where there are more 
remains of antiquity, I believe, than in any town of 
Europe, Italy excepted. What is falsely called la 
maison quarree, is, in my mind, the finest piece of 
architecture that I ever saw ; and the amphitheatre 
the clumsiest and the ugliest : if it were in England, 
everybody would swear it had been built by Sir John 
Vanbrugh. 

This place Ls now, just what you have seen it for- 
merly ; here is a great crowd of trifling and unknown 
people, whom I seldom frequent, in the public rooms ; 
so that I pass my time trhs uniment, in taking the air 
in my post-chaise every morning, and reading in the 
evenings. And apropos of the latter, I shall point out 
a book, which, I believe, will give you some pleasure ; 
at least it gave me a great deal : I never read it before. 
It is Reflexions sur la Poesie et la Peinture, par VAbM 
de Bos, in two octavo volumes ; and is, I suppose, to 
be had at every great town in France. The criticisms 
and the reflections are just and lively. 

It may be you expect some political news from me ; 
but I can tell you that you will have none ; for no 
mortal can comprehend the present state of affaii's. 
pLnrd Chatham and Lord Bute are evidently united ; 
and, indeed, without the consent of the latter, the 
former could neither have come in, nor continue in.] 
Eight or nine people, of some consequence, have re- 
signed their employments; upon which Lord Chat- 
ham made overtures to the Duke of Bedford and his 
people ; but they could by no means agree, and his 
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Grace went, the next day, full of wrath, to Woburn : 
so that negotiation is entirely at an end.* People 
wait to see who Lord Chatham will take in, for some 
he must have ; even he cannot be alone, contra mun- 
dum. Such a state of afeirs, to be sure, was never 
seen before, in this or in any other country. When 
this Ministry shall be settled, it will be the sixth 
Ministry in six years time. 

Poor Harte is here, and in a most miserable condi- 
tion ; those who wish him the best, as I do, must wish 
him dead. God bless you ! 


To SAMUEL DEERICK:, ESQ.t 

(Works, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 103.) 

London, February 6, 1767. 

SiK, 

When I left Bath, I thought I left your throne as 
solidly established as any throne in Europe. You 
ruled with lenity, and your subjects obeyed with 
cheerfulness. But such is the uncertainty of human 
affairs, that it seems a conspiracy has broke out, to 
distress, and even to subvert, your government. I do 
not see what I can do at this distance to assist you, 
knowing nobody at Bath but my brother and Lord 
Ancram,{ who are both, as I am informed, much in 
your interest. There is a committee, you say, formed 
against you ; form a counter committee of your most 

* See some letters on this subject in the Chatham Correspondence, 
vol. iii. pp. 134r-139. 

t Master of the Ceremonies at Bath. 

t William John Kerr, Earl of Ancram, succeeded in 1775 as fifth 
Marquis of Lothian. 
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considerable friends, not forgetting two or three of 
our tough countrymen,* who are Manu quam consilio 
promptiores. Among gentler, hut perhaps not less 
effectual, measures, you may call ridicule in to your 
assistance, and give their committee the name of The 
Committee of Safety, which was manifestly formed to 
destroy the then established Grovernment, and (avert 
the omen !) did so. They begin with the reformation 
of your music, the Round-heads did so with the 
organs; but the latter meant more, and so do the 
former. The profit is the real cause of discord, and 
therefore I am afraid that some man of quality and 
fortune should avail himself of those civil dissensions, 
and come and swallow the oyster, and leave you and 
your antagonist only the shells. For my own part, I 
say, O Bang, live for ever I 

I am your faithfiil and loyal subject 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 255.) 

London, February 13, 1767. 

Mt deak Feiend, 

It is so long since I have had a letter from you 
that I am alarmed about your health : and fear, that 
the southern parts of France have not done so well 
by you, as they did by me in the year 1741, when 
they snatched me from the jaws of death. Let me 
know, upon the receipt of this letter, how you are, 
and where you are. 

* The Irish, whom in this and several other passages Lord Chester- 
field (as their former Lord-Lieutenant and constant friend) calls his 
countrymen. 

VoL, IV. 


31 
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I have no news to send you from hence ; for every 
thing seems suspended, both in the Court and in the 
Parliament, till Lord Chatham’s return from the 
Bath, where he has been laid lip this month, by a se- 
vere fit of the gout; and, at present, he has the sole 
apparent power, \mais sous le hon plaidr de Mylord 
Bute, ientend^ In what little business has hitherto 
been done in the House of Commons, Charles Town- 
shend has given himself more IVIinisterial airs than 
Lord Chatham will, I believe, approve of. However, 
since Lord Chatham has thought fit to withdraw him- 
self from that Honse, he cannot well do without 
Charles’s abilities to manage it as his deputy. 

I do not send you an account of weddings, births, 
and burials, as I take it for granted that you know 
them all from the English printed papers ; some of 
which, I presume, are sent after you. Your old ac- 
quaintance, Lord Essex, is to be married this week to 
Harriet Bladen,* who has 20,000^^. down, besides the 
reasonable expectation of as much at the death of her 
fether. My kinsman, Lord Strathmore, is to be mar- 
ried, in a fortnight, to Miss Bowes, the greatest heiress, 
perhaps, in Europe, [and ugly in proportion.] In 
short, the matrimonial frenzy seems to rage at present, 
and is, epidemical. The men marry for money, and 
I believe you guess what the women marry for. God 
bless you, and send you health ! 

* Lord Essex’s first wife, the daughter of Sir Charles Hanbury 
TVUliams, had died in childbirth, July 19, 1769. 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, voL iv. p. 256.) 

London, March 3, 1767. 

Mt dear Friend, 

Yesterday I received two letters at once from you, 
both dated Montpellier ; one of the 29th of last De- 
cember, and the other, the 12th of February : but I 
cannot conceive what became of my letters to you ; 
for I assure you that I answered all yours the next 
post after I received them ; and about ten days ago, I 
wrote you a volunteer, because you had been so long 
silent ; and I was afraid that you were not well ; but 
your letter of the 12th of February has removed all 
my fears upon that score. The same climate that has 
restored your health so far, will probably, in a little 
more time, restore your strength too; though you 
must not expect it to be quite what it was before your 
late painful complaints. At least I find, that, since 
my late great rheumatism, I cannot walk above half 
an hour at a time, which I do not place singly to the 
account of my years, but chiefly to the great shock 
given then to my limbs. Uaillmrs I am pretty well 
for my age, and shattered constitution. 

As I told you in my last, I must tell you again in 
this, that I have no news to send. Lord Chatham, at 
last, came to town yesterday, ftill of gout, and is not 
able to stir hand or foot. During his absence, Charles 
Townshend has talked of him and at him, in such a 
manner, that henceforwards they must be either much 
worse or much better together than ever they were in 
their lives. On Friday last, Mr. Dowdeswell and Mr. 
Grenville moved to have one shilling in the pound of 
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the land-tax taken off; -which was opposed by tbe 
Court ; but the Court lost it by eighteen. The Op- 
position triumph much upon this -victory; though, 
I think, without reason ; for it is plain that all the 
landed gentlemen bribed themselves with this shilling 
in the pound. 

The Duke of Buccleugh is very soon to be married 
to Lady Betty Montague. Lord Essex was married, 
yesterday, to Harriet Bladen ; and Lord Strathmore, 
last week, to Miss Bowes ; both couples went directly 
from the church to consummation in the country, from 
an unnecessary fear that they should not be tired of 
each other, if they stayed in town. And now dixi; 
God bless you ! 

You are in the right to go to see the Assembly of 
the States of Languedoc, though they are but the 
shadow of the original Mats, while there was some 
liberty subsisting in France. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 313.) 

London, March 12, 1767. 

Mt deab Lokd, 

You clothed me when I was naked, but I believe 
you have often done that to many others ; so I wiU 
not trouble you with many thanks upon that subject. 
Your linen was very good and cheap, and your flannel 
very comfortable to my old carcase, during the last 
very severe winter, and I shall not leave it off even in 
summer; but, conformably to the laws of Ireland, I 
believe I shall be buried in Irish woollen. 
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[How are you now ? I hope as well, and as strong 
as a man can be with safety, and without a tendency 
to the iteration of nuptials.] My kinsman, Mr. Stan- 
hope, of Mansfield, [has most prudently yielded to 
those inclinations, and] has married a [girl of five 
and twenty, himself sexagenary. She is] niece of Mr. 
Barnes of Derby, whom you know.* His son, whom 
I have taken and adopted, turns out prodigiously well, 
both as to parts and learning, and gives me great 
amusement and pleasure, in superintending his edu- 
cation, and in some things instructing him myself, in 
which I flatter myself that I do some good, consider- 
ing his future rank and fortune. 

Your new Lord-Lieutenant seems extremely well 
disposed to Ireland, and I really believe will do it all 
the good that his situation, and some deep-rooted 
national prejudices, will allow of. 

Has your son taken either orders or a wife yet ? 
Both these blessings are indelible. For my own part, 
I am as well as I could expect to be at seventy-three 
past. I have no immediate complaint of either pain 
or sickness, and nihil amplim opto; but our poor 
friend White is in a most declining way, and I fear 
will not last much longer. He has now lived with me 
above fifty years, and served me very faithfully. I 
shall feel the loss of him very sensibly. I have sur- 
vived almost all my contemporaries, and as I am too 
old to make new acquaintances, I find myself isoU; 
but I find too, upon self-examination, for which I have 
abundant time, that I am, most affectionately and 
sincerely. Yours. 

* See p. 436 of this volume. In Collins’s Peerage the name is given 
as Broade. 
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To SAMUEL DERRICK, ESQ. 

(Worka, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 104.) 

London, Marct 17, 1767. 

SiK, 

Did I not tell you when first these little convulsions 
shook your throne, that they would tend to fix and 
establish it upon solid foundations ? This has hap- 
pened, and I look upon your power to he, since your 
restoration, more permanent and more extensive than 
ever. It was the case of King Charles the Second 
upon his Restoration, when all his subjects were in 
haste to surrender into his hands all their rights and 
privileges. You are now in possession of all those at 
Bath, in as full and as ample a manner as the most 
absolute of your predecessors* ever enjoyed them. 
But I must recommend to you to use your unlimited 
power with moderation and lenity, and to reflect, that 
despotism is a state of violence which human nature 
abhors. How could you think me so bad a courtier, 
as not to be willing that my name should appear in 
the list of your flatterers ? Make what use you please 
of it, but do not put me down in the list of your Min- 
isters, for I do not like that profession. I cannot say 
that I approve of your Poll Tax, as a fund for your 
Civil List, for I am convinced it will prove a deficient 
one. Your Balls were a much better. Your Balls 
took in every body, and many could not refuse taking 
a ticket fi'om you ore temis, who will slip and shuffle 
out of the way of your subscription book. 

I should be unworthy of my peerage if, now that 
you are King indeed, I were not 

Your loyal subject, and faithful servant 
* Beau Hash, 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 258.) 

London, April 6, 1767. 

Mt dear FiHENE, 

Yesterday I received your letter from Nimes, by 
which I find that several of our letters have recipro- 
cally miscarried. This may probably have the same 
fate ; however, if it reaches Monsieur Sarrazin, I pre- 
sume he will know where to take his aim at you : for I 
find you are in motion, and with a polarity to Dresden. 
I am very glad to find by it, that your Meridional 
journey has perfectly recovered you, as to your gen- 
eral state of health ; for as to your legs and thighs, 
you must never expect that they will be restored to 
their original strength and activity, after so many 
rheumatic attacks as you have had. I know that my 
limbs, besides the natural debility of old age, have 
never recovered the severe attack of rheumatism that 
plagued me five or six years ago. I cannot now walk 
above half an hour at a time, and even that in a 
hobbling kind of way. 

I can give you no account of our political world, 
which is in a situation that I never saw in my whole 
life. Lord Chatham has been so ill, these last two 
months, that he has not been able (some say not willing) 
to do or hear of any business : and for his s<ms Mmr- 
istres, they either cannot, or dare not, do any, without 
his directions ; so that everything is now at a stand. 
This situation, I think, cannot last much longer ; and 
if Lord Chatham should either quit his post, or the 
world, neither of which is very improbable, I con- 
jecture, that what is called the Kockingham Connec- 
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tion, stands the fairest for the Ministry. But this is 
merely my conjecture; for I have neither data nor 
‘poztulata enough to reason upon. 

When you get to Dresden, which I hope you will 
not do till next month, our correspondence will he 
more regular. God bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 259.) 

London, May 5, 1767. 

My deae Feieot), 

By your letter of the 25th past, from Basle, I pre- 
sume this will find you at Dresden, and accordingly I 
direct to you there. When you write me word that 
you are at Dresden, I will return you an answer, with 
something better than the answer itself. 

If you complain of the weather, north of Besangon, 
what would you say to the weather that we have had 
here, for these last two months, uninterruptedly? 
Snow often, north-east wind constantly, and extreme 
cold. I write this by the side of a good fire ; and at 
this moment it snows very hard. All my promised 
fruit at Blackheath is quite destroyed; and, what is 
worse, many of my trees. 

I cannot help thinking, that the King of Poland, 
the Empress of Bussia, and the King of Prussia, s’m- 
tend&ni com/me larrons en foire, though the former 
must not appear in it, upon account of the stupidity, 
ignorance, and bigotry of his Poles. I have a great 
opinion of the cogency of the controversial arguments 
of the Eussian troops, in favour of the Dissident : I 
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am sure I wish them success; for I would have all 
intoleration intolerated in its turn. We shall soon see 
more clearly into this matter ; for I do not think that 
the Autocratrice of all the Eussias will he trifled with 
by the Sarmatians. 

What do you think of the late extraordinary event 
in Spain ? Could you ever have imagined that those 
ignorant Goths would have dared to banish the 
Jesuits ? There must have been some very grave and 
important reasons for so extraordinary a measure : but 
what they were, I do not pretend to guess ; and per- 
haps I shall never know, though all the coffee-hous^ 
here do. 

Things are here in exactly the same situation in 
which they were when I wrote to you last. Lord 
Chatham is still ill, and only goes abroad for an hour 
in a day, to take the air, in his coach. The King has, 
to my certain knowledge, sent him repeated messages, 
desiring him not to be concerned at his confinement, 
for that he is resolved to support him pour et contre 
tous. God bless you ! 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 261.) 

London, June 1, 1767. 

My dear Friend, 

I REOErvED yesterday your letter of the 20th past, 
from Dresden, where I am glad to find that you are 
arrived safe and sound. This has been everywhere 
an annus miraMlis for bad weather ; and it continues 
here still. Everybody has fires, and their winter 
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clothes, as at Christmas. The town is extremely 
sickly ; and sudden deaths have been veiy frequent. 

I do not know what to say to you upon public 
matters; things remain in statu quo, and nothing is 
done. Great changes are talked of, and I believe will 
happen soon, perhaps next week ; but who is to he 
changed, for whom, I do not know, though everybody 
else does. I am apt to think that it will be a Mosaic 
ministry, made up de pieces rapportees from different 
connections. 

Last Friday I sent your subsidy to Mr. Larpent, 
who, I suppose, has given you notice of it. I believe 
it will come very seasonably, as all places, both foreign 
and domestic, are so far in arrears. They talk of 
paying you all up to Christmas. The King’s inferior 
servants are almost starving. 

I suppose you have already heard, at Dresden, that 
Count Briihl is either actually married, or very soon 
to be so, to Lady Egremont.* She has, together with 
her salary as Lady of the Bedchamber, 2,500/. a year; 
besides ten thousand pounds in money left her, at her 
own disposal, by Lord Egremont. All this will sound 
great en ims d’Allemapne. I am glad of it ; for he 
is a veiry pretty man. Gnd bless you ! 

I easily conceive why Orloff influences the Empress 
of all the Bnssias ; but I cannot see why the King of 
Prussia should he influenced by that motive. 

* Alicia Maria, daughter of George Lord Carpenter, and widow of 
Charles, Earl of Egremont. She married Count Briihl shortly after 
the date of this letter. 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 262.) 

Blackheath, July 2, 1767. 

My dear Friend, 

Though I have had no letter from you since my 
last, and though I have no political news to inform 
you of, I write this to acquaint you with a piece of 
Greenwich news, which I believe you will be very 
glad of; I am sure I am. Know then, that your 
friend, Miss Coekhurne, was happily married, three 
days ago, to Mr. Hamilton, an Irish gentleman, and a 
Member of that Parliament, with an estate of above 
two thousand pounds a year.* He settles upon her 
6(X)/. jointure, and, in case they have no children, 
1500/. He happened to be by chance in her company 
one day here, and was at once shot dead by her 
charms ; but, as dead men sometimes walk, he walked 
to her the next morning, and tendered her his person 
and his fortune ; both which, taking the one with the 
other, she very prudently accepted ; for his person is 
sixty years old. 

Ministerial affairs are still in the same ridiculous 
and doubtful situation as when I wrote to you last. 
Lord Chatham will neither hear of nor do any busi- 
ness, but lives at Hampstead, and rides about the 
heath ; his gout is said to ^e fallen upon his nerves. 

* The names of this lady and gentleman were left blank in the pre- 
vious editions, but are now iwith the kind assistance of Sir Henry 
Ellis at the British Museum) supplied from the following entry in the 
St. James’s Chronicle, June 27-30, 1767 : — 

“Saturday, at Greenwich, Henry Hamilton, Esquire, Member of 
“ Parliament for Londonderry in Ireland, to Miss Cockburne, daughter 
“ of the late Physician of the Royal Hospital at Greenwich.” 
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Your Provincial Secretary, Conway, quits this week, 
and returns to the army, for which he languished. 
Two Liords are talked of to succeed him ; Lord Egmont, 
and Lord Hillsborough: I rather hope, the latter. 
Lord Horthington certainly quits this week ; hut no- 
body guesses who is to succeed him as President. A 
thousand other changes are talked of, which I neither 
believe nor reject. 

Poor Harte is in a most miserable condition: he 
has lost one side of himself, and in a great measure 
his speech; notwithstanding which, he is going to 
publish his divine poefms, as he calls them. I am 
sorry for it, as he had not time' to correct them before 
this stroke, nor abilities to do it since. God bless you ! 


To ALDERMAN FAULKNER. 


(Works, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 91.) 


London, July 7, 1767. 

My worthy Friend, 

I AM to thank you, and I heartily do thank you, 
for your kind and welcome present.* You have 
clothed your old friend the Dean very richly, and 
suitably to his merits and your own present dignity ; 
but, after all, the poor Dean pays dear for his own 
feme, since every scrap of paper of his, every rebus, 
quibble, pun, and conversation-joke, is to be published 
because it was his. It is true his Bagatelles are much 
better than other people’s ; but still many of them, I 
believe, he would have been sorry to have had pub- 
lished. How does your new dignity agree with you ? 

* A new edition of Swift's Works. 
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Do you manfully withstand the attacks of claret ? or 
do you run into the danger, to avoid the apprehen- 
sion? You may set the fashion of sobriety if you 
please, and a singular one it will be ; for I dare say 
that in the records of Dublin there is no one instance 
to be found of a sober High-Sheriff. Hemember Sir 
William Temple’s rule ; and consider, that every glass 
of wine that you drink beyond the third is for Foote, 
the only enemy that I believe you have in the world. 
I am sure you have a friend, though a very usele^ 
one, in Your faithful servant. 

I hope your fair fellow-traveller is well. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, toI. iv. p. 264.) 

Blackheath, July 9, 1767- 

Mt deab Fkiend, 

I HAVE received yours of the 21st past, with the 
enclosed proposal from the French refugies, for a sub- 
scription towards building them tm Temple. I have 
shown it to the very few people I see, but without the 
least success. They told me (and with too much 
truth) that while such numbers of poor were literally 
starving here, from the dearness of all provisions, 
they could not think of sending their money into an- 
other country, for a building which they reckoned 
useless. In truth, I never knew such misery as is 
here now; and it affects both the hearts and the 
purses of those who have either. For my own part, 
I never gave to a building in my life ; which I reckon 
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is only giving to masons and carpenters, and the 
treasurer of the undertaking. 

Contrary to the expectations of all mankind here, 
every thing still continues in statu quo. General 
Conway has been desired by the King to keep the 
Seals till he has found a successor for him, and the 
Lord President the same. Lord Chatham is relapsed, 
and worse than ever ; he sees nobody, and nobody 
sees him : it is said, that a bungling physician has 
checked his gout, and thrown it upon his nerves; 
which is the worst distemper that a Minister or a 
Lover can have, as it debilitates the mind of the 
former, and the body of the latter. Here is at present 
an interregnum. We must soon see what order will 
be produced from this chaos. [It wiU be what Lord 
Bute pleases.] 

The Electorate,* I believe, will find the want of 
Comte Flemming ; for he certainly had abilities ; and 
was as sturdy and inexorable as a Minister at the 
head of the finances ought always to be. When you 
see Comte^e Flemming, which I suppose cannot be 
of some time, pray make her Lady Chesterfield’s and 
my compliments of condolence. 

You say that Dresden is very sickly; I am sure 
London is at least as sickly now, for there reigns an 
epidemical distemper, called by the genteel name of 
Vinjlumza. It is a little fever, which scarcely any- 
body dies of: and it generally goes off with a little 
looseness. I have escaped it, I believe, by being 
here. Gud keep you from all distempers, and bless 
you! 


* Of Saxony. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFORH. 

(Works, Tol. iv. p. 314.) 

Blackheath, October 16, 1767. 

Mt dear Loed, 

My right hand being now tolerably able, and my 
heart being, I am sure extremely willing, I cannot 
employ the former so well, as in conveying my hearty 
and sincere thanks to you, for the uncommon and 
extraordinary proofe of your friendship and affection 
in my last illness. Nothing but the warmest senti- 
ments of friendship could have carried you through 
the deserts of Ireland and Scotland, not to mention 
crossing the sea, to see an old acquaintance, whom it 
was ten to one you did not find alive at your journey’s 
end. This overpays any debt of gratitude you might 
think you owed me, and I confess myself your debtor. 
My general state of health is at present tolerable, 
that is, negatively well, but I continue very near as 
weak as when you saw me. My legs neither recover 
strength nor flesh, as I expected, and as I was prom- 
ised by the skilful ; and my two vcdets-de-chambre are 
as necessary to me as they were a month ago. 

I shall remove to London this week for the winter, 
as the weather is now excessively cold and damp. 
Perhaps I may take my usual journey to Bath, if the 
faculty pronounce me free from all suspicions of a 
lurking fever. I do all I can to make the short re- 
mains of life as comfortable as I can ; but if that will 
not do, I shall with the greatest resignation consider 
the physical ills of my old age, as a very slight and 
reasonable tax upon the errors and follies of my 
youth. I am, with the utmost truth and esteem. 

Yours, <&;e. 
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P. S. — thank you beforehand for the books you 
left for me at my house in town, for I have not yet 
seen one of them. I forbad their being unpacked till 
I came to town myself. I cannot read above a quar- 
ter of an hour at a time, for my eyes have suffered by 
my illness as much as my legs. 


To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 265.) 

London, October 30, 1767. 

My deae Friend, 

I HAVE now left Blackheath, till the next summer, 
if I live till then ; and am just able to write, which 
is all I can say, for I am extremely weak, and have, 
in a great measure, lost the use of my legs ; I hope 
they will recover both flesh and strength, for at pres- 
ent they have neither. I go to the Bath next week, 
in hopes of half repairs at most, for those waters, I 
am sure, will not prove Medea’s kettle, nor les eaux de 
Jouvence to me ; however, I shall do as good courtiers 
do, and get what I can, if I cannot get what I will. 
I send you no politics, for here are neither politics 
nor Ministers ; Lord Chatham is quiet at Pynsent, in 
Somersetshire, and his former subalterns do nothing, 
so that nothing is done. Whatever places or prefer- 
ments are disposed of, come evidently from Lord Bute, 
who affects to be invisible ; and who, like a wood- 
cock, thinks, that if his head is but hid, he is not seen 
at all. 

General Pulteney is at last dead, last week, worth 
above thirteen hundred thousand pounds. He has left 
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all his landed estate, which is eight-and-twenty thou- 
sand pounds a-year, including the Bradford estate, 

which his brother had from that ancient family, 

to a cousin-german. He has left two hundred thousand 
pounds, in the funds, to Lord Darlington,^ who was 
his next nearest relation ; and at least twenty thousand- 
pounds in various legacies. If riches alone could 
make people happy, the last two proprietors of this 
immense wealth ought to have been so, but they never 
were. 

Grod bless you, and send you good health, which is 
better than all the riches of the world ! 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 267.) 

LondoD, November 3, 1767. 

My deae Fkiend, 

Youe last letter brought me but a scurvy account 
of your health. For the head-achs you complain of, 
I will venture to prescribe a remedy, which, by expe- 
rience, I found a specific, when I was extremely 
plagued with them. It is, either to chew ten grains 
of rhubarb every night going to bed ; or, what I 
think rather better, to take immediately before dinner, 
a couple of rhubarb pills, of five grains each ; by 
which means it mixes with the aliments, and will, by 
degrees, keep your body gently open. I do it to this 
day, and find great good by it. As you seem to dread 
the approach of a German winter, I would advise you 
to write to General Conway, for leave of absence for 
the three rigorous winter months, which I dare say 

* Henry Vane, second Earl of Darlington. 
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■will not be refused. If you choose a worse climate, 
you may come to London ; but if you choose a better 
and a warmer, you may go to Nice en Provence, 
where Sir William Stanhope is gone to pass his 
winter, who, I am sure, will be extremely glad of your 
company there. 

I go to the Bath next Saturday. Utinam Tie frm- 
tra / God bless you ! 


To SIE THOMAS EOBINSON, BART. 

{Works, voL iv. p. 214.) 

Bath, November 30, 1767. 

Sm, 

I CANNOT conceive why you will not allow your 
letter to have been a news-letter ; I am sure I received 
it as such, and a very welcome one too. However, I 
am glad you do not reckon it one, for that makes me 
expect another very soon, according to a good custom, 
which I hope you will not break through now. 

I ask no politics, they are both above and below me. 
I have quite lost the clue to them, and should only 
bewilder myself, if I were to put my head into that 

labyrinth. The three great strokes of Lord I 

approve of. The enclosure of the King’s forests, now 
an expence to the Crown, and a great grievance to the 
country, will be an advantage to both, and I am aston- 
ished it has not been done long ago ; but, for a general 
excise, it must change its name by Act of Parliament 
before it will go down with the people, who know 
nam^ better than things. For aught I know, if an 
Act for a general excise were to be entitled an Act for 
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the better securing the liberty and property of his Maj- 
esty’s subjects, by repealing some of the most burthen- 
some Custom-house laws, it might he gladly received. 

The two great weddings you mention have supplied 
the town with that sort of conversation which is the 
fittest for them. Custom, which governs much more 
than reason, has laid the tax of foolish expence upon 
young and rich couples, which is collected by folly. 
I do not entirely disapprove of that ingenious gentle- 
man, who has married ; he has rushed into the 

danger to avoid the apprehension, reflecting no doubt 
that, had he married any other woman of equal 
beauty, he must at all events have worn the fashion- 
able badge of distinction that he now does. 

I flatter myself that I am well with your brother, 
the Primate of Ireland, who is here at present in per- 
fect health, and by much the fattest of the family. 
My brother’s fit I take to have been only such a ver- 
tigo as I have had a thousand times formerly, when, if 
I had not been supported by two people, I should have 
fallen down. I have sent him my prescription, which, 
I am sure, will relieve, if not cure him, if he will but 
follow it. Yours, <fee. 

To THE BISHOP OF WATEKFOBD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 316.) 

Bath, December 5, 1767. 

My deak Lord, 

I RECEIVED yesterday your very kind letter, which 
reiterates your solicitude for the state of my health. 
It is, in general, neither had nor good; I have no 
actual illness nor pain to complain of, but I am as 
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lame of my legs as when you saw me, and must 
expect to be so for the rest of my life. Every year, 
at a certain period of life, takes away something from 
us ; this last has taken away my legs, and therefore I 
must now content myself with those of my horses ; 
otherwise I am tolerably well for me. 

I most heartily congratulate you upon the success 
of your son in his first pulpit. It is a pledge of still 
more, when his concern and trepidation, inseparable 
from his first attempt, shall be got over. 

[I think your Lord Lieutenant* might as well 
have let his own caricatura alone, for who tied his 
hands behind him, if they are so tied, but himself? 
He must have known the conditions upon which he 
accepted his employment, and therefore, in truth, put 
on his own hand-cuffs himself, but at worst he can 
shsike them off any day that he pleases.] 

I hope you go on successfully in your charity affair, 
in which I am sore neither your zeal nor your dili- 
gence will be wanting. It becomes your profession, 
and your life becomes it. To you it is an ornament, 
to many it is a cloak to cover a multitude of sins. 

May I beg of you to make my compliments to my 
old and constant friend George Faulkner, and tell 
him that I will answer his letter very soon, but that 
one letter a day is as much as either my head or my 
hand will admit of. When I go to town, which will 
be in about three weeks, I shall open all his packets, 
which lie there ready for me. 

My compliments to your son. I make you none, 
for we have known one another too long and too well 
for that. Yours, <fec. 
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To HIS SOH. 

{Letters, voL iv. p. 269.) 

Bath, December 19, 1767. 

My dear Feiend, 

Yesterday I received your letter of the 29th past, 
and am very glad to find that you are well enough to 
think, that you may perhaps stand the winter at 
Dresden ; but if you do, pray take care to keep both 
your body and your limbs exceedingly warm. 

As to my own health, it is, in general, as good as I 
could expect it, at my age ; I have a good stomach, a 
good digestion, and sleep well ; but find that I shall 
never recover the free use of my legs, which are now 
full as weak as when I first came liither. 

You ask me questions, concerning Lord Chatham, 
which neither I, nor, I believe, anybody but himself 
can answer; however, I will tell you all that I do 
know, and all that I guess concerning him. This 
time twelvemonth he was here, and in good health 
and spirits, except now and then some little twinges of 
the gout. We saw one another four or five times, at 
our respective houses; but, for these last eight months, 
he has been absolutely invisible to his most intimate 
friends, les sous Ministres : he would receive no letters, 
nor so much as open any packet about business. . 

His physician. Dr. Addington, as I am told, had very 
ignorantly checked a coming fit of the gout, and scat- 
tered it about his body ; and it fell particularly upon 
his nerves, so that he continues exceedingly vapourish; 
and would neither see nor speak to anybody, while he 
was here. I sent him my compliments, and asked 
leave to wait upon him ; but he sent me word, that he 
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was too ill to see anybody whatsoever. I met him 
frequently taking the air in his post-chaise, and he 
looked very well. He set out from hence, for Jjon- 
don, last Tuesday ; but what to do, whether to resume, 
or finally to resign the administration, God knows; 
conjectures are various. In one of our conversations 
here, this time twelvemonth, I desired him to secure 
you a seat in the new Parliament ; he assured me he 
would ; and, I am convinced, very sincerely ; he said 
even that he would make it his own affair ; and de- 
sired I would give myself no more trouble about it. 
Since that, I have heard no more of it; which made 
me look out for some venal borough : and I spoke to 
a borough-jobber, and offered five-and-twenty hun- 
dred pounds for a secure seat in Parliament ; but he 
laughed at my offer, and said, that there was no such 
thing as a borough to be had now ; for that the rich 
East and West Indians had secured them all, at the 
rate of thi’ee thousand pounds at least ; but many at 
four thousand; and two or three, that he knew, at 
five thousand. This, I confess, has vexed me a good 
deal; and made me the more impatient to know 
whether Lord Chatham had done anything in it; 
which I shall know when I go to town, as I propose 
to do in about a fortnight ; and, as soon as I know it, 
you shall. To tell you truly what I think — I doubt, 
from all these nervous disorders, that Lord Chatham 
is hors de combat, as a Minister ; but do not even hint 
this to any body. God bless you ! 
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To DOCTOE MONSEY. 

(Works, voL iv. p. 359.) 

Bath, December 23, 1767. 

Deab Doctok, 

Yotje friend and my Governor, Mr. White, told 
me that he had received a letter from you, with your 
kind inquiries after my health ; but at the same time 
said, that I might e’en answer it myself ; for how the 
devil should he know how I did, so well as I myself 
did ? I thought there was reason in what he said ; so 
take the account of myself from myself, as follows. 
When I first came here, which was just six weeks 
ago, I was very weak of my legs, and am so still. A 
fortnight ago I had a little return of my fever, which 
Doctor Moisy called only a Febricula; for which he 
prescribed phlebotomy, and, of course, the saline 
draughts. The phlebotomy did me good, and the 
saline draughts did me no harm ; which is all I ask 
of any medicine, or any meMcm. My general state 
of health has, ever since that, been as good as, at my 
age, I can hope for ; that is, I have a good appetite, a 
good digestion, and good sleep. You will, perhaps, 
ask me what more I would have ? I answer, that I 
would have a great deal more, if I could ; I would 
have the free use of my legs, and of all my members. 
But that, I know, is past praying for. Perhaps you 
may be in the same case. Whom have you quarrelled 
with, or whom have you been reconciled to lately? 

The house of G , or the house of M ? And 

where are you now ; in Norfolk or Monmouthshire ? 
Wherever you are, I hope you are vastly well ; for I 
am, very sincerely, Youis, &e. 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 270.) 

Bath, December 27, 1767. 

My deab Fkiend. 

En nova progenies ! 

The outlines of a new Ministry are now declared ; 
but they are not yet quite filled up : it was formed by 
the Duke of Bedford. Lord Gower is made President 
of the G)uncil, Lord Sandwich Post-master, Lord 
Hillsborough Secretary of State for America only, 
Mr. Biigby Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. General Con- 
way is to keep the Seals a fortnight longer, and then 
to surrender them to Lord Weymouth. It is very 
uncertain whether the Duke of Grafton is to continue 
at the head of the Treasury or not ; but, in my private 
opinion, George Grenville will very soon be there. 
Lord Chatham seems to be out of the question, and is 
at his repurchased house at Hayes, where he will not 
see a mortal. It is yet uncertain whether Lord Shel- 
burne is to keep his place; if not Lord Sandwich, 
they say, is to succeed him. All the Bockingham 
people are absolutely excluded. Many more changes 
must necessarily be; but no more are yet declared. 
It seems to be a resolution taken by somebody, that 
Ministers are to be annual. 

Sir George Macartney is, next week, to be married 
to Lady Jane Stuart, Lord Bute’s second daughter. 

I never knew it so cold in my life as it is now, and 
with a very deep snow ; by wMch, if it continues, I 
may be snow-bound here for God knows how long, 
though I proposed leaving this place the latter end of 
the week. 
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Poor Harte is very ill here ; he mentions you often, 
and with great affection. God bless you ! 

When I know more, you shall. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 317.) 

London, March 2, 1768. 

Mt dear Lobd, 

Many thanks to you for your friendly anxiety con- 
cerning my health, or, as the more fashionable phrase 
is, for your kind inquiries. As I told you in my 
former letter, I have, I thank God, neither pain nor 
sickness, and I think it would be both impudent and 
absurd in me to wish for better at my age, and with 
my constitution. It is true that I am very weak in 
my limbs, but I can walk for a quarter of an hour at 
a time upon even ground, which I do five or six times 
a day, for you know that me legs and have legs; but 
I cannot go up stairs without great difficulty ; and I 
should tumble down stairs with great facility, if I 
were not supported by the rails on one side, and a 
vaht de charnhre on the other. 

I do not comprehend your transactions in Ireland, 
but in general they appear to me to be tout comme 
chez nom. Courtiers want to keep their places or to 
have better, and patriots want those very places. By 
the way, I am apt to think that the patriot Members 
of your House of Commons are confoundedly bit, by 
passing the Octennial Bill, which I believe was never 
their intention. This is certain, that it will ruin a 
great number of your country gentlemen, who are as 
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election-mad as we are here. I reckon that this next 
summer will be the maddest and most drunken sum- 
mer that ever was known in the three kingdoms ; and, 
if the weather should prove very hot into the bargain, 
the liord have mercy upon us ! 

My little hoy* received your son’s letter in due 
time, and will answer it soon ; which he tells me he 
should have done much sooner, but that he has had a 
great deal of business of late upon his hands : doubt- 
less very important ! Pray make my compliments to 
him, and to his son, if born. 

Adieu, my dear Lord : may you be for these many 
yeaiB as happy as you deserve to be ! 

Yours most sincerely. 


To HIS SON. 


(Letters, vol. iv. p. 271.) 

London, March 12, 1768. 

Mt deab Friend, 

The day after I received your letter of the 2l8t 
past, I wrote to Lord Weymouth, as you desired ; and 
I send you his answer enclosed : from which (though 
I have not heard from him since) I take it for granted, 
and so may you, that his silence signifies his Majesty’s 
consent to your request. Your complicated complaints 
give me great uneasiness, and the more, as I am con- 
vinced that the Montpellier physicians have mistalrpTi 
a material part of your case ; as indeed all physicians 
here did, except Dr. Maty. In my opinion you have no 
gout, but a very scorbutic and rheumatic habit of body, 

* His godson, Philip Stanhope. 
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which should be treated in a very different manner 
from the gout ; and, as I pretend to be a very good 
quack at least, I would prescribe to you a strict milk 
diet, with the seeds, such as rice, sago, barley, millet, 
<fec., for the three summer months at least, and with- 
out ever tasting wine. If climate signifies anything, 
(in which, by the way, I have very little faith,) you 
are, in my mind, in the finest climate in the world, 
neither too hot nor too cold, and always clear : you 
are with the gayest people living ; be gay with them, 
and do not wear out your eyes with reading at home. 
L’ ennui is the English distemper; and a very bad 
one it is, as I find by every day’s experience ; for my 
deafness deprives me of the only rational pleasure 
that I can have at my age, which is society ; so that 
I read my eyes out every day, that I may not hang 
myself. 

You will not be in this Parliament, at least not at 
the beginning of it. I relied too much upon Lord 
Chatham’s promise, above a year ago, at Bath. He 
d^ired that I would leave it to him ; that he would 
make it his own affair, and give it in charge to the 
Duke of Grafton, whose province it was to make the 
Parliamentary arrangement. This I depended upon, 
and I think with reason ; hut, since that. Lord Chat- 
ham has neither seen nor spoken to anybody, and has 
been in the oddest way in the world. I sent to the 
Duke of Grafton, to know if Lord Chatham had 
either spoken or sent to him about it ; but he assured 
me that he had done neither; that all was full, or 
rather running over, at present ; but that, if he could 
crowd you in upon a vacancy, he would do it with 
great pleasure. I am extremely sorry for this acci- 
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dent ; for I am of a very different opinion from you 
about being in Parliament, as no man can be of con- 
sequence in tbis country, wbo is not in it ; and, though, 
one may not speak like a Lord Mansfield, or a Lord 
Chatham, one may make a very good figure in a 
second rank. Locus est et plurilyus umbris. 

I do not pretend to give you any account of the 
present state of this country, or Ministry, not knowing 
nor guessing it myself. 

God bless you, and send you health, which is the 
first and greatest of all blessings ! 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEBFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 319.) 

London, March 29, 1768. 

My dear Lord, 

I AM ordered by my little boy to send you the in- 
closed for your son, which I hope you will do with 
my compliments : I thank you for your letter : and 
also for your red flannel, which I have received, and 
in which I am at this time very comfortably wrapped 
up. It is not worth either your while or mine to tell 
you of the riots and tumults which the general election 
produces in this island, as you will soon see a dupli- 
cate of them in Ireland. In this country it is Wilkes 
and liberty for ever, huzza ! In that of Dublin, I sup- 
pose it will be Lucas and liberty for ever ! For my 
own part, I say, £eatvs ills qui proul negotiis ! 

Yours, <fec. 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 273.) 

London, April 12, 1768. 

Mt deae Feiend, 

I EEGETVED, yesterday, your letter of the 1st ; in 
which you do not mention the state of your health, 
which I desire you will do for the future. 

I believe you have guessed the true reason of Mr. 
Keith’s mission, [which is to give a Scotchman some- 
thing to eat for the present ;] but, by a whisper that 
I have since heard, Keith is rather inclined to go to 
Turin, as Charge Affaires. I forgot to tell you, in 
my last, that I was most positively assured, that the 
instant you return to Dresden, Keith should decamp. 
I am persuaded they will keep their words with me, 
as there is no one reason in the world why they should 
not. I will send your annual to Mr. Larpent in a 
fortnight, and pay the forty shillings a day quarterly, 
if there should be occasion ; for, in my own private 
opinion, there will be no Charge Affaires sent. I 
agree with you, that d' Argent point d^Allemand, 

as was used to be said, and not without more reason, 
of the Swiss ; but, as we have neither the inclination 
nor (I fear) the power to give subsidies, the Court of 
Vienna can give good things that cost them nothing, 
as Archbishopricks, Bishopricks, besides corrupting 
their Ministers and favourites with places. 

Elections here have been carried to a degree of 
frenzy hitherto unheard of; that for the town of 
Northampton has cost the contending parties at least 
thirty thousand pounds a side, and George Selwyn has 
sold the borough of Luggershall, to two Members, for 
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nine tliousand pounds. As soon as Wilkes had lost 
his election for the City, he set up for the county of 
Middlesex, and carried it hollow, as the jockeys say. 
Here were great mobs and riots upon that occasion, 
and most of the windows in town broke, that had no 
light for Wilkes and liberty, who were thought to be 
inseparable. He will appear, the 20th of this month, 
in the Court of Bang’s Bench, to receive his sentence ; 
and then great riots are again expected, and probably 
will happen. God bless you ! 


A MADAME LA MAEQUISE DE MON- 
CONSEIL. 

(Works, vol. iii. p. 331.) 

k Londres, ce 14 Juin, V. S. 1768. 

Daus le moment que je regus votre avant-derniere 
lettre, j’envoyai celle qu’elle contenoit d Milady 
Holland* Ne craignez jamais, Madame, que je 
remette pour un instant I’execution des ordres, dont 
vous voudrez bien me charger, quand il dependra de 
moi. Mais, hdlas ! qu’est-ce qui depend de moi ? La 
vieillesse, qui d’elle-meme est un mal assez grand, et 
de surcroit les maux physiques, dont je suis accable, 
me rendent ^galement inutile aux autres et 4 moi- 
m^me. Je n’ai au monde que la lecture en partage; 
encore a-t-elle perdu beaucoup de ses charmes auprds 
de moi, depuis qu’elle est devenue une affaire de 
n^cessite, et non de choix: on diroit que je I’ai 
epous^e. Yos bons auteurs sont ma principale res- 

* Lady (Jeorgina Lennox, married in 1744 to the Eight Hon. Henry 
Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. 
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source; car ^ present nous en avons tr^ peu ici. 
Voltaire surtout, vieux et baisse comme il peut bien 
l’6tre, etant precisement de mon dge, me charme, k 
son impi^t^ prfe, dont il ne peut pas s’empSeber de 
larder tout ce qxi’il ecrit, et qu’il feroit mieux de sup- 
primer sagement, puisqu’au bout du eompte on ne 
doit pas troubler I’ordre 4tabli. Que ebaeun pense 
comme il veut, ou plutdt comme il peut, mais qu’il ne 
communique pas ses iddes, des qu’elles sont d’une 
nature k pouvoir troubler le repos de la sod^t^. 

Je ne crois pas que vous me reprochiez de vous 
avoir endosse Monsieur le General Irwine : car pour 
un Anglois il a des manides, ee qu’il faut avouer, est 
assez rare dans ce pays ici. Des Frangois m’ont dit 
que notre nombreuse jeunesse 4 Paris a infectd la v6tre, 
et leur a inocul^ beaucoup de nos manieres impolies et 
brusques. Si cela est vrai, il faut que ce soit depuis 
peu — mais je sens que je bavarde trop ; je finis done 
brusquement, et sans vous dire I’attaehement respectu- 
eux, et Famiti^ inviolable, avec lesquels je serai toute 
ma vie, Madame, votre, &c. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEKFOBD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 320.) 

Blackheath, Jane 25, 1768. 

Mt deae Lobd, 

I CANNOT send you a satisfactory answer to the in- 
quiries your friendship prompts you to make concern- 
ing my health ; for I am not ill, and am very far from 
being well. I suffer no pain nor sickness ; but, on 
the other hand, I enjoy no health : I feel what the 
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Frencli call a general mal-aise, and what we call in 
Ireland an unwellness. This awkward situation I im- 
pute to seventy-five, which will account for any physi- 
cal ill ; and mine is, thank God, more a privation of 
health than any one positive ill. J’en connois de plus 
miserables; though the greater sufferings of any of 
my fellow-creatures will never be the least comfort to 
me under mine. 

I am very glad you have placed your son upon the 
first step of the ecclesiastical ladder. Felix faustumqtie 
sit! Maybe rise as high as he wishes himself! I 
chid my boy for not acknowledging his letter ; but he 
excused himself, by saying that he had so much writ- 
ing of his task upon his hands, that he had very little 
time. The truth I take to be, that to so young a pen- 
man a letter is a laborious work, and requires time. 

[I take you now to be the only man in Ireland who 
is not drunk with your Octennial Parliament. Where 
interest and inclination join, reason, I doubt, will sel- 
dom prevail over them, and both turn now to claret. 
The constitutions and fortunes of many country gen- 
tlemen will he destroyed by this favourite Bill. 

I say nothing to you about our great patriot, Mr. 
Wilkes. You have seen his sentence in all the news- 
papers, which some people, of course, think too sevei*e, 
and others not severe enough. But I think with Sir 
Koger de Coverley, that much may be said on both 
sides.] 

I congratulate the poor upon your being their 
champion, and you upon your success in so good a 
work. It becomes your honest and compassionate 
heart, and your character in the Church. Adieu, my 
dear Lord. I am. Yours, <S;c. 
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To HIS SON. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 275.) 

Bath, October 17, 1768. 

My deab Fbeeitd, 

Yotjb two last letters, to myself and Grevenkop, 
have alarmed me extremely ; but I comfort myself a 
little, by hoping that you, like all people who suffer, 
think yourself worse than you are. A drop^ never 
comes so suddenly; and I flatter myself, that it is 
only that gouty or rheumatic humour, which has 
plagued you so long, that has occasioned the tempo- 
rary swelling of your legs. Above forty years ago, 
after a violent fever, my legs were swelled as much as 
you describe yours to be ; I immediately thought that 
I had a dropsy ; but the faculty assured me that my 
complaint was only the effect of my fever, and would 
soon be cured; and they said true. Pray let your 
amanuensis, whoever he may be, write an account 
regularly once a week, either to Grevenkop or myself, 
for that is the same thing, of the state of your health. 

I sent you, in four successive letters, as much of the 
Duchess of Somerset’s snuff as a letter could well con- 
vey to you. Have you received all or any of them ? 
and have they done you any good ? Though, in your 
present condition, you cannot go into company, I hope 
you have some acquaintances that come and sit with 
you ; for if originally it was not good for man to be 
alone, it is much worse for a sick man to be so ; he 
thinks too much of his distemper, and magnifies it. 
Some men of learning among the ecclesiastics, I dare 
say, would be glad to sit with you; and you could 
give them as good as they brought. 

Voi.. IV. 33 
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Poor Harte, who is here still, is in a most miserable 
condition ; he has entirely lost the use of his left side, 
and can hardly speak intelligibly. I was with him 
yesterday. He inquired after you with great affec- 
tion, and was in the utmost concern when I showed 
him your letter. 

My own health is as it has been ever since I was 
here last year. I am neither well nor ill, but unweU. 
I have, in a manner, lost the use of my legs; for 
though I can make a shift to crawl upon even ground 
for a quarter of an hour, I cannot go up or down 
stadrs, unless supported by a servant. 

God bless, and grant you a speedy recovery ! * 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 321.) 

Bath, October 30, 1768. 

Mt deab Loitn, 

This morning I received your most friendly in- 
quiry after my wretched constitution ; the best that I 
can say of it is, that it is not worse ; but, I think, 
rather a shade better than it was six months ago. I 
can walk upon my three legs half an hour at a time, 
and repeat that exercise three or four times in a day ; 
which I could by no means have done when you saw 
me in my go-cart at Blackheath. I have now been 
here a fortnight, and am something the better for the 
water, especially as to bathing, which supples my old, 
stiff, and almost ossified limbs. 

* Here end the lettera to Mr. Stanhope, as he died on the 16th of 
iNTovember following. 
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Here is a young man of your country, a Lord 
Mountmorris,* whom I take to be a very hopefiil one. 
I am told that he has distinguished himself already 
in your House of Lords, as a speaker, [and as a 
thief-catcher. You are extremely well with him as a 
detector and punisher of robbers.f] He is very warm 
from the honesty of his heart, as a young and honest 
heart always is. 

I find by all accounts that your Lord Lieutenant J 
is very popular, and will not enrich himself by the 
Lieutenancy. I even question whether he will get 
so much by it as I did ; for I can assure you I got 
five hundred pounds clear upon the whole. 

Good-night, my dear Lord. I believe I need not 
tell you that no man living can be more sincerely your 
faithful friend and servant, than Chesteeixeld. 

P. S. — ^Lady Chesterfield sends you many compK- 
ments, or rather truths. 


To LIEUTENANT-GENEEAL HIWINE. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Bath, November 21, 1768. 

I BEMEVE, my dear General, that you are the first 
En glish traveller that could bring testimonials from 
Paris of having kept good company there. I know 
the reason of it ; but I will not teU you, because I am 

* Henry Eedmond Morris had succeeded his fiither as second Vis- 
count Mountmorris, in April 1766. He died unmarried in 1797. 

t See letter to the Bishop of Waterford of December 6, 1763, <mte^ 
p. 399. 

t Lord Tovmshend. 
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sure you know it yourself as well as I do. Our friend 
seems to know it too, and, in justice to ker, I send 
you here enclosed her letter which you brought. In 
seeing my old acq[uaintanee, the Mardchal de Riche- 
lieu, you saw without exception the greatest, but at 
the same time the prettiest, coxcomb in Europe. To 
be sure, he did not say a word of Minorca, Genoa, or 
Lower Saxony ! 

Your late debate about Corsica was surely a very 
idle one. How can we hinder the French from taking 
Corsica, but by a war with France? And how can 
we make that war? Where can we find the money 
for it ? Where can we find a Minister to conduct it ? 
and where an Eugene or a Marlborough to command 
it? Do not put the Omth Shepherd upon me for 
all these wheres* Besides, I fear there is a very 
sore place in this affair. What will you gentlemen 
of the Lower House do with Wilkes, the defender of 
our liberty ? Do not wonder at my question, for I 
know that not a fortnight ago one Minister asked 
another that very question, and was answered, I do 
not know. As they puzzled themselves into this diffi- 
culty, I confess I want to see how they will puzzle 
themselves out of it. There must certainly be some 
secret article in Sir Jeffrey Amherst’s treaty with the 
administration ; for by all that appeal’s, he has ac- 

* “ In the discussion of the Ways and Means (1763), George Gren- 
“ ville complained that men objected to laying burthens on the Sink- 
“ ing Fund, and called rather for new taxes. He wished gentlemen 
“ would show him where to lay them. Kepeating this question in his 
" querulous, languid, fatiguing tone, Pitt, who sat opposite to him, 
“ mimicking his accent aloud, repeated these words of an old ditty, — 
“ Gentle sh^herd tell me where I .... The appellation of The OenMe 
“ Shepherd long stuck by Grenville.” (Lord Orford*s Memoirs of 
George the Third, vol. i. p. 251.) 
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cepted of worse conditions than those which he re- 
jected a month ago with such indignation. 

My old kinsman and cotemporary* is at last dead, 
and for the first time quiet. He had the start of me 
at his birth by one year and two months, and I think 
we shall observe the same distance at our burial. I 
own I feel for his death, not because it will be my turn 
next; but because I knew him to be very good- 
natured, and his hands to be extremely clean, and 
even too clean if that were possible; for, after all 
the great offices which he had held for fifty years, he 
died three hundred thousand pounds poorer than he 
was when he first came into them. A very unminis- 
terial proceeding ! 

It is a common observation, that blind people are 
apt to be talkative ; and it is no less true (as you find 
to your cost) that deaf people are apt to be writative; 
but I am only so quoad hunc, and from a desire of ex- 
pressing the true friendship and esteem, with which 
I am, Yours, &c. 

To LIEDTENANT-GENEEAL IRWINE. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Bath, November 27, 1768. 

SlE, 

How can un Milord Anglois answer a letter frappSe 
au coin du bon ton de Paris, where flattery passes only 
for common civility? I must content myself with 

* Thomas Holies, Dnke of Newcastle, died four days before the 
date of this letter. His relationship (mentioned here and elsewhere) 
with Lord Chesterfield proceeded fi*om the marriage of Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Stanhope of Shelford, to John Holies, first Earl of 
Clare, the ancestor in the maternal line of the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr. Pelham. 
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telling you, in home-spun English, that I thank you 
heartily for your letter which I received yesterday ; 
and though I know you flatter me, I am extremely 
pleased with your thinking me worth your flattery. 
Tu TtCaduli, ma tu mipiaci, is a very true Italian say- 
ing, which self-love, if sincere, would confess. 

Conway’s motion* was the only sensible one that 
could he made, now that the people called Ministers 
(as the newspapers call the Quakers) have bungled 
themselves into a situation of not being able to do 
anything quite right. They have puzzled themselves, 
too, into the same situation with regard to America. 
Shall they submit to the Colonies they have incensed ? 
Or shall they proceed with what they call vigour, 
which is War, and drive them to despair ? Honour 
alone commands : Pull both boots on ; but common 
sense does whisper : Pull on none ; and do not lose 
your exports, to the amount of fifteen hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-year, for a point of honour with Mr. 
Cushing and Co. This silly situation puts me in 
mind of a story which I have read some time ago ; I 
think in the Menagiana. A very choleric man was 
riding a very mettlesome horse. The horse, begin- 
ning to be a little troublesome, the man grew very 
angry, and whipped and spurred his horse fiiriously, 
who grew only the more vicious for it. A friend of 
his happened to come by, found him in this con- 
flict with his horse, and said to him, Eh ji! fi! mon 
ami 1 montrez vous le plus sage des deux I 


* On the 17th of November General Conway had moved for copies 
of all the correspondence between the Secretaries of State and our 
Ministers at the Court of France, relative to the affairs of Corsica. 
This motion produced a long debate, but was not carried. 
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I am much obliged to you, and through you to Ma- 
dame de Choiseul, for communicating to me the verses 
of the Chevalier de Boufflers ; * they are exceedingly 
pretty, and, had you not told me the author, I should 
have mistaken them for Voltaire’s ; a mistake, which 
no author could have reason to take ill. The ninth 
line is extremely pretty, though not q^uite new ; but 
the last line of all is new, true, and wonderfully deli- 
cate; perhaps too delicate for our solid sound classical 
judges to relish, who will call it, French tinsel. 

I will abruptly wish you good-night ; and am. 

Yours, &C. 


To MBS. EUGENIA STANHOPE (ax PAEis).t 

(Letters, toI. iv. p. 277.) 

London, March 16, 1769. 

Madam, 

A TBOUBLESOME and painful inflammation in my 
eyes, obliges me to use another hand than my own, to 

* Stanislaus, Chevalier, and afterwards Marquis, de BoujBiers was 
born in 1737, and survived till 1815. During his long career he was 
chiefly remarkable for light, and sometimes licentious, pieces of poetry. 
As a specimen of the former may be quoted his answer to Madame de 
Stael, who had asked him why he did not belong to the French 
Academy : — 

“ Je vois TAcaddmie ofL vous etes pr&fente, 

“ Si vous m'y recevez mon sort est assez beau. 

“ Nous aurons, a nous deux, de Fesprit pour quarante, 

Vous comme qiiatre et moi comme zero !” 

t ‘‘ The aMction (the news of his son's death) of itself was sufficient 
“ (to Lord Chesterfield), but it was enhanced by another scarcely less 
“ distressing piece of intelligence. It was announced by a lady, who 
took this first opportunity of acquainting the Earl that she had been 
“ married to Mr. Stanhope several years, and had two children (sons) 
“ by him, which were then with her. Whatever Lord Chesterfield's 
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acknowledge the receipt of your letter from Avignon, 
of the 27th past. 

I am extremely surprised that Mrs. du Bouchet 
should have any objection to the manner in which 
your late husband desired to be buried, and which 
you, very properly, complied with. All I desire, for 
my own burial, is not to be buried alive ; but how or 
where, I think, must be entirely indifferent to every 
rational creature. 

I have no commission to trouble you with, during 
your stay at Paris ; from whence, I wish you and the 
boys a good journey home; where I shall be very 
glad to see you all, and assure you of my being, with 
great truth. 

Your faithful humble servant. 


To ALDEEMAN FAULKNEE. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 92.) 

London, March 25, 1769. 

My woethy Fetestd, 

A VIOLENT inflammation in my eyes, which is not 
yet quite removed, hindered me from acknowledging 
your last letter sooner; I regretted this delay the 
more, as I was extremely impatient to return, through 
you, my heartiest thanks to the Dublin Society, for 
the honour they have done me, by remembering in so 

"feelings might be at receiving this authentic information of a clan- 
destine engagement, contracted by his son so long before, concealed 
"with so much art and industry, and brought to light at such an in- 
stant, he did not confound the innocent with the guilty, but took 
“upon himself the care of providing for the children.” (Maty’s 
Memoirs, p. 352.) 
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advantageous a manner, and after so long an interval, 
an old and hearty friend and well-wisher. Pray tell 
them, that I am much prouder of the place they have 
given me amongst those excellent citizens, my old 
friends Prior, Madden, Swift, <fec., who benefited and 
improved mankind, than I should be of one amongst 
heroes, conquerors, and monarchs, who generally dis- 
turb and destroy their species. I did nothing for the 
Society but what everybody, in my then situation, 
must and would have done ; so that I have not the 
least merit upon that score; and I was aware that 
jobs would creep into the Society, as they do now into 
every Society in England, as well as in Ireland, but 
neither that fear nor that danger should hinder one 
from founding or encournging establishments that are 
in the main useful. Considering the times, I am 
afraid it is necessary that jobs should come ; and all 
one can do is to say, woe be to him from whom the 
job cometh ; and to extract what public good one can 
out of it. You give me great pleasure in telling me 
that drinking is a good deal lessened ; may it diminish 
more and more every day! I am convinced, that 
could an exact calculation be made of what Ireland 
has lost within these last fifty years in its trade, man- 
ufactures, manners, and morals, by drunkenness, the 
sum total would frighten the most determined guzzler 
of either claret or whiskey, into sobriety. 

I have received, and thank you for, the volumes 
you sent me of Swift, whom you have enriched me 
with in every shape and size. Your liberality makes 
me ashamed, and I could wish that you would rather 
be my book-seZfor than my hook-^wer. Adieu, I am, 
very sincerely, Yours, <fec. 
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To MRS. EUGENIA STANHOPE (nsr London). 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 278.) 


Wednesday (1769). 

Madam, 

The last time I had the pleasure of seeing you, I 
was so taken up in playing with the boys, that I 
forgot their more important affairs. How soon would 
you have them placed at school? When I know 
your pleasure as to that, I will send to Monsieur 
Perny, to prepare everything for their reception. In 
the mean time, I beg that you will equip them 
thoroughly with clothes, linen, <fee., all good, hut 
plain ; and give me the account, which I will pay ; 
for I do not intend, that, from this time forwards, the 
two boys should cost you one shilling. 

I am with great truth, yours, &c. 


To MRS. EUGENIA STANHOPE. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 278.) 

Thursday morning (1769). 

Madam, 

As some day must he fixed for sending the boys to 
school, do you approve of the 8th of next month ? by 
which time the weather will probably be warm and 
settled, and you will be able to equip them completely. 

I wiU, upon that day, send my coach to you, to 
carry you and the boys to Loughborough House, with 
all their immense baggage. I must recommend to 
you, when you leave them there, to suppress, as well 
as you can, the overflowings of maternal tenderness ; 
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whiet, would grieve the poor boys the more, and give 
them a terror of their new establishment. 

I am with great truth, yours,’ &c. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOKD. 

(Works, voL iv. p. 322.) 

Blackheath, July 9, 1769. 

Mt deae Lokd, 

The only reason that I had for not writing to you 
sooner was, that I could not, which I dare say you 
will allow to be a sufficient one. I have, for these last 
three months, had an inflammation in my eyes, which 
hindered me from either writing or reading ; and this 
letter is almost the first, as well as the most pleasing, 
service they have done me. You will easily judge 
how irksome it must have been to a man, who has 
lost his ears these last twenty years, to lose his eyes, 
though but for three months. It is losing my liveli- 
hood, for I live only upon reading, incapable of any 
other amusement. Nature has laid very heavy taxes 
upon old age ; and I must pay my share of them, be 
it what it will. 

I congratulate you heartily upon your success in 
detecting and punishing the worst sort of thieve, 
those sacrilegious robbers of the poor. 

As for the Papists of Ireland, you know I never 
feared them ; but, on the contrary, used them like 
good subjects, and to a certain degree, made them 
such; for not one man of them stirred during the 
whole rebellion. Good usage, and a strict adherence 
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to tlie Gavel- Act, are the only honest and effectual 
means that can be employed with regard to the 
Papists. 

You do not teU me one word of your family, in 
which you are very sure that I interest myself very 
sincerely. Have you another grandson or grand- 
daughtei- ? and are those you have already all well ? 
I look upon you now as a patriarch. I am sure you 
have all the virtues of any that I ever read of. I am, 
with the greatest truth and affection. Yours, &c. 


To LIEUTEHANT-GENERAL IRWINE. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 367.) 

Blackheath, August 6, 1769. 

SlE, 

I AM extremely obliged to you for the favour of 
your letter ; it informs me of an event, which I should 
hardly have believed from a less authentic hand than 
yours. The journey to Wootton seems to confirm 
the re-union of the triumvirate ; * but still it is a tri- 
umvirate, and a triumvirate consists of three, who, 
without an Athanasian unity, which is not to be ex- 
pected, will be subject to accidents and jealousies. 
This I am sure of, that it is the interest of all the 
three to keep strictly united. It will alarm the ad- 
ministration ; but still I think they will hold it out 

* Wootton was the seat of Mr. George Grenville. A few months 
before a reconciliation had been effected between Lord Chatham and 
his two brothers-in-law, lately his fiercest antagonists, Mr . George 
Grenville and Lord Temple.--^ee the Chatham Correspondence, vol. 
iii. p. 349. 
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another year, by certain ways and means, which the 
payment of the civil debts will enable them to put in 
practice ; and you well know, that the votes in both 
the chaste Houses of Parliament are counted, not 
weighed. Another thing will be of use to the ad- 
ministration, which is, that factious and seditious spirit 
that has appeared of late, in petitions, associations, 
&c., which shocks all sober thinking people, and will 
hinder them from going so far as otherwise they really 
would have gone. At the latter end of King Charles 
the Second’s reign, the two belligerent parties remon- 
strated and addressed; upon which my grandfather 
Halifax told the King, That the remonstrants spit in 
his face, and that the addressers spit in his mouth. 
The Livery petition seems to be of the former kind. 
But enough of politics, which, from long disuse, and 
seeing them at present only remotely and through a 
mist, I must necessarily talk absurdly about. 

As to my own decayed carcass, which you so kindly 
inquire after, I can only tell you that it crumbles away 
daily ; my eyes are still so bad, that they are of little 
use to a deaf man, who lived by reading alone ; many 
other physical ills crowd upon me, and I have drained 
Pandora’s box, without finding hope at the bottom. 
The taxes that nature lays upon old age are very 
heavy; and I would rather that death would distrain 
at once, than groan long under the burthen. 

Pray, how have I deserved some compliments in 
your letter? I cannot recollect that I have ever 
offended you ; I never made you any compliments : 
and I am sure that I do not make you one now; 
when I assure you that I am with the truest esteem 
and friendship. Yours, &c. 
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Pray make my compliments to tviti qaanti where 
you are, with whom I have passed the most agreeable 
part of my life formerly, at Stowe. 


To MES. EUGENIA STANHOPE. 

(Letters, vol. iy. p. 279.) 

Bath, October 11, 1769, 

Madam, 

Nobody can be more willing or ready to obey 
orders than I am ; but then I must like the orders 
and the orderer. Your orders and yourself come 
under this description ; and therefore I must give you 
an account of my arrival and existence, such as it is, 
here. I got hither last Sunday, the day after I left 
London, less fatigued than I expected to have been ; 
and now crawl about this place upon my three legs, 
but am kept in countenance by many of my fellow 
crawlers: the last part of the Sphynx’s riddle ap- 
proaches, and I shall soon end, as I began, upon all 
fours. 

When you happen to see either Monsieur or Ma- 
dame Perny, I beg you will give them this nmhm- 
cholie proof of my caducity, and tell them, that the 
last time I went to see the boys, I carried the Michael- 
mas quarterage in my pocket, and when I was there 
I totally forgot it ; but assure them, that I have not 
the least intention to bilk them, and will pay them 
ftuthfully, the two quarters together, at Christmas. 

I hope our two boys are well ; for then I am sure 
you are so. I am, &c. 
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To MES. EUGENIA STANHOPE. 

(Letters, vol. It. p. 280.) 

Bath, October 28, 1769. 

Madam, 

Youe kind anxiety for my health and life, is more 
than, in my opinion, they are both worth; without 
the former, the latter is a burden ; and, indeed, I am 
very weary of it. I think I have got some benefit 
by drinking these waters, and by bathing, for my old, 
stiff, rheumatic limbs ; for I believe I could now out- 
crawl a snail, or perhaps even a tortoise. 

I hope the boys are well. Phil, I dare say, has 
been in some scrapes ; hut he will get triumphantly 
out of them, by dint of strength and resolution. 

I am, &c. 


To MES. EUGENIA STANHOPE. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 281.) 

Bath, November 5, 1769. 

Madam, 

I nTCiyrBMRTin. very well the paragraph which you 
quote from a letter of mine to Mrs. du Bouchet, and 
see no reason yet to retract that opinion, in general, 
which at least nineteen widows in twenty had author- 
ised. I had not then the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance ; I had seen you but twice or thrice ; and I had 
no reason to think that you would deviate, as you 
have done, from other widows, so much, as to put 
perpetual shackles upon yourself, for the sake of your 
children : but (if I may use a vulgarism) one swallow 
makes no summer : five righteous were formerly neces- 
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sary to save a city, and they could not be found ; so, 
till I find four more such righteous widows as your- 
self, I shall entertain my former notions of widow- 
hood in general. 

I can assure you that I drink here very soberly and 
cautiously, and at the same time keep so cool a diet, 
that I do not find the least symptom of heat, much 
less of infl.ammation. By the way, I never had that 
complaint, in consequence of having drank these 
waters ; for I have had it but four times, and always 
in the middle of summer. Mr. Hawkins is timorous, 
even to minviies, and my sister delights in them. 

Charles will be a scholar, if you please ; hut our 
little Philip, without being one, will be something or 
other as good, though I do not yet guess what. I am 
not of the opinion generally entertained in this coun- 
try, that man lives by Greek and Latin alone ; that 
is, by knowing a great many words of two dead lan- 
guages, which nobody living knows perfectly, and 
which are of no use in the common intercourse of life. 
Useful knowledge, in my opinion, consists of modem 
languages, history, and geography ; some Latin may 
be thrown into the bargain, in compliance with cus- 
tom, and for closet amusement. 

You are, by this time, certainly tired with this long 
letter, which I could prove to you from Horace’s own 
words (for I am a scholar) to be a bad one he says, 
that water-drinkers can write nothing good ; so I am, 
with real trath and esteem. Yours, &c. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATEEFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 324.) 

BaHt, November 21, 1769- 

My deab Lord, 

A THOUSAND thanks for your kind letter. You in- 
quire after my health, in which I well know that you 
warmly interest yourself; but I can hardly return 
you a precise answer : I am turned of seventy-six, a 
sufficient distemper itself, and moreover attended with 
all the usual complaints of old age ; the most irksome 
of them all to me is, that my eyes begin to fail me, so 
that I cannot write nor read as I used to do, which 
were my only comforts; but melius fitpatientid quio- 
quid corrig&re est nefas. 

The Archbishop of Cashel,* who is now here, tells 
me, that, by your iudefatigable endeavours, you have 
recovered near twenty thousand pounds for the several 
defrauded charities. He always speaks of you with 
great esteem and regard. Go on to detect such abom- 
inable sacrileges, infinitely worse than the stealing of a 
pulpit-cloth out of a church. Excommuuication would 
be more proper for such robbers of the poor, than for 
the usual and slight causes for which it is commonly 
denounced. As for your political affairs in Ireland, I 
am not in the least surprised when I hear of the many 
and sudden variations of Patriots to Castlemen, and of 
Castlemen to Patriots; c’est tout comme id; and 
money, which is the necessary medium of foreign 
commerce, is not a less powerful medium in domestic 
transactions. 

You have nothing of a Pope about you, not even 

» Dr. Michael Cox. 

VoL. IV. 34 
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the nepotism, or by this time you might have done 
better for your son, to whom I desire my compliments. 
I hope you will live long enough to provide for him 
abundantly, notwithstanding all your moderation. 

Lady Chesterfield, who charges me with her com- 
pliments to you, has been very much out of order 
here, of a disorder in her stomach and bowels ; but is 
now so much better, that we shall set out for London 
in a couple of days. 

My old Mend George Faulkner sent me the other 
day a pamphlet relative to the present state of Ire- 
land, as to trade, commerce, absentees, &e. which, if 
it states matters fairly, as I have but too much reason 
to believe it does, proves that Ireland must in a few 
years be undone. Adieu, my dear Lord. 

I am, <fec. 


To ALDERMAN FAULKNER. 

(Worts, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 93.) 

London, January 2, 1770. 

My woBTHT FniEin), 

I razruEW you many thanks for your letter, with 
the inclosed papers which I received yesterday. You 
say with great truth that you are all in confusion in 
Ireland ; but I will say nothing upon that subject. I 
am much obliged to the Dublin Society for thinking 
my busto worth putting up among so many better 
heads : my head never did Ireland much good ; but, 
upon my word, my heart always wished it, and if it 
loves me a little, it is but love for love. There is a 
spirit of dissatisfiiction among you; but I hope it will 
not run into faction, which is too much the case in 
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England at present; be angry, but sin not. I am 
sorry to find, by your votes, that you persist in your 
Militia scheme. Of your five or six thousand Militia- 
men there will be at least one half Papists ; and would 
you put arms into their hands, and discipline in their 
heads ? Those who were the most for the Militia here 
at first are sick of it now, and have at last found out 
that it is only an addition of thirty thousand men to 
our regular army of twenty thousand, and full as 
dangerous to the constitution. I find every day, more 
and more, that it is not without reason, that many 
years ago I looked upon you as the Atticus of Ire- 
land ; for in all these bustles you stand unmoved, and 
uncensurable, and enjoy the storm by growing very 
rich in the midst of it. Adieu, and many happy 
years to you ! I am very sincerely Yours, &c. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 326.) 

London, March 11, 1770. 

My deak Lokd, 

The correspondents I have left, though few, must 
forgive my irregularity, and accept my intentions in- 
stead of my letters, especially you, who I am sure will 
never doubt of the truth of mine. I am an anoma- 
lous noun, and scarcely a substantive one. My eyes 
are not what they were a few years ago; and my 
understanding, if I may use that expression for want 
of a better, stutters. In short, without any immediate 
distemper, I feel most sensibly the complaints of old 
age ; however, I am thankful that I feel none of those 
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torturing ills, whieli frequently attend the last stage of 
life ; and I flatter myself that I shall go oflP quietly, 
but I am sure with resignation. Upon the whole, I 
have had no reason to complain of my lot, though 
reason enough to regret my abuse of it. 

I am sorry that you met with so many rubs in your 
commendable endeavours to do justice to the poor. 

You do not seem to be very quiet in Ireland ; but, 
I can assure you, you are so in comparison of what 
we are now in England. A factious spirit on one side 
has seized three parts of the kingdom, and a most no- 
torious incapacity distinguishes the administration : 
what this collision may produce, God only knows; 
but I confess I fear. Good-night, my dear Lord. I 
need not tell you, and I am sure I cannot tell you, 
how sincerely and affectionately I am Yours. 

P. S. — Lady Chesterfield charges me with her com- 
pliments. 

There seems to be an infectious distemper in the 
house of Stanhope ; your acquaintance, Arthur,* died 
about ten days ago, as did his next brother Sir 
Thomas f three days after. I suppose I am too old 
and too tough to take the infection. 

* Arthur Charles Stanhope, Esq., of Mansfield, 
t A Captain in the navy. He had the honour to command the 
Swiftsure, a seventy-four gun ship, at the battle off Lagos, in 1759, 
and also in the battle off Quiberon in the same year. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 327.) 

London, June 14, 1770. 

My dear Lord, 

I HAVE long told you, and you have as long found, 
that I was an anomalous noun, I can hardly say a 
substantive ; for I grow weaker and weaker every day, 
particularly in my legs and my thighs, so that I can 
walk very little at a time, and am obliged to take my 
share of exercise by several snatches in the day ; but 
this is by no 'means the worst part of my present 
case; for the humour that has fallen into my eyes 
about a year ago rather increases than decreases, and 
to a degree that makes writing and reading very 
troublesome to me, as they were the only comforts 
that a deaf old fellow could have ; if I should lose my 
eyes as well as my ears, I should be of all men the most 
miserable. 

You know that you have long been in possession of 
clothing me ; and I must now apply to you to do so 
again, not only as an act of fHendship, but of charity, 
for I have not a shirt to my back. I therefore must 
beg of you to procure me some Irish linen to make 
me four dozen of shirts, much about the same fineness 
and price of the last which you got me. I know you 
too well to make any excuses for giving you this 
trouble. Adieu ! my dear Lord : you know my senti- 
ments with regard to you too well for me to mention 
them. I am Yours, &c. 

P. S. — ^Lady Chesterfield charges me with her com- 
pliments. 
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To THE BISHOP OF WATERFORD. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 329.) 

London, August 15, 1770. 

My dear Lord, 

The linen, which, you were so kind as to procure 
me, dropped out of the clouds into my house in town 
last week, and is declared, by better judges than I am, 
very good, and very cheap. I shall not thank you 
for it ; but, on the contrary, expect your thanks for 
giving you an opportunity of doing what always gives 
you pleasure, clothing the naked. I am sure that, 
could you equally relieve all my other wants, you 
would; but there is no relief for the miseries of a 
crazy old age, but patience ; and, as I have many of 
Job’s ills, I thank God, I have some of his patience 
too ; and I consider my pr^ent wretched old age as a 
just compensation for the follies, not to say sins, of my 
youth. 

I send you here inclosed some melon-seed, of the 
heat and laigest Cantelupe kind ; and also of the green 
Persian sort, as much as I can venture at one time 
with the post ; but, as none can be sown at this time 
of the year, I will from time to time send you more, 
so that you shall have of different kinds before the 
season. Adieu, my dear Lord; my eyes will have 
it so. 
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To THE EARL OF ARRAN * 

(Works, vol. iv. Appeadix, p. 105.) 

Bath, October 22, 1770. 

My Lobd, 

I CONSIDER Lord and Lady Sudley’s passing through. 
Geneva as a fortunate accident for me, as it was the 
occasion of reviving me in your Lordship’s memory, 
for whom I always had the greatest regard and esteem. 
The advantageous testimony which my kinswoman 
Lady Stanhope f hare of Lord and Lady Sudley, in a 
letter to me, ought to have the greater weight, as it 
was unasked and unbiassed ; for she could not know 
the part I took in everything that concerned you : and 
I have been so long out of 'the world, that I did not 
know who Lord and Lady Sudley were, till I was in- 
formed by my old friend George Faulkner. Having 
mentioned him, give me leave to set your Lordship 
right as to a very great mistake in a letter from you 
to him, which he showed ma Your Lordship says 
there, that you thought I looked coldly upon you for 
having proposed, in the House of Commons, the aug- 
mentation of four or five thousand men. Now I as- 
sure your Lordship, upon my honour, that I had no such 
intention : it is true I disapproved of the motion, which 
I thought at that time unnecessary, and I think time 

* Sir Arthur Gore, Bart., created in 1768 Earl of Arran, in the 
peerage of Ireland. His eldest son. Lord Sudley, had married in 
1760 the daughter of Lord Glerawley. 

t Griselda, sister of Thomas, seventh Earl of Haddington, and wife 
of Philip, second Earl Stanhope. Surviving till her ninety-third 
year, till December, 1811, her long life was distinguished (as the Edi- 
tor hopes he may be pardoned for here commemorating) by the most 
affectionate feelings towards her family, a cheerfal piety, an ever- 
ready benevolence, and an exemplary discharge of every social duty. 
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has justified my opinion. I had always a great con- 
tempt for that extravagant attempt of the Pretender, 
which, though it scattered shameful terrors both here 
and in Ireland, I own never gave me one moment’s 
uneasiness. In all events, I thought the aflair must 
he decided one way or the other before the troops 
proposed could be raised and tolerably disciplined; 
but I well knew, that the half-pay of the officers would 
remain for many years a burden upon Ireland, which 
I was unfashionable enough to consider, and to pre- 
vent if I could ; but I had not the least reason to be 
displeased with whoever proposed or voted for that 
question; on the contrary, it flattered my vanity in 
giving me the nomination of all the officers, and might 
have flattered my purse still more, had I been an in- 
famous corrupt rascal. I never tampered with votes, 
nor ever made the least distinction in my reception of 
the Members of either House upon account of their 
political conduct; nor indeed could I well do it, for 
your Lordship well knows that I met with no diffi- 
culty or opposition during my short administration : 
you all judged favourably, and give me leave to add 
justly, of my intentions, and in consideration of them 
excused my errors. When I returned from Ireland, 
I thought that the weight of property was too un- 
equally divided between the two Houses, and pre- 
ponderated too much on the side of the House of 
Commons ; and, therefore, I laid a list before the late 
King of six Commoners, of the largest property and 
the best characters, to be made Peers, in which list I 
give your Lordship my word and honour you was 
one : the King approved of it ; hut fiite soon disposed 
of me in another department, much against my inch- 
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nations. Since that time I have evei* heartily, though 
ineffectually, wished the peace and prosperity of Ire- 
land, and shall always value myself upon its good 
opinion. I ask pardon for this tedious letter, relative 
only to times past; but I plead the privilege of 
seventy-six years of age, which is always apt to be 
garrulous. I am, &c. 

To MES. EUGENIA STA.NHOPE. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 282.) 

Bath, October 9, 1770. 

Madam, 

I AM extremely obliged to you for the kind part 
which you take in my health and life: as to the 
latter-, I am as indifferent myself, as any other body 
can be; but as to the former, I confess care and 
anxiety ; for, while I am to crawl upon this planet, I 
would willingly enjoy the health at least of an insect. 
How far these waters will restore me to that moderate 
degree of health, which alone I aspire at, I have not 
yet given them a fair trial, having drank them but 
one week ; the only difference I hitherto find is, that 
I sleep better than I did. 

I beg that you will neither give yourself, nor Mr. 
Fitzhugh, much trouble about the pine plants ; for, 
as it is three years before they fimit, I might as well, 
at my age, plant oaks, and hope to have the advantage 
of their timber; however, somebody or other, God 
knows who, will eat them, as somebody or other will 
fell and sell the oaks I planted five-and-forty years 
ago. 

I hope our boys are well ; my rejects to them both. 

I am, &c. 
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To MES. EUGENIA STANHOPE. 

(Letters, voL iv. p. 283.) 

Bath, November 4, 1770. 

Madam, 

The post has been more favourable to you than 
I intended it should, for, upon my word, I answered 
your former letter, the post after I had received it. 
However, you have got a loss, as we say, sometimes, in 
Ireland. 

My friends, from time to time, require bills of 
health from me, in these suspicious times, when the 
plague is busy in some parts of Europe. All I can 
say, in answer to their kind inquiries, is, that I have 
not the distemper properly called the plague ; but 
that I have all the plagues of old age, and of a shat- 
tered carcass. These waters have done me what little 
good I expected from them; though by no means 
what I could have wished, for I wished them to he les 
eatix de Jouvence. 

I had a letter, the other day, from our two boys ; 
Charles’s was very finely written, and Philip’s very 
prettily : they are perfectly weU, and say that they 
want nothing. What grown-up people will or can say 
as much ? I am, &c. 


To AEDEEMAN FAULKNEE. 

(Works, vol. iv. Appendix, p. 94.) 

Chesterfield House, March 11, 1771. 

My woetht Friend, 

The indifferent state of my health at present will 
only allow me to thank you (and that not with my 
own hand) for your friendly letter, with that from 
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your friend to you, which I return you here inclosed, 
according to your desire. 

I now see your Irish affairs at too great a distance, 
both of time and place, to form any just opinion upon 
them ; but this I will confess to you, that the present 
situation does not at all flatter my good wishes for the 
peace and prosperity of Ireland. I hope things will 
mend, and I am sure there is great room for them to 
do so. Adieu, my friend. I am, &c. 


To THE BISHOP OF WATERFOED. 

(Works, vol. iv. p. 330.) 

London, August 12, 1771. 

My deae Loed, 

I EECEivED your kind letter three days ago, and 
make haste to acknowledge it, never knowing, nor 
guessing what may happen to me from one day to an- 
other. I am most prodigiously old, and every month 
of the calendar adds at least a year to my age. My 
hand trembles to that degree that I can hardly hold 
my pen,* my understanding stutters, and my memory 
fumbles. I have exhausted all the physical ills of 
Pandora’s box, without finding hope at the bottom 
of it; but who can hope at seventy-seven? One 
must only seek for little comforts at that age. One 
of mine is, that all my complaints are rather teazing 
than torturing ; and my lot, compared with that of 
many other people’s, who deserve a better, seems rather 
favourable. Philosophy, and confidence in the mercy 

* “ The original of this is written in a very trembling hand.” — 
Note hy the Bishop of Waterford. 
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of my Creator, mutually assist me in bearing my share 
of physical ills, without murmuring. 

I send you here inclosed two little papers of melon- 
seed, of the best kind I ever tasted ; and I shall from 
time to time send you more, as you cannot sow any 
till February. 

I had the pleasure of your son’s company at dinner 
six weeks ago, where he met Lord Bristol, who ob- 
served exactly his diet, in eating no animal food, and 
drinking no wine, and is in better health and spirits 
than I ever knew him. I am glad that he goes to 
Nice, which I have known to do a great deal of good 
to many people in his case. May you and he have all 
you wish for ! 

Adieu, my dear Lord ; I am, to you and yours, &c. 


To MBS. EUGENIA STANHOPE. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 284.) 

Bath, October 27, 1771. 

Madam, 

Upon my word, you interest yourself in the state of 
my existence, more than I do myself; for it is worth 
the care of neither of us. I ordered my valet de 
chambre, according to your orders, to inform you of 
my safe arrival here ; to which I can add nothing, 
being neither better nor worse than I was then. 

I am very glad that our boys are well. Pray give 
them the enclosed. 

I am not at all surprised at Mr. ’s conversion ; 

for he was, at seventeen, the idol of old women, for his 
gravity, devotion, and dullness. I am. Madam, 

Yours, <fec. 
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To CHAELES AND PHILIP STANHOPE. 

(Letters, vol. iv. p. 285.) 

Bath, October 27, 1771. 

I RECEIVED, a few days ago, two of the best written 
letters that I ever saw in my life; the one signed 
Charles Stanhope, the other Philip Stanhope. As 
for you, Charles, I did not wonder at it ; for you will 
take pains, and are a lover of letters : hut you idle 
rogue, you Phil, how came you to write so well, that 
one can almost say of you two, et cantare pares et 
respondere paraii f Charles wiU explain this Latin 
to you. 

I am told, Phil, that you have got a nick-name at 
school, from your intimacy with Master Strangeways ; 
and that they call you Master Strang&rways ; for to 
be sure, you are a strange boy. Is this true? 

Tell me what you would have me bring you both 
from hence, and I wiU bring it you, when I come to 
town. In the mean time, God bless you both ! 


To THE BISHOP OF WATEKFOED. 

(Works, vol. iy. p. 331.) 

London, December 19, 1771. 

Mt dear Lord, 

I AM sure you wiU believe me when I tell you that 
I am sincerely sorry for your loss, which I received 
the account of yesterday, and upon which I shall 
make you none of the trite compliments of condolence. 
Your grief is just ; but your religion, of which I am 
sure you have enough, (with the addition of some 
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plilosopliy,) will make you keep it within due bounds, 
and leave the rest to time and avocations. When your 
son was with me here, just before he embarked for 
France, I plainly saw that his consumption was too 
far gone to leave the least hopes of a cure ; and, if he 
had dragged on this wretched life some few years 
longer, that life could have been but trouble and sor- 
row to you both. This consideration alone should 
mitigate your grief, and the care of your grandson 
will he a proper avocation from it. Adieu, my dear 
Lord. May this stroke of adversity be the last you may 
ever experience from the hand of Providence ! 

Yours most affectionately and sincerely. 


To SOLOMON DAYEOLLES, ESQ. 

(Now first printed entire.) 

Blackheath, September 10, 1772. 

T) eat?. Dateolles, 

I KEOW, by long experience of your friendship, 
that you will not grudge in a manner any trouble 
that I may desire of you, that can either be of use or 
pleasure to me. My present request to you is of that 
kind. 

I have had several letters from the boy * since he 
has been abi*oad, and hitherto all seems to go very 
well between him and M. d’Eyverdun.f But I am too 
old to trust to appearances, and therefore I will beg 
of you to write to M. d’Ey verdun, and desire him to 

His godson, Philip Stanhope. 

t A Swiss gentleman, who had been selected as travelling governor 
to Mr. Stanhope. 
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send you a confidential letter concerning everything 
good or bad of his and I promise you upon 

my honour not to discover the secret correspondence 
to any mortal living. You must he sensible of the 
great importance which it is of for me, to he thor- 
oughly informed of his faults as well as of his perfec- 
tions (if he has any) ; and this is, if not the only one, 
I am sure the best, method of my knowing them 
really and truly. 

I am rather better than I was when you saw me 
last, but indeed very Kttle, and extremely weak, I 
hope you and tutti quunti are in a better plight. My 
compliments to them all, and believe me to be, what 
I sincerely am. Yours, <S;e. 


To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ. 

{Works, vol. iv. p. 209.) 

Blackheath, September 17, 1772. 

DeAK DAYEOIiLES, 

I ACKNOWiiEDGE my blunder ; for how should the 
boy and Monsieur d’Ey verdun have communicated to 
you their direction without inspiration ; which, though 
you are a very devout man, I don’t believe has been 
granted you. The direction is very short; To Mon- 
sieur d’Eyverdun at Leipsig; and I send all my 
letters by the common post, and not one of them has 
miscarried. 

I am very angry at the return of Mrs. Dayrolles’s 
old complaint, especially as she is out of the call of 
Doctor Warren ; but I am glad to hear, that your 
olive-branches are all well. Grood night to you. 

Yours, <S;c. 
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To SOLOMON DAYROLLES, ESQ.* 

(Now fiist printed entire.) 

Blackheath, September 24, 1772. 

DeAE DaYKOIiLES, 

I HAVE just now received your letter, and likewise 
the copy of that which, at my request, you wrote to 
Monsieur d’Ey verdun. I think it must have its effect, 
and that I shall be able to find out by it how matters 
go on at Leipsig. 

I am extremely sorry for Mrs. Dayrolles’s situation, 

* This, and the two last preceding letters to Mr. Dayrolles (Sept. 10, 
17, and 24, 1772), are not in Lord Chesterfield’s writing, with the ex- 
ception of the signatures, which appear greatly altered, indicating a 
most feeble and tremulous hand. His strength was now, indeed, 
gradually giving way, and (as already stated in the Preface) he ex- 
pired on the 24th of March ensuing, having enjoyed,” says the 
Editor of the Suffolk Correspondence, “ the highest reputation for all 

sorts of merit that any man ever, perhaps, obtained from his con- 
“ temporaries.” 

As a proof of the tender regard which his widow continued to en- 
tertain for his memory, the Editor will here subjoin (from the original 
MS.) a letter which she wrote to Mr. Dayrolles, who, it seems, was 
supplying some notes for Dr. Maty’s intended biography. 

Countess of Chestebfield to S. Dayrolles, Esq. 

d Londres, ce 13 Aofit, 1773. 

Monsieur, 

Quoique j’aie une Auction ^ un ceil, je n’ai voulu tarder de vous 
dire avec quelle satisfaction et plaisir j’ai re 9 U votre lettre, accom- 
' pagn6e des circonstances de la vie de ce trds cher et tr^ digne homme 
feu my Lord Chesterfield. Je crois que perSonne au monde auroit 
assez habile ni assez ami, pour avoir pu mettre si bien au jour et 
Staler son m6rite et ses rares talens comme vous avez fait. Comme 
j’avois cela fort k cceur, je vous en suis, Monsieur, d’autant plus 
obligee, et souhaiterois de pouvoir vous faire voir par mes remercimens 
jusqu’ofi va ma reconnoissance, et combien je suis, avec toute Testime 
possible, 


M. Chestebfield. 
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but I am a little in her case ; for it is now four months 
siuce I have been labouring under a diarrhoea, which 
our common Doctor Warren has not been able to cure. 
To be nearer him, and aU other helps, I shall settle in 
town this day se’nnight, which is the best place for 
sick people, or well people, to reside at, for health, 
business, or pleasure, God bless yon all. 


END OF THE FOUBTH VOLUME. 









